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AVE you seen the moun- 
tains in winter?” asks the 

3ishop of New Hamp- 
shire. “No? Then you do not 
know the mountains.” Acting 
on this hint, a couple of jovial 
Harvard boys came up to North 
Conway one nipping, glittering, 
gorgeous December day, their 
bright, inquiring eyes and unworn 
faces looking out from depths of 
fur, and their wide-awake brains covered with the latest thing in toboggan caps. Mt. 
Kearsarge, the symmetrical, majestic cone, —a wondrous winter beauty, its white brow 
lifted to the blue, —was their objective point. Good taste had those fine fel- 
lows, to choose a lark with the grand old giant; to press his sides with their snow- 
shoes, and climb upon his ermined shoulder! What a far-away, unpeopled, Aladdin 
world they entered that day! what paths of mystery they threaded! what silences 
were invaded by their gay young voices ! 

A vast treasure-house of beauty are the winter mountains. One tall pine, out of 
the hundreds, clothed in the fairy feathers of the snow from topmost point to lowest 
bough, sets one wondering, adoring ; while a ride over a logging road just after a snow- 
fail is something to remember a lifetime. No words can describe the effect of all that 
starry wealth, encrusting every green needle of the multitudinous boughs, powdering 
the little hemlocks and pine trees till they bow to the earth under the brilliant burden. 
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596 THE 
Ah, here goes on the great miracle-play, in 
the magnificent amphitheatre of the moun- 
tains! One scarcely dares try to describe 
the wonderful effects of light and shade ; 
the exquisite contrasts ; the lovely harmo- 
nies ; the soaring of snow-crowned, forest- 
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pass, making 
So there are 


a network of fairy roads. 
little pioneers in our new 
world! The rabbit and the squirrel are 
at home here. ‘The gray squirrel has 
doubtless been making forays for food, 
taking up with pine cones, for lack of 














** Close in front, as one faces the west, is the Moat range, white-clothed, majestic.” 


skirted hills, and the tender curves of pale 
azure against which their whiteness is out- 
lined. It is all far beyond language. 

On any bright, still morning go with me 
from North Conway to Intervale. But a 
step from the village street and we are in 
the company of the pine trees —rank upon 
rank of tall, straight columns. How mar- 
vellously tall and straight they are, and 
what fascinating glimpses they afford of 
lovely white solitudes! There is a soft, 
light breeze that plays in their feathery 
tops, evoking a delicate music, like the sea 
heard from afar ; and, through openings in 
the black-green foliage, we get vistas of 
blue, pale, sun-suffused serene. How our 
hearts swell as we gaze! Did not the 
frost prick our memories, reminding us 
that it is too cold for sky-gazing, we 
should stand long, in a trance of won- 
der and joy. 

We take a few hasty steps, to quicken 
the blood, then stop again, this time to 
examine a line of tiny footprints, — nay, 
many lines, — that cross and pass and re- 





something better suited to his taste 
improvident Bohemian, packing up and 
moving in the depths of winter, instead 
of staying at home, in the midst of plenty, 
like his little red relative ! 

And now, as the pines grow thinner, we 
encounter a group of white birches. Look 
through the tangle of twigs, at the white 
burnished mountains, at the sky’s tender 
blue; and look at the shadow-etching, 
every thread-like stem distinctly and ex- 
quisitely marked on the radiant surface 
of the snow! 

Now we come to the end of the woods, 
and face to face with the great northern 
group of mountains. Carter and Wild Cat 
seem carved from sapphire ; Washington 
leans, all dazzling white, against the curv- 
ing azure, the too intense glory of his 
soaring crest touched with a floating pearl- 
hued film. The glistening reaches of the 
intervale ; the clear, brown outlines of the 
lower hills; the scarred, icy fronts of 
the ledges ; the towering grandeur of the 
great peaks; the startling gamut of 
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color; the soft, blue depths 
of sky,—one’s soul must 
needs expand to take in the 
picture. 

The road over the inter- 
vale, crossing the Saco, wins 
one often to its shining level. 
The elms keep all their dig- 
nity, though denuded of their 
lovely fringes; the straight 
young maples cluster to- 
gether, as if for mutual pro- 
tection from the wild winds 
that sweep along the narrow 
plain. Here, there, every- 
where, are empty nests. They 
must have been well made, 
to stand secure against so 
many storms. The little de- 
serted homes are full of snow, 
and add a pathetic feature to 
the landscape. At a certain 
bridge there is a tall, slender 
tree with a bough thrown out 
directly over the stream. 
There swings an oriole’s nest. 
I always give it a glance in 
my walks, and think of the 
little family brought up there 
between sapphire and silver. 

The river is a glistening 
path of ice, through which the 
current breaks and_plashes 
and ripples when the days 
are mild. Looking up stream, 
across the dark green belt of 
pines, you may see the Olym- 
pian group descending out 
of heaven, with lesser hills 
kneeling about, as if in adora- 
tion. Close in front, as one 
faces the west, is the Moat 
range, white-clothed, majes- 
tic, — shadows in the deep 
folds of its skirts, sunshine on 
its shining peaks. 

The little village of North 
Conway stretches itself doz- 
ing on the Saco’s jewelled 
plain. ‘The great hotels, in 
fact, are sound asleep, except 
the one pleasant hostelry 
whose doors stand wide open 
the round year. ‘Their ve- 
randas are banked with snow 
that has drifted there through 
many a wild storm. Down 
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through the mountains of the Notch come 
the fierce winds in mad attack. Their ut- 
most force, however, but issues in more 
perfect beauty. When their fury subsides 
there gleam the frosty ridges of unsullied 
snow, breast deep to the tallest man, barri- 
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are the questions that the contractor asks, 
as the portentous clouds go drifting off 
seaward, and a soft blue enfolds the moun- 
tain-tops, — when the eaves drip at noon- 
tide, and the vast mountain walls throw 
the sun’s concentrated rays into the nar- 














'* Face to face with the great northern group of mountains.” 


cading the house-doors, piled high against 
the dull red barns, glistening like mimic 
hills on the sidewalks, and barring the 
streets against the plunging horses. How 
the snow-stars fly as the earliest sleigh goes 
reeling through the dazzling heaps! The 
still heavenliness of a winter dawn yet fills 
the shining valley. A flush of rose is yet 
on the morning’s cheek. Now come with 
creaking sound the great logging sleds. 
The sturdy logger has eaten his hasty 
breakfast, and with jingling bells that time 
each movement of the horses he cuts his 
bright way along the street, across the 
uneven fields, to the silent, transfigured 
forest. 

Snow is the beauteous benefactor of the 
mountaineer. When the skies darken, 
and the air is sharp with prickings of 
frost, his hopes brighten; but if these 
signs fail, his spirits fall with the rising 
mercury. How is the contract he has 
made to keep roaring next summer’s fires 
in the great hotel kitchens to be met? 
How are his pockets to be filled, his 
horses fed, his wood-cutters paid? ‘These 


row valley. Throwing off his heavy winter 
gear, our logger groans in spirit as he 
makes up his mind that he is a ruined 
man. But lo, a white mystery clothes the 
world! The winter miracle is enacted. 
He plucks up his courage, and while yet 
the laughing light dallies with the cold 
white peaks, men, horses, sleds, are out 
and off, a picturesque procession, winding 
up the bristling, precipitous hills. 

If you like a novel spectacle, a gay 
experience, mount one of the rude equi- 
pages, and, holding firmly by any support 
at hand, go bouncing, bumping, rolling, 
careering over the logging road. Many 
thaws and freezes have lined it with most 
exhilarating humps and hillocks ; and once 
you give yourself up heartily to this kind 
of excursion, you will find it far superior 
in tonic qualities to massage or Roman 
bath. You cannot, however, get the full 
benefit open to you unless you ride home 
from the far mountain-side, sitting on top 
of the high, compact load of wood. ‘Then 
as your horses plunge down icy steeps, 
and you clutch the driver with a nervous 
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grip, he will laugh and say, “Oh, it’s 
nothin’ when you git used to the swing o’ 
the sway of it.” 

The ice industry presents also most 
interesting features, and is full of winter 
pictures. Patiently is the pond watched, 
anxiously the cold weather waited for, till 
the still, transparent lake, fed by many a 
trickling rill, shall turn to an azure solid 
fit for the summer’s use. ‘Then come the 
men with “ horses and ice-saws, ice-hooks 
and cutters, scrapers and _ planes,” to 
gather the frost’s cold harvest. Mathe- 
matically perfect are the delicate lines 
drawn across the smooth, solid sheet to 
guide the cutters. First, the hand-groove 
marks out great sapphire-floored squares ; 
then the “ guide-and-marker,” drawn by 
a horse, deepens the first line, while at 
the same time a second is marked. A 
man at the horse’s head and another at 
the plough-like machine give the appear- 
ance of a strange kind of Arctic agricul- 
ture. As the marker strikes its teeth into 
the ice, the prettiest possible chips are 
tossed out of its way and lie in bright 
little heaps along the track. In this way 
the ice-field comes in due time to look 
like an exquisite checker-board bordered 
by the solemn pines and overhung by 
breadths of mountain-sheen. The marker 
is followed by a cutter with teeth that 
make still deeper grooves ; a second cut- 








Among such winter scenes one realizes 
how closely related are these rugged 
mountain recesses to the well-being of 
the fair sea-bordered plains. In outward 
seeming there is little affinity between the 
rough wood-chopper or ice-cutter and 
the fastidious citizen or the cultivated 
lady. Yet from the mountain sawmill, 
fed by the logger’s toil, comes the fine- 
grained ceiling of their drawing-room ; 
thence are brought panel and bracket and 
scroll, post and rail for their grand stair- 
cases, and the firm, elastic floors of their 
brilliant assembly rooms. Before the soft 
fall of beauty’s foot comes the heavy 
tread of the logger. 

Less than an hour of railroading from 
North Conway takes one to a great log- 
ging plant set down in the midst of the 
mountains. From Upper Bartlett our 
engine, by courtesy of the engineer, 
climbs with panting breaths the wild 
ascent. One turn of the track from the 
railroad station, and civilization is out of 
sight ; we find ourselves in the company 
of a vast multitude of venerable trees 
within whose hearts lie concentrated the 













' Powdering the little hemlocks and pine trees till they bow to the earth under the brilliant burden.” 


ter pierces deeper yet, and finally the saw 
frees the sky-tinted cubes. An apprecia- 
tive eve loves to follow the ice-drays 
along the white highway of the village. 
When beauty is carted off in blocks, it is 
a pity to miss the sight. 


summers of many centuries. Above their 
wide-extended boughs the far sky-arch is 
so vividly blue that the glance shrinks, 
while it longs to rest in the exultant color. 
Like children all in white, a host of little 
evergreens bend meekly beneath their 
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snow-garments, while every rough old 
bowlder is rounded to white loveliness by 
the perfect law of beauty. Onward we 
go through the crystal atmosphere, re- 
joicing in the marvellous stretches of 
white and green and blue, till suddenly 
we pull up with a shriek of the whistle at 
a sawmill. Once our feet are upon the 
earth, we see a boarding-house, a store, 
offices, and a row of little dwellings 
bordering a steep street. Near by is the 
schoolhouse, where small French Cana- 
dians, Englishmen, and so-called Ameri- 
cans are taking their first toddling steps 
towards citizenship. Some starry miles 
farther on and up are the camps proper, 
where near four hundred men carry on 
their winter work. 

We are seated on a sled with improvised 
seats, as we hurry away on our fascinating 
quest, and our four horses gallop up hill 
and down at a daring rate of speed, pro- 
nounced by the driver to be the easiest 
kind of equine locomotion. On the icy 
tracks of a break-neck descent we perceive 
that hay has been strewn. “This is to 
hold back the heavily loaded sleds,” some 
one explains. Whereupon one of the 
party tells of a contractor 
the camp, asked what that 


who, visiting 
hay was for. 
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WINTER. 


the environing sky. This is Mt. Carrigan, 
among whose glittering garment-folds the 
camps are nestled. 

And now we come to the first of the 
long, low log erections where the wood- 
cutters eat and sleep. Evidently, the winter 
has done its best to bury the great, uncouth 
building, and failing in this, he has wrapped 
it about in such sparkling fleece, and 
fringed it with such wealth of icicles, that 
one must needs cry out in wonder at the 
sight. 

The largest of the camps reached, we 
make a demand upon its hospitality. The 
cook is the only man athome. He, white- 
aproned and smiling, welcomes us to his 
picturesque interior. Around his huge 
cook-stove hang various relays of dish- 
towels ; and as we stand enjoying the wel- 
come warmth, he peeps into the oven, takes 
a loaf of bread therefrom, “tries”’ it deftly, 
and thrusts it back to get itself done. He 
bustles about, no whit disturbed by our 
observation, and, finding an enormous pot 
of water to be at fit heat, empties into it 
a half-bushel of potatoes. Then he puts 
the finishing touches to his dish-washing, 
rinsing his dish-cloth, and wringing it with 
true feminine skill. 

We next watch the mixing and cutting- 
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‘* Now come with creaking sound the gre 


“To help us hold back,’’ answered the 
driver. “I didn’t bring you up here to 
hold back,” was the caustic reply of the 
master. 

“Ah! Driver, stop at the next turn.” 

We round a curve, and the smoking 
horses are suddenly brought to a stand- 
still. There, as wondrously new as if sud- 
denly created, a great silvery peak blocks 
the prospect, its shoulder thrust deep into 


at logging sleds.” 


out of some scores of fat soda biscuits 
and are told by the cheerful cook that he 
provides these dainties hot every morning 
for the five-o’clock breakfast. 

“ And what time do you get up?” 
inquire. 

“Oh, about three o’clock.”’ 

The biscuits safely in the oven, we are 
led to the bean-hole. This simple and 
unworldly method of baking beans is not 
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to my knowledge practised except in log- 
gers’ camps. The hole in the ground, lined 
with stones, is protected by a roof, and, 
when heated by a rousing fire, receives 
the pot of pork and beans, and cooks the 
contents to sweet and juicy perfection. 
“Nothing keeps the logger in good trim, 
in his exposed situation, like pork and 
beans,” is the testimony of all the camps. 
“They get tired of fresh meat,” says the 
cook, “though we have all the beef we 
want in this camp.” It is possible that 
the preparation of the “ fresh meat” is not 
attended with the success that a more 
skilful chef might bring thereto. 

While we glance at the sleeping-end of 
the building, with its rough bunks, the 
cook gives one of the long tables with 
which the main room is furnished a com- 
prehensive wipe, and proceeds to set out 
a lunch for us. No words can do justice 

to the strength of the 

, bowls of fea, 
which we a 
little later 
sip by 
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A merry meal we have, seasoned with 
heart-felt appreciation of the genuine kind- 
ness of our entertainer. As we rise from 
the table, several loggers appear, precursors 
of the tribe of hungry men emerging from 
the woods. They are thinly clad, heavy 
clothing being an impediment to their 
work. Contrary to one’s idea of woods- 
men, they do not appear robust ; many of 
them are pale, hollow-cheeked, and with 
sunken chests. Cases of consumption, we 
are told, often develop among them. The 
spicy mountain air cannot negative hot 
soda bread, greasy doughnuts, and the 
perennial bean thrust hungrily and hur- 
riedly into exhausted stomachs. Not 
seldom a poor fellow is brought in from 
the woods with a gash in his foot, and is 
condemned to “set round” till it heals. 
No sign of book or newspaper is seen, by 
which an uneasy wretch in such plight 
might be amused and comforted. 

Back again at Upper Bartlett, where we 
struck into the woods, we find ourselves 
in sight of the mountains that crowd so 
close together at Crawford Notch. We 
resolve on a winter ride through this famous 
pass, a convenient train coming up at the 
right moment. 

The majesty of Washington and his 
companion peaks is never so overwhelm- 








Clothed in the fairy feathers of the 


means of an iron spoon. After seven or 
eight dilutions it becomes quite palatable, 
however. Doughnuts piled in milk-pans 
flank plates of pork and beans and biscuits 
left from the morning’s baking. 


snow. 


ing as when the vast glittering ice-piles 
flush in the afterglow, as the sun sinks be- 
hind Mt. Pleasant at two o’clock in the 
afternoon of a December day. On our 
return from the Fabian point of view, we 
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are received by the winter sojourners at 
the Crawford Cottage, and are introduced 
to a magnificent shepherd dog that has 
for several winters assisted at the now de- 
serted Signal Station, six thousand feet in 
the wintry air, on the top of Mt. Washing- 
ton. Here we 
learn that we can 
easily walk back 
through the Notch 
by the old stage 
road to the Willey 
House, and _ see 
the mountains de- 
nuded of their 
green floating dra- 
pery, and_ their 
rosy and _ purple 
mist-veils. On 
foot, shut in by 
the frowning walls 
of the tremend- 
ous cut, we feel 
for the first time 
the real grandeur 
of the scene. No 
cliff or shoulder, 
battlement or 
ledge, is screened 
save by the frost’s 
shining fretwork ; 
and the once leap- 
ing, laughing Cascade and Flume are 
changed to paths of gleaming pearl. 

Last autumn after the snow had fallen 
I visited the hearthstone still remaining in 
the ancient kitchen around which the Wil- 
leys were siting that fatal night of the ter- 
rific mountain-slide over sixty years ago. 
In Ripley’s Crawfora’s History of the White 
Mountains, first published in 1845, occurs 
this passage, showing the devastation of a 
rainstorm in the mountains, and the confi- 
dence of man in the established order of 
things : — 

“Tn June, 1826,” writes Ethan Allen 
Crawford, “as my father with a number of 
men was at work repairing the turnpike 
road through the Notch, there came on a 
heavy rain, so that they were obliged to 
retire to the house occupied by the worthy 
Willey family. While there they saw on 
the west side of the road a movement 
of rocks and earth coming down the hill ; 
and it took all before it. They saw like- 
wise whole trees coming down, standing 
upright for ten rods together before they 
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would tip over—the whole still moving 
slowly on, making its way until it had 
crossed the road, and then on a level sur- 
face some distance before it stopped.” 
The Willeys still clung to their little 
home underneath the threatening moun- 





‘ Barricading the house-doors, piled high against the barns.” 


tain. In the following August the overfull 
clouds again deluged the hills and valley. 
Again the floods loosened earth, rocks, 
and trees, and a great landslide threatened 
to annihilate the little habitation. The 
enormous mass, however, was divided by 
a bowlder in its path ; it left the house in- 
tact, overtook the flying inmates and de- 
stroyed them. 

A scramble up the mountain from the 
back of the old Willey house, with its large 
new annex, takes one to Avalanche Station, 
at the head of the Notch. 

Sleigh-riding over the intervales through 
the evergreen woods and among the moun- 
tain-passes is a sort of celestial business. 
So often fall the snow-showers that neither 
spot nor speck mars the white highway 
stretching on through flashing unfenced 
spaces, the storm having annihilated bars 
and bounds and given the world over to the 
cold, pure winter spirit. However winter 
may domineer the realm, the control of 
the roads is not yielded. The public owes 
to the logger the opening of long stretches 
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of highway, impassable were it not for 
his heavily loaded sleds. ‘Thus the 
Glen is accessible from North Conway 
in midwinter. Supposing the party to 
be merry and the horses willing, the 
twenty-two miles of silvery track is most 
seductive. By beautiful Intervale, with 
its matchless mountain views, across ice- 
bound rivers, skirting frozen waterfalls, 
in and out of the vast cup that holds 
little Jackson, and so to the forests of 
Pinkham Notch, we go, every moment 
gaining in exhilaration, every moment 
more impressed with the rare doings of 
winter among our New England moun- 
tains. As we climb the long, steep way to 
the “ height o’ land,” we have almost unob- 
structed outlook through the leafless trees 
upon glorious prospects entirely shut from 
this road in summer. 

Within three miles of the Glen we find 
a sawmill, with its boarding-house and 
barns, where we get hot coffee for our- 
selves and oats for our horses. Here we 
are directly under a shoulder of Mt. Wash- 
ington, and the surroundings are striking 
in the extreme. At the Glen House we 
find the usual inhabited “ cottage,” and 
are told that there is a good road to Gor- 
ham. . 

In the early winter all the unique show 
places about North Conway may be visited, 
to the delight of the admirers of frost and 
ice effects. Ice-caves, fringed and studded 
and starred with jewels, snow pillars and 
arches, and fairy frost-traceries take the 
place of running waters, green screens of 
foliage, and the sweet companies of wild- 
flowers, mosses, and ferns. 

In taking his winter walk about the 
neighborhood the visitor need not be sur- 
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‘ By beautiful Intervale, with its matchless mountain views 


prised if he come upon the tracks of a 
bear that has lately crossed the highway. 
Such furry folk not infrequently descend 
to the valley on business of their own, 
which they strictly mind, — quite willing 
to let mankind alone, and desiring a like 
favor in return. ‘The old men of the vil- 
lage will tell bear stories by the hour to an 
interested listener. A plucky fellow and 
worthy of sympathy, Bruin often proves 
himself to be suffering all things for liberty. 
Caught in a trap that is fastened by chain 
and grapple, he will sometimes break the 
chain and go on three legs, dragging the 
trap by the imprisoned foot over logs, 
through thickets, and across streams. Pa- 
thetic instances have happened of bears 
gnawing off the caught foot, that they 
might make their escape. 

The old inhabitant glories also in tales 
of the early times, when the occasional 
boarder paid but a dollar and a half a 
week, and raised a rumpus when two dol- 
lars were demanded for twenty-one meals 
of mountain trout and the good things 
thereunto belonging. ‘This delightful sim- 
plicity belonged to a period long before 
it was so much as dreamed that the moun- 
tain-passes would ever be penetrated by a 
steam-engine. 

To those early days Ethan Allen Craw- 
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ford makes interesting references. After 
describing a storm that had flooded the 
stream and carried away all the bridges, 
he says: “ As I was at this time transport- 
ing the U. S. Mail from Conway to Little- 
ton twice in each week, and it being 
impossible to go with a horse, we carried 
it regularly on our backs, without losing 
more than one trip, to the satisfaction of 
our employers.” Referring again to the 
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Ripley-Crawford history, we learn that the 
five pioneers who came to Bartlett, Con- 
way’s northern boundary town, in 1783, 
drew their provisions from Dover, seventy- 
five miles of almost unbroken wilderness, 
on hand-sleds. Once when the Conway 
pioneers went down the Saco in their dug- 
outs, canoeing and carrying, as smooth 
water or falls required, a heavy rain so 
swelled the river that their return was a 
long time delayed. In the meantime their 
families, with cupboards bare, lived on 
rations of seven potatoes a day. 

“ This summer” (1833), says the history, 
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“we had a great many visitors to the Notch 


House, and among others a member of 
Congress, Daniel Webster. After paying 


his bill he made me a handsome present 
of twenty dollars.” 

Fryeburg, lying just across the Maine 
line, some ten miles from North Conway, 
points with pride to the academy where 
Daniel Webster played the pedagogue ; 
and cynical neighbors say that there is no 
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, throuzh which the current breaks and plashes.” 


need for a Fryeburger to make efforts om 
his own account, the fame of Webster 
being considered sufficient for the whole 
town to the end of time. 

On Lovell’s pond near by, Paugus, the 
chief of the Pequakets, made a stand 
against the intrusion of the white man. 
A hundred and sixty years ago the 
terrible battle was fought, in which red 
man and pale-face fell in fearful slaughter, 
chief and commander dying with their 
men. Despite the length of time, the 
story is fresh, and every one of the thou- 
sands of visitors to the mountains hears 
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anew the tale of the brave Captain Love- 
well and his heroic little band. ‘The name 
of Paugus is often on the lips of the tour- 
ist, for one of the old chief's beloved 
mountains is so called. 

The business that sustained the little 
settlement at Conway over a hundred years 
ago, that of “ floating logs and masts down 
the Saco,” is still continued. Every spring, 
when the upper snows melt and fill the 
lowland streams, down from the mountain 
camp comes the “drive” of logs, with all 
its picturesque accompaniments. 

The sugar industry, which also had its 
part in sustaining the early settlers, is still 
carried on in Conway to a considerable 
extent. The noble maples of the Intervale 
suffer every spring the indignity of tapping, 
—and boiling down and sugaring off go 
on in the beautiful sweeping meadows 
while yet no sign of spring appears save 
the flow of the quickened sap. 

After a highland storm the clearing up 
is a most poetic affair. I remember once 
looking out upon the Moat range and see- 
ing a vast wall of delicate gray vapor, from 
which ethereal rags were constantly being 
torn to go floating off up the mountain 
side, appearing presently as bright clouds 
upon the blue ground of heaven. Ina 
few moments the wall had fallen apart, 
dissolved, disappeared, —only here and 
there lay a gauzy strip across the shoulder 
of a cliff. 

I shall always remember one mar- 
vellous winter sunrise. It was a 
cold, clear December morning : above 








western range, a cold, pure white. <A 
moment more, and the snowy western 
crests are suddenly touched with an un- 
rivalled color,—a dye dropped out of 
heaven ; for only in a celestial laboratory 
can such tints be compounded. — Swiftly 
this beautiful light runs down the snowy 
mountain sides, flushing the whole, except 
where the great gorges and hollows hold, 
still, their depth of shadow. ‘The pink 
wave has reached the dense, almost black, 
border of forest at the mountain’s base, 
but not yet has it touched the skirts of the 
meadows, that still wait for it, as the shore 
waits for the tide. Against the sky the 
elms are etched in black, and one great 
oak stands out, in marvellous distinctness, 
against the rosy mountains. But the sun 
is hurrying up the east; soon the whole 
valley will be drenched in the welcome 
flood. 

When Starr King passed from earth, 
the White Mountains lost their poet. His 
book, Zhe White Hills, is running over 
with enthusiastic descriptions, loving remi- 
niscences, and interesting facts, all bearing 
the distinction of the poet’s subtle touch. 
He, too, gives his testimony to the winter 










“The little village of North Conway stretches itself in the Saco’s jewelled plain.’ 


the low eastern mountains glowed a vivid 
sky; midway to the zenith great flakes 
of exquisite rose; along the southern 
horizon, tints rapidly deepening to  saf- 
fron; down the western sky-slope, a vast 
cloud, all soft pink; and the gigantic 





splendor of his beloved hills. Speaking 
of the mountains, as seen from Lancaster, 
he says: “Qn all the bald ridges and 
crests the silver splendor was relieved 
against the blue. This makes the richest 
charm of the Alps; and one could, then, 
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‘*Here goes on the great miracle-play.” 
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drive among the White Hills, as through a 
mimic Switzerland. Yes, and the colors 
must have been essentially the same; for 
the artist that would paint the magnificence 
he saw on the Pilot Hills and the White 
Mountain range at sunset and sunrise from 
Lancaster, must dip his brush into as ex- 
quisite ambers, plum tints, gold, and pur- 
ple, as he would need to interpret the 
baptism of the evening upon Mont Blanc 
or the morning glow upon the Jungfrau.” 

How can I more fitly close this sketch 
than by quoting from Zhe White Hills 
yet this other passage? ‘“ Swedenborg 
tells us, that, in the verbal Scriptures, 
mountains correspond to truths of the 
highest plane; certainly in the physical 
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interfused in winds that blow from polar 
seas, and stores it up for fountains, or 
pours it into rills; he invigorates the 
breezes that sweep pestilence from our 
cities; he breasts the winter tempests, 
and holds the snows, with which they 
would smother him, and gives them 
slowly in the spring, letting the torrents 
tear his own substance also, to enrich 
the intervales of the Saco and the Con- 
necticut and to keep the mills busy that 
help to clothe the world. In respect of 
the symbolic meaning of the hills, far 
more than in relation to the depths they 
open to scientific and artistic scrutiny, 
we may quote the weighty words: ‘The 
truth of Nature is a part of the truth of 


economy, they are the eloquent types of God. ‘To him who does not search it 
charity. Mt. Washington is an almoner out, darkness; to him who does, in- 
of divine gifts: he condenses moisture, finity.’” 

——- #+@+e@— —_— — 
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By E. P. Ring. 


LOSE by the road which crept be- 
( tween the hills, side by side with the 

noisy river that showed the way, 
there stood some five and sixty years ago 
the half farmhouse, half tavern, low and 
unpainted, among the trees. In front, 
across the narrow valley, brown rock and 
the varying green of hemlock, birch, and 
maple rose two thousand feet above it, 
giving varied lights and shadows in the 
afternoon sun. Behind, sloping and forest- 
covered, the huge mass of the hill at whose 
foot the tavern rested reared itself still 
higher. At the north a screen of sheer 
precipice, purple, brown, and red, barred 
the view. Only at the south did there 
seem any way of escape ; while even there 
the mountains, ranged one behind the 
other in apparently endless phalanx, threat- 
ened to lose the traveller in the maze. 
But the little river ran confidently on. 
Already it had overcome its greatest diffi- 
culty and, but a hand-breadth wide, had 
stolen into the valley at the almost rock- 
bound north. When once through this 
Gate of the Notch, cascades came tum- 
bling down the mountain-sides to greet it ; 


and it spattered and splashed on, deftly 
sidled this way and that, in the long laby- 
rinth of hills; and, at last, did find the 
sea and, a calm and dignified stream, lov- 
ingly lost itself in the greatness it had 
sought so long. And the road, spying the 
rivulet, had crept beside, crowding its way 
without an inch to spare at the head of 
the valley. ‘Then it wandered more at 
will, here on the hillside, and there in the 
very depth of the cleft, sometimes rather 
arrogantly fording or bridging its com- 
panion, which bore all patiently, and cheer- 
ily led the way. 

There was a city down by the sea. Now 
and then the birds and beasts of the forest 
fled into the deeper woods, startled by 
the approaching voices, the creaking and 
the rumble of the long caravans of farmers 
that came down through the Notch, laden 
with produce and making the long journey 
to the city together, for companionship’s 
sake, to return with their frugal purchases. 
These could safely camp by the way ; but 
a welcome tarrying-place to the solitary 
traveller was the weather-stained inn, and 
a necessary shelter in many a wild night. 
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It had even required some determina- 
tion on the part of the innkeeper’s family 
to live shut in this narrow defile. True, 
when they came to their new home, last 
autumn, the glories of the burning forests 
which were not consumed had welcomed 
them with a mass of gaudy loveliness. But 
before the snow fell, there had been 
grander exhibitions of nature. Through 
the beating rain the lightning would show, 
across the river, the torrents leaping from 
the crags; and in the darkness loosened 
bowlders, with crashing loud as thunder 
and with meteor-like trains, hurled them- 
selves down the cliffs into the valley. 

“Tt is well for us that we haven’t that 
hill behind us,” said the innkeeper. The 
sloping, verdure-clad mountain at whose 
base they were, seemed indeed a much 
safer companion. 

If any family could endure the solitude 
of the winter among the hills, surely it was 
that of Samuel Willey and Polly, his wife, 
who had made this their home. David, 
an adopted son, had just attained his ma- 
jority and was quite a companion for the 
older people. Eliza, of thirteen years, 
Jerry, of eleven, and Martha, nine, were 
old enough to be useful, as children were 
trained in those days. Not much but child- 
ish prattle was expected from Elbridge, a 
timid boy of seven years, and Sally, two 
years ‘younger ; yet nothing was more wel- 
come in that lonely place, where the 
mother, when she would see the compan- 
ionable smoke curling from a chimney- 
top, must cross the narrow road and watch 
that from her own hearthstone. Last of 
the household there was Allen, the hired 
man, almost like another father in his care 
for the children and his interest in all the 
work of the place. Yet it was a lonely 
winter. When spring came, it is no won- 
der there was talk of their removing to 
some one of the settlements. 

A certain discovery helped persuade 
them to stay. It may be that dwellers 
among the hills are more imaginative than 
their kin that live on the monotonously 
level plains. It is certain, too, that the 
innkeeper came of a race that claimed the 
gift of second sight, some of whom, even 
then, doubtless held communication with 
the invisible world. Such people are often 
affected by slight incidents that might 
multiply unnoticed by their more prosaic 
brethren. Polly was no believer in these 
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supernatural gifts, and the eldest daughter 
inherited her disposition; but Jerry was 
like his father, and it was he who had 
filled the willing ears of the smaller chil- 
dren with the few fairy tales he knew. 

One bright morning in the spring, Jerry 
was at work in front of the house, now and 
then gazing wonderingly over the hills 
which had come to seem as almost living 
companions. The sun had melted the 
snow on the bare mountain-tops. Sud- 
denly he called his mother with a joyful 
cry. 
“Mother, mother, come and see the 
face !” 

Polly left her work and, coming to the 
door, followed with her eyes her son’s ex- 
cited pointing. 

‘See the face, mother, in the rock !”’ 

And even Polly, not at all given to see- 
ing imaginary figures in the cliffs and trees, 
perceived plainly that the topmost crag of 
the hill that seemed to dominate the valley 
at the southeast shaped an upturned human 
face, calm and peaceful. By nightfall it 
had been shown to all the members of the 
household. 

“It’s a good sign, wife, 
band. 

“Ah, Samuel!” answered she, “ thy 
faith in signs and spirits will get thee more 
trouble than good, I fear.” 

“Can’t it be the spirit that rules this 
valley,” said Jerry, “as they say other stone 
faces guard the other roads that lead from 
these once enchanted hills?” 

“There’s a young magician for ye!” 
laughed his mother. 

“Don’t make fun of the lad,” said the 
father. ‘‘Thee’ll take all belief away from 
him.” 

“T’ve no faith in thy signs, Samuel ; but 
it’s a comfort to feel we’ve a human face 
in sight, though it is in stone,” said Polly. 

Indeed, this discovery made them all 
more cheerful, and helped their decision 
to stay in their mountain home. All felt 
that they had gained a companion in the 
face on the mountain-top. Soon the inn- 
keeper had repaired the house and put all 
in order for the summer travellers. The 
face was especially a source of wonder to 
the children, and they named it, from a 
favorite character in one of their few books, 
“ Faithful.” Often Jerry and Martha and 
Sally sat side by side watching it and 
wondering if it really cared for them ; but 
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timid little Elbridge feared more than 
loved it, and after sitting with the others 
awhile, would run to his mother, nervously 
crying, and bury his face in the folds of 
her dress. 

“The ghosts shall not harm thee !”’ she 
would say ; and the other children would 
try to reassure him. 

And now it was the early part of June. 
The white patches of snow had disap- 
peared from the mountains. The leaves 
at last, almost in one warm day, had burst 
from their enwrapping bud-scales, where 
they had lain all curled together, as for 
warmth, waiting for the soft touch of sum- 
mer to call them. Summer was come. 
The road through the valley must be re- 
paired ; and the inn was the nightly shelter 
of the band of woodmen who day by day 
cleared away fallen trees, dragged off the 
bowlders that had rolled down the moun- 
tain-side, and put all in order for the 
summer travel, which would soon begin. 
Wonderful nights these were for the chil- 
dren. How their eyes opened, as some 
rough-bearded man told his story of ad- 
venture in the woods! Or they heard 
again the tale of the Indian sachem taken 
to the clouds in a chariot of fire, and from 
the top of one of their own mountains, too. 
They had seen that very peak when they 
had been beyond the cascades and through 
the Gate of the Notch, with their father ; 
and again when they had wandered off 
with “ Bruin,” their dog companion, and 
were nearly lost, when Allen found them. 
Yes, that was the very mountain. Then 
there were the logging songs that the men 
sang. Not so soft and sweet, to be sure, 
as their mother’s songs ; but such grand, 
rich music the rude harmony seemed. 
Oh! these were glorious times, and the 
children heard with little satisfaction that 
they were soon to end; that to-morrow 
Nicholas, the cobbler, was coming; for 
the road-men must be going farther on, 
and their boots, well worn by this, the 
hardest section of their work, must be 
mended before they went. 

With the morrow young Nicholas came. 
He had the latest news of the neighbor- 
hood, which was far too wide to be neigh- 
borly ; and no pearls from the lips of the 
enchanted maid of old were more welcome 
than the bits of gossip he would tell now 
and then as he patched, or when his mouth 
was not full of his own hand-made pegs. 
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To-day his news was especially welcome ; 
for hour after hour the rain fell, and no 
out-of-door work could be done. The dull 
thumping on the lapstone became a cheery 
sound, and all were about the young cob- 
bler, watching his work and listening to 
his tales. 

It was in the latter part of the afternoon 
that Sally, who had been sitting in her 
father’s lap, pressing her face against the 
window-pane and looking out into the 
storm, exclaimed delightedly, — 

“QO papa! ‘The trees are walking, the 
trees are walking down the hill !”’ 

At the same instant, there was a roar 
outside. 

“A slide! A slide!” cried the father. 

All leaped to the windows and doors. 
Indeed, but a short distance north of the 
house, the trees did move ; some standing 
upright for six or seven rods, then slowly 
toppling over, and, prostrate, writhing along. 
The mountain-side had given way; and a 
mass of mingled timber, earth, and bowl- 
ders, shaking the very house with its mo- 
tion, swept down the hill, and spread over 
the road, and along the river-bank. The 
poor people, helplessly imprisoned in the 
valley, saw the frightful destruction only a 
few yards from them, and stood silent in 
their terror. ‘Then the little children, too 
young to appreciate the danger at first, 
from sheer sympathy began a wailing cry, 
the first sound that came from the group. 

“There’s fifty rod of road for us to 
clear,” said one of the men. 

“ And it’s well we’re here to clear it,” 
said another. “It would have taken 
house and all away, if it had been aimed 
at us.” 

Until the storm abated, the group, 
utterly powerless against such an avalanche, 
would turn pale at each roar of the wind 
without. At last the rain ceased and the 
clouds began to break away. By sunset 
the inmates of the tavern had somewhat 
regained their composure. ‘The slide had 
been visited and plans laid for the attack 
upon it the next day. 

“Thee can rest easy, Samuel,” said 
Nicholas cheerfully, “for the lightning 
never strikes twice, thee knows.” 

“ Mamma,” whispered Sally, ‘‘ don’t you 
think our Faithful kept us?” 

“Hush, child!” was the only answer. 
And again the songs were sung, and the 
stories passed from one to another. At 
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last the house was quiet, though later than 
usual ; for the cobbler sat up to finish his 
work, so as to be gone on the morrow. 
It was towards twelve o’clock when tired 
Polly went to close the door for the night. 
The swollen river was yet roaring below, 
but the sky was clear. Off in the east, the 
bright glow showed that the waning moon 
was just rising. ‘Turning her eyes to the 
crag, she was half startled, so calm against 
the golden background stood the upturned 
face, as if it said, “I am Faithful.” Steal- 
ing to Sally’s bedside, she kissed the little 
trusting one, and then lay down to a calm 
night’s rest. 

With the morning, all was activity. 
Nicholas went on his way, with a new tale 
to tell. The road was partly cleared and 
partly remade atop the slide; and in a 
few days the road-menders departed. And 
the summer slipped away: a hot, dry 
summer; for it seemed that the cool wind 
would never blow from the sea, up the 
valley. So many visitors from the towns 
“down below” came through the pass 
that the days passed cheerfully ; for, cov- 
ered with the powdery dust of the road, 
each traveller was glad to rest awhile, be- 
fore going further. The story of the land- 
slide was to these ever an interesting topic 
of conversation; and many a look was 
cast at the dark mountain, whose top 
seemed to the excited listener almost to 
overhang and start downward at the in- 
stant. At last, the innkeeper determined 
to build a kind of cave or “camp,” as he 
called it, down nearer the river. If another 
slide should come, it would at most, he 
reasoned, spread over the little meadow 
between the house and the stream. If the 
family started at the first warning of the 
avalanche, the camp could be reached ; 
and, though the house might be destroyed, 
their lives at least would be saved. 

It was late one afternoon that David 
and Jerry, returning from work, found the 
younger brother and sisters a few feet back 
of the house, gathered about a rock that 
Sally had taken as her especial dominion. 
Eliza, seated in the doorway, was reading 
aloud. Her audience was feasting on the 
red raspberries from out a child-made set 
of birch-bark cups and plates ; and Sally, 
nestling in a cleft that opened back toward 
the hillside, was very red fingered and rosy 
lipped, as she listened wondering, and 
tasted with critical satisfaction. Her place, 
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besides being that of her choice, was a mat- 
ter of convenience ; for when the story 
became unintelligible to her five years, she 
could safely yield to the soothing quality 
in Eliza’s voice, and as she nodded and 
fell asleep the sides of the cleft would hold 
her like an arm-chair. More than once 
the mother had laughingly said that Sally 
had two friends in stone, — the face on the 
mountain and this half-buried bowlder that 
held her so easily in its arms. 

There came a pause in the story. 

“The camp is finished,” said Jerry; 
“and father thinks that we are safe now, 
even if there come another slide.”’ 

“OQ Jerry,” cried Martha, “don’t let us 
go into that cold, dark place! Didn’t our 
Faithful keep us safe before ?”’ 

“Papa and mamma may go, and we'll 
stay behind,” said Sally. 

“Wicked Sally !” cried Eliza. “Thee’d 
soon get frightened, and try to follow us. 
Then thee’d sure get lost.” 

“Then I’d go straight on till I got to 
our Faithful,” answered she. 

“T’m afraid even a face as faithful as 
ours couldn’t feed us,” said David. “There 
may never be another slide; but if there 
ever is one, or if father ever calls us to 
go with him, we must all go together.” 

“ We won’t,” whispered Sally to Martha. 

Their mother’s voice just then calied 
them to supper, and more words were pre- 
vented. That night the completed camp 
was the subject of the family talk. 

* And if the time ever does come,” said 
the father, ‘“ Allen, thee must look after 
my wife. — Thee can help Eliza, David ; 
and Jerry and I will take care of the 
smaller children.” 

“Tl go with thee, mamma,” cried EI- 
bridge, clinging to his mother’s dress. 

Little Sally, away from the candle-light, 
shook her head decidedly. 

“May the time never come !’ 
mother. 

“Tf it does come, Sally wants to stay 
here. She says Faithful will keep us,” 
said Martha. 

“ Poor little trusting ones!” said their 
father, kissing them both. “The goblin 
stories have turned your heads, I fear.” 

He stepped to the door. The moon, 
near its full, was just rising over the crag 
that made the face. He saw the profile, 
dark against the brilliant nimbus, and al- 
most believed; but reason came to his 
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rescue. 


Yet the sight was beautiful; and 
he called the household, who watched 
while the golden disc rolled by and above 
till it threw a flood of light on the upturned 
features. ‘Then all retired for the night ; 
and Martha and Sally climbed to the loft, 
and into their bed by a window, and 
watched the face in the moonlight until 
they fell into quiet slumber. 

Not many days after, the wind blew 
from the south, and there were the first 
signs of rain after the drouth. Ona Sun- 
day, the last in August, the clouds began 
to gather, and the welcome rain pattered 
on the leaves as it advanced up the valley. 
The next day it was still raining ; and all 
day long the clouds followed each other 
like the ranks of an army, crowding as 
they came to the narrow pass, and getting 
denser and blacker. ‘The rain continually 
increased. When night shut in, such a 
tempest burst over that doomed intervale 
that the river, swollen to a mighty torrent, 
swept resistless, high above its usual banks ; 
while the avalanches tore down the moun- 
tain-sides, and left what were before green- 
crowned summits only bare, ragged rock. 
Then, as if beckoned by some unseen 
hand, the clouds rose and dissipated, and 
the moonless, starlit night looked down on 
the desolate valley. 

The events at the Willey.House no one 
knows. The next night an urgent travel- 
ler, who had toiled over the road from 
the north, and through the narrow Gate of 
the Notch, came to the house at dusk ex- 
pecting to find the usual hospitality. ‘The 
house, indeed, was standing, but what de- 
struction around! Great trees were strewn 
about like straws. Huge bowlders were 
scattered in endless and appalling confu- 
sion. The house was open, but deserted, 
and evidently had been left in haste. 
“They are safe at the next neighbor’s,” 
thought he, and lay down to troubled sleep 
on one of the tumbled beds. At daybreak 
he rose and looked more about him. A 
groaning coming from the barn proved to 
be from animals crushed under the partial 
ruin, and he released them; but there 
were no signs of human inhabitants. He 
looked around to see by what wonder the 
house had been preserved in the midst of 
so much ruin. The chaos was terrifying, 
though it was at rest. It was easy to see 
what had saved the building. A slide had 


come tearing directly toward it, a confused 
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mass of earth and water, trees and rocks, 
until a huge spruce, that must have been 
upright in the van, wedged itself in the 
cleft of the rock where Sally used to sit. 
Held there like the wand of command in 
the hand of a giant, trees and earth had 
piled against it, until a barrier was made 
that turned the mass of the slide right and 
left, to unite below the house and continue 
its work of destruction. Like a huge sea- 
wave, the avalanche reared itself until its 
crest almost overhung the little dwelling, 
and but a narrow passage-way intervened 
between its foot and the walls; but the 
wave had not broken, —not a timber of 
the house was marred. 

Continuing his journey down the notch, 
all along he saw the devastation that told 
of the violence of the storm. But at the 
next neighbor’s there was no news of the 
innkeeper’s family; nor at the nearest 
village when he reached it, five and twenty 
miles away. There the dog “ Bruin” had 
been seen, running from house to house 
and barking excitedly. Then he had gone 
off again towards the mountains ; that was 
all they knew. A search was immediately 
begun ; and, sure that they must have been 
overtaken by the slide in their attempt to 
escape, a troop of neighbors was soon dig- 
ging about the house and the overwhelmed 
camp. 

And they found, first, the body of Allen, 
the hired man, and next, with her hand 
almost clasped in his, the mother, and little 
Elbridge close behind her. Then they dis- 
covered the bodies of David and Eliza and 
the father, separated from one another, 
the two latter under the water of the 
swollen river. Close by the side of their 
old home they buried them. Then the 
neighbors departed ; the road was rebuilt ; 
the tavern was soon reoccupied, the sun 
shone bright as ever ; the shrunken rivulet 
caught the cascades in its bosom and bab- 
bled on as innocently as before ; and little 
trace of the tragedy was left in the valley. 

The little unpainted inn still stands 
brown among the green of the trees which 
have grown around it, but one may yet see 
where the encircling slide parted, and may 
walk among the bowlders brought down 
from the mountain-top that dreadful night. 
The bodies of Jerry and Martha and Sally 
were never found. “Bruin” was seen for 
awhile, darting back and forth over the 
road, and then he too disappeared. Some 
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people thought the children might have 
escaped and lost themselves in the woods ; 
but search failed to reveal a trace of them, 
—unless one may believe the tales of im- 
aginative travellers that stay a night in the 
forests toward the southeast, that they hear 
voices, as of children climbing the slopes 
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of the hill. Of course it is only the creak- 
ing of the trees that they hear. But the 
face may yet be seen from the door of 
the tavern, still calmly and peacefully up- 
turned ; and, by those that know the tale, 
it is still called as the children named it, 
“ Faithful.” 


NEW ENGLAND IN CALIFORNIA. 


By Charles Howard Shinn. 


the settlement and growth of states, 

comes at last to regions where op- 
posing currents have met and blent, or 
still are blending. It would take a volume 
to describe with fulness and fidelity the 
elements of New England character which 
have been transplanted to the Pacific 
coast, especially to California, and have 
wrought strongly and bravely at the foun- 
dations of social and political organization. 
In every field of human activity, — in 
business, finance, mining, agriculture, in 
education, religion, literature, —the New 
Englander helped to shape the growth of 
the young commonwealth. 

If we look for the beginning of this 
influence, it was in the days of the 
hide-droghers, of Dana’s picturesque Zzvo 
Years before the Mast, and of the New 
England vessels, such as the Pz/grim, cruis- 
ing up and down the Spanish coast from 
San Diego to Yerba Buena. Little enough 
these New Englanders found in the coun- 
try, after all, but they traded, and made 
money, and introduced a good many no- 
tions of their own. It was not alone on 
the Columbia that the natives called all 
the Americans “ Bostons” ; the term was 
widely scattered along the coast, during 
the days of the herdsmen and the padres. 
Before the American conquest of Califor- 
nia, there were numbers of runaway sailors 
settled down in the small Spanish towns. 
English, French, and Portuguese names 
occur in the annals, but now and then one 
finds a good New England name — a Ward 
or a Macy. The trappers began to drift 
across the desert from Taos and the Santa 
Fé trail, but they were mostly Kentuckians 
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and Missourians, the Younts and Cabells 
— men who had ridden with Kit Carson 
and fought beside St. Vrain. But among 
the trappers who explored the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento, were Yankees enough 
who had somehow managed to cross the 
continent. One of them came down to 
the old Mission San José, in 1840, and 
lived awhile in a tent by the Creek, within 
sight of San Francisco Bay. 

When the world heard the news of the 
discovery of gold at Sutter’s Mill, not the 
first nor the second gold discovery in Cal- 
ifornia, but the first that made any noise, 
the “men from New England” were on 
hand. They came by thousands, singly 
and in famous associations. I lately came 
across Samuel C. Damon’s Diary of the 
Voyage of the “ Massachusetts,” published 
in Hawaii in 1849. The Massachusetts 
left Honolulu April 17th, of that year, 
bound first for the Columbia, thence for 
San Francisco. Capt. Wood, her com- 
mander, was a Harvard graduate, a class- 
mate and friend of Prescott, the historian. 
By the time the AZassachusetts had reached 
San Francisco, “ half of the New England 
colony at the Hawaiian Islands” had taken 
more direct passage and were found by 
Mr. Damon in the new city, or at the 
mines. He took an especial interest in 
studying the “ Eastern Associations” of 
plain, middle-class people who had come 
to the new country. Chief among them, 
at that time, was a party of one hundred 
from Boston, under the name of “ The Cali- 
fornia Trading and Mining Association,” 
who had arrived on the ship Leonore. 
The capital stock was $30,000, divided 
into 100 shares, and the articles of agree- 
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ment are dated December 28th, 1848. 
When the company disbanded by mutual 
consent, the members scattered over the 
Pacific coast, and many of them afterwards 
became prominent citizens. 

Some light is thrown on another famous 
association of the time by a manuscript in 
my possession, the Personal Recollections 
of Captain Timothy Rix, one of the mem- 
bers of the association. The captain, who 
died sixteen years ago on his farm near 
San Francisco Bay, was born at Landaff, 
New Hampshire, in 1796, and fought in 
the war of 1812. He was prosperous in 
business, and by 1820 owned “ about 20 
Mackerel Ketchers of 60 to 70 tons, 
pink stems.” In 1823 he began trading 
with the West Indies, in schooners of 
about 200 tons. “In 1834,” he writes, 
“T travelled from Chagres to Panama with 
200 natives, each carrying a bale of Eng- 
lish cottons, weighing 212 pounds.” At 
this time he determined some day to visit 
California, and when, in September, 1848, 
some of his ventures failed, he began to 
organize a company in Boston and the 
vicinity. To this aim he devoted three 
months. 

This was the noted “ Edward Everett 
Company,” which sailed December 12th, 
1848, on the ship of the same name, 
and numbered one hundred and _ fifty 
associates, besides a crew of twenty- 
eight and the necessary officers. Edward 
Everett gave the company a library of 
considerable value. The capital stock 
was placed at $45,000, all paid up. On 
their arrival off the Golden Gate, July 4th, 
1849, they “held off” and “celebrated, 
like good Whigs, as most of us were,” and 
then sailed into harbor with all their flags 
flying. I have in the handwriting of Rev. 
John A. Benton, one of the members, a 
list of the Everett associates. Sixty-one 
came from Boston, one from New York, the 
rest, one or two from a place, from more 
than sixty New England towns. Maine 
sends from Portland; New Hampshire 
from Manchester, Haverhill, and Con- 
cord ; Rhode Island from Pawtucket and 
Little Compton ; Connecticut from New 
Haven and Lyme; Massachusetts, out- 
side of Boston, from Chicopee, Brighton, 
Amesbury, Salem, Middleboro, Springfield, 
Worcester, Charlestown, Lowell, Chelsea, 
Framingham, Duxbury, Quincy, Wey- 
mouth, Sharon, Roxbury, Westfield, and 
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a score of other towns. Among the promi- 
nent names are Appleton, Bradbury, Bryant, 
Carter, Eggleston, Freeman, Griswold, Has- 
kill, Holbrook, Knox, Lord, Morrill, Noyes, 
Towle, Upham, Washburn, and Whipple. 

The records of the California pioneers are 
full of instances of close association among 
the early miners, and one often comes 
across evidence that men of New England 
were controlling spirits in such organiza- 
tion. I find, for instance, the written 
agreement made in 1848 by a few Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut men, in Monte- 
rey, on going to the mines, “ that we shall 
bear an equal share in all expenses ; that 
we will work together in the mines and 
use our tools in common; that we will 
stand by each other; that no sick com- 
rade be abandoned.” Of these early 
companies some ordered an equal divis- 
ion of all the gold found; others said, 
“gold belongs to the finder, but there 
shall be equal assessments for expenses.” 
Some forbade the use of ardent spirits 
except as medicine. Some arranged for 
a trust fund, of ten per cent of all the earn- 
ings of the camp, tobe kept in case of 
sickness or accident. The sober-eyed, 
shrewd, earnest New England business 
men formed the nucleus of social order 
in hundreds of small camps scattered 
along the axis of the Sierra. In searching 
many sources for glimpses of the formative 
life of the time, the names one finds are 
often very distinctly New England names. 
The old grave-boards of pine and cedar 
that still stand, worn and weather-beaten, 
on the hillsides, among the rocks, by for- 
gotten towns, in Butte, Shasta, Trinity, and 
El Dorado, tell the same story. “ John 
Morey, a native of Maine, died Decem- 
ber 11, 1849”; “Eli Stiles, of Connec- 
ticut, died of fever, Nov., 1850, at Rough 
and Ready Camp.” 

J. D. Borthwick, one of the most inter- 
esting of the early writers about California, 
speaks in his book, now very rare, of the 
“ubiquitous Yankee,’’ whom he met every- 
where in the mines of 1850-1853. He 
made many admirable sketches of life in 
the camps, of miners at monfe, miners 
dancing, miners at work on their claims. 
He tells with much delight of the striking 
capacity of the American miner to work 
by himself, going off for miles, prospecting 
or gold-digging, and as lonely and dan- 
gerous as a grizzly bear. Men of other 
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nationalities were far more gregarious. But, 
as he also noticed, when Americans associ- 
ated themselves it meant business, — they 
could pull together. In the Zife and Letters 
of that bright, generous poet and novelist, 
Theodore Winthrop, I find the same sort 
of testimony to the “rough sincerity” of 
the pioneers of California. Mr. C. T, 
Blake, a Yale graduate, tells me that he 
began to work in the mines when there 
was hardly a custom or a law, and that by 
dint of talks among the best men and pub- 
lic meetings a gradual organization spread 
from camp to camp, claims were registered, 
and written records kept. Everywhere, 
the men who came from New England 
were apt to hold together. 

The late Senator A. A. Sargent, himself 
a miner, used to tell a story which illus- 
trates the sort of government some of the 
camps adopted. It was on the San Juan 
Ridge, whether at Columbia or San Juan I 
do not remember. ‘The alcalde, or chief 
officer, was a mild-mannered, gentle-spoken 
New Englander. A young fellow who had 
stolen a buckskin bag of “dust” was 
brought before him. The witnesses gave 
such clear testimony that in about ten 
minutes the alcalde said : 

“Would you like a jury 
son?” 

“No, Judge, I reckon you'll be fair.” 

“ All right, my son. Now first you give 
back the dust you stole.” 

“ Certainly, Judge ; the sheriff has it.” 

“ And the court regrets it, but you ought 
to pay costs; one ounce for sheriff fees, 
one ounce for me.” 

“Here it is, and thank ye, Judge,” — 
pulling out a heavily filled bag, and hand- 
ing over the required amount. 

The alcalde looked him all over, and 
his voice grew even milder as he said: 
“ That is all, except one trifling formality. 
Boys, take him out, give him thirty-nine 
lashes, well laid on, put him on his mule, 
and tell him to travel.” 

In all the old camps of to-day, ancient, 
almost deserted villages, where only a few 
families live, one finds the New England 
element under two widely different types. 
One I saw in most characteristic expression 
in a camp which had had its five hundred 
voters in 1853. The brick stores were 
occupied by Chinese ; the brick hotel was 
aruin; the whole town had but twenty 
voters left. Old Levi Snow kept the sa- 
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loon, and published a little newspaper 
for that part of the country. ‘“ Yankee 
from away back,” he remarked. “ Hev 
run Sunday-school daown east ; here I be, 
sellin’ whiskey, an’ stayin’ by the camp, 
this forty year. Can’t live anywhere else 
excep’ here in these mountains. Prospect 
a little too ; might strike it again, ye know.” 

The other type of New Englanders are 
forever at work, changing the order of 
things ; over the waste and decay of these 
old camps they are planting thousands of 
acres of orchards, vineyards, and gardens. 
They gather up the rivers that the Argo- 
nauts turned on the gold placers, and 
guide them to the roots of orange and 
olive trees. They are steadily changing 
the region of the old mining camps to a 
horticultural paradise. I have travelled 
on horseback over hundreds of miles of 
foothills and mountains, and here, far more 
than on the lowlands and in the valleys, 
the better elements of New England are 
to be found, in homes that have grown out 
of the struggle of the gold episode. 

There is one little Californian town not 
far from Carquinez Straits, and near to 
Monte Diablo, a town in the hollow of the 
hills, Martinez, long the county seat, which 
was chiefly settled by Nantucket people. 
There were representatives of the Worths, 
the Coffins, the Swains, the Lawrences, 
and other Nantucket families, who for 
years led in the social and business life of 
the town. Other New England colonies 
here and there throughout California make 
notable centres of influence. A New Eng- 
land woman, Mrs. Coleman, was for twenty 
years superintendent of schools in Shasta 
County, and she made them remarkably 
practical and efficient. ‘The county con- 
tains eight thousand square miles of moun- 
tain and valley, but she knew everybody 
and went everywhere. Another New Eng- 
land lady was for years the superintendent 
of Trinity County. In the old towns of 
both these counties, New England leads. 

The Missourians came by thousands to 
the mines, but they drifted into the valleys, 
and became cattle-raisers, sheep-herders, 
then wheat-farmers, and most of them are 
wheat-farmers still. The city man of the 
middle West, of Chicago and Kansas City, 
came to speculate in town sites and op- 
tions, and though he often built and re- 
mained, his influence is yet a small factor 
in the growth of the commonwealth. 
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But in the development of social life 
since the days when California became 
American, the man of New England has 
taken a not unworthy share. ‘The staid 
and well-settled portions of the state are 
permeated with New England influences. 
The long seaward slope of Alameda County, 
from Berkeley to Fruitvale, the educational 
centre of California, with its State Univer- 
sity, its high schools, preparatory schools, 
seminaries, and colleges, draws its inspira- 
tions in unbroken succession from Yale 
and Harvard, the Alma Maters of all the 
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founders of its cherished institutions. The 
Stanford University is the work of a son 
of New England. ‘The first reorganization 
of the public school system of the state 
was effected by John Swett, a son of Mas- 
sachusetts. So much for education. In 
other departments of social life also, the 
men of New England have toiled at the 
foundations, and the extent and character 
of their work, however difficult to describe, 
are broad and strong. ‘This life is chiefly 
manifest in rural communities, but these 
are the safety of the cities. 
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VILLAGE LIBRARY. 


By William R. Cutter. 





HE free public library may now be 
said to dot every hillside in New 


England. Especially in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, where it apparently had _ its 
origin, there is scarcely a town, however 
small, which does not have its library for 
the free use of its reading public, however 
limited in numbers. These institutions 
are often benefited by a small private 
endowment from some liberal-minded citi- 





zen, and are generally well 
supported by an appropriation 
from the town. The existence 
of nearly all of them is cov- 
ered by the past forty years. 
The primary object of their 
establishment was the furnish- 
ing of reading matter for 
amusement or entertainment, 
the object of instruction being 
a secondary consideration ; and 
this is true to a great extent 
to-day, although the element 
of instruction is gaining in 
prominence, and the library 
is regarded more and more as 
an adjunct of the public 
schools. If they were origi- 
nally intended for the very 
poor, our experience shows 
that that use has long been 
superseded, for their privileges 
are now shared by the rich and 
poor alike. The public library 
is one of the most democratic of our in- 
stitutions, and a good librarian will show 
the strictest impartiality in the treatment 
of his patrons. The current literature of 
the day is brought into speedy contact 
with the general public in the libraries, and 
as the interest centres largely in the new- 
est books, the patronage is greatly increased 
by the circumstance of finding them there. 
Everybody can appreciate the privilege of 
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finding the latest and best literature on 
any subject in the public library, knowing 
that the free use of such books may be 
had for the asking. Most of the libraries, 
by taking periodicals and newspapers, be- 
come a combination of library and reading- 
room, and this enlarges the field of their 
usefulness. The influence of these centres 
of intelligence makes better citizens of our 
young people, enlarges the thought of the 
older ones, enables many no doubt to 
bear the ills of life better, and affords en- 
tertainment for others in many an idle 
hour. 

One of the best examples of the New 
England village library — in many respects 
it seems almost the ideal village library — 
is that at Woburn, Mass. The Woburn 
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fortune of considerable magnitude, much 
of which was bequeathed for benevolent 
objects. An only daughter, the wife of the 
Hon. Edward D. Hayden, late a member 
of Congress, died a number of years be- 
fore her father, and the only son, Charles 
Bowers Winn, unmarried, survived the father 
but a short time, and died, the last member 
of his father’s immediate family, at the 
early age of thirty-seven. The family of 
Winn had been prominent in the annals 
of the town from the time of its first set- 
tlement, and the first-born child recorded in 
Woburn was Increase Winn, born Decem- 
ber 5, 1641. Many were the offices of a civil 
and military nature which the members of 
this family held in the town; and when 
the munificent donations of Jonathan Bow- 
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public library was founded through the 
liberality of the Hon. Jonathan Bowers 
Winn and his only son. The father had 
been a country schoolmaster and possessed 
a genius for finance, which he later devel- 
oped in the prosecution of the leather 
industry, in which business he made for 
himself and others connected with him a 


ers and Charles Bowers Winn are included 
in the estimate, no family can be said to 
have done so much for Woburn as this 
old and well known family of Winn. 

There had been other libraries of a 
public nature in the town, before the li- 
brary known as the Woburn public library 
had been thought of. A social library, 
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founded in 1789, existed for quite a period. 
A charitable religious library, founded in 
1807, and now but little used, is still pre- 
served intact. A young men’s library, 
founded about 1835, was in use for a 
while, but has been for the most part 
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with a favorable reception, the offer was 
accepted by the town in an informal vote, 
and thanks were presented to Mr. Winn 
for his gift. The offer was formally ac- 
cepted in March, 1855, and the sum of 
$300 was appropriated to be added to 
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incorporated with the present public li- 
brary. This library was remarkable in one 
respect, that it contained no religious works 
or novels. Other libraries of minor im- 
portance might be mentioned, if it were 
necessary. But all these were subscription 
libraries, and not opened free to all comers. 

In 1853, the Hon. Jonathan Bowers 
Winn was a member of the convention for 
the revision of the constitution of the state 
of Massachusetts, and at a town meeting 
in Woburn in November, 1854, he, having 
informally introduced the subject of a free 
public library, offered to give for that ob- 
ject the money he had received as a mem- 
ber of the state convention, provided the 
town itself would appropriate a like sum 
for the same purpose. The project met 


his donation, to be expended for books. 
Thus a library was started, which was 
opened for the first time on August 20, 
1856. 

No other important sum was given to 
the library by the Hon. Jonathan B. Winn 
till the year 1875, when he and his brother, 
Timothy Winn, devised together the sum 
of $5500. In 1875, the late Charles 
Bowers Winn, son of the Hon. Jonathan 
B. Winn, made his munificent bequest to 
the people of Woburn in behalf of her 
public library, which was at once appre- 
ciated as an endowment of the richest and 
most permanent kind. This bequest was 
accepted by the town on February 17, 
1876, and its provisions were immediately 
carried into effect by a committee, com- 
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posed of John Johnson, Parker L. Con- 
verse, and Edward D. Hayden, the execu- 
tors of the will. A period of about two 
years was taken to erect and furnish a 
suitable building, to purchase the number 
of volumes needed to open a library of 
the grade contemplated, and to prepare a 
catalogue necessary to point out the stores 
of knowledge in all branches that it was 
expected to cover. The amount received 
as an immediate legacy was $140,000; 
the value of the pictures left by Mr. Winn 
being added, raised the amount to $153,- 
ooo. As residuary legatee the town re- 
ceived still further amounts expended on 
the library, till the sum amounted to $227,- 
ooo. Of this amount about $80,000 was 
expended for “ one of the most exquisitely 
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was to be applied to needful improvements 
and the purchase of current books. The 
building was opened for use without formal 
ceremony on May 1, 1879. The library 
was originally organized under the general 
law allowing towns to establish and main- 
tain free public libraries, and continued 
under the same law till 1885, when a 
special act of incorporation was secured 
from the legislature more especially suited 
to its own peculiar case. 

Before entering upon a description of 
the building, a few facts in relation to 
Charles Bowers Winn may be of interest. 
He was at one time a student in Harvard 
University with other young men from 
Woburn, but his health, never strong, would 
not admit of his staying there. He then 
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designed and harmoniously arranged build- 
ings modern architecture has produced.” 
About $15,000 was expended immediately 
for books, many of them of costly char- 
acter, and about $50,000 more was reserved 
as a permanent fund, the income of which 


made a voyage to the Mediterranean, and 
after that time spent most of his years in 
travel, finding a change of scene and 
climate a partial relief from pain. In con- 
sequence of his prolonged absence, he was 
personally but little known to the citizens 
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of Woburn. In his journeying he visited 
every habitable portion of the globe, and 
the accounts of his wanderings, to those 
who had the pleasure of his intimate 
acquaintance, are said to have been in- 
tensely interesting. He seldom visited a 
place twice, avoided companionship, and 
preferred to pursue his solitary way undis- 
turbed by any one’s caprice but his own. 
He was, however, a broad man, but opposed 
to parade of any kind. For nearly a year 
before his death he was confined by illness 
to his house. During the American civil 


war he sent a substitute, paid liberally for 
raising men for the town’s quota, and 
finally went himself, joining the Eleventh 
Massachusetts light battery, while that 
command was at the front near Peters- 
burg, Virginia, during the last year of the 
war, and serving honorably with the battery 
till the close of its term of service. He 
would accept no commission, even though 
it was offered, but served his term as a 
private from the beginning to the close of 
his service. His modesty was remarkable. 
He was loyal to his father’s name, and his 
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extraordinary gift of a public library to 
Woburn was accompanied by a desire that 
the father who accumulated the fortune, 
rather than the son who bestowed it, should 
be honored, and the credit due to such an 
extensive expenditure should be the father’s 
forever. Thus the inscription prepared by 
the son, and placed in the porch, reads 
thus: “ This building was erected in mem- 
ory of Jonathan Bowers Winn, from funds 
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and most imposing in its architectural 
effect to be seen in New England or in 
the country. Its style is of an original 
composite nature, resembling its architect’s 
former work in Trinity Church, Boston, 
though in some respects it is more beauti- 
ful than Trinity, for the reason that the 
original designs were not in the least inter- 
fered with, the genius of the architect 
being allowed full sway. The contract spe- 
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bequeathed by his son, for the use, benefit, 
and improvement of the people of Wo- 
burn.” 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
will, the best known architects of New 
York and Boston were invited to submit 
plans for a library building, and five plans 
from as many different architects were sub- 
mitted. That of the firm represented by 
Henry H. Richardson was the one selected. 
The building as it stands, with a frontage 
on the street of 163} feet, set seventy-five 
feet back from the street, with a lawn en- 
tirely surrounding it, is one of the finest 


cified that the material to be used in its 
construction should be of McGregor stone 
from the Longmeadow quarries at Spring- 
field, relieved by Ohio cream-colored sand- 
stone trimmings, and the roof to be covered 
with Akron, Ohio, moulded and vitrified 
tile of a deep red color. The whole was 
to be completed for the sum of $71,625.50. 

The main entrance of the building is 
crowned by a tower which rises to the 
height of seventy-eight feet. At its base isa 
cloistered porch, in which is placed a tablet, 
above a stone settee, containing the in- 
scription prepared by Charles B. Winn. 
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From the entrance a flight of steps in the 
tower leads to rooms above, while a door 
opens into the art gallery, in which are 
hung the fifty or more pictures, princi- 
pally oil-paintings, bequeathed as a com- 
mencement of his collection by Charles 
Bowers Winn. This room is 22 by 28 
feet, with floor of black-walnut, and wain- 
scoting of the same wood. To the right, 
through an arched passage-way, is the apse 
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for books and statuary. ‘The library is in 
possession of some eight antique busts and 
other specimens of statuary imported from 
Italy, which are placed in this room. From 
this room leads the wing of the library 
proper, at the entrance to which is the de- 
livery desk. This room is 67 by 30 feet, 
and contains fourteen alcoves, seven on 
each side, in which are now shelved some 
27,000 books, with ample capacity for a 
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used for a museum, containing in cases a 
scientifically arranged and valuable collec- 
tion of fossils, minerals, and birds, contrib- 
uted by the uncle of Charles B. Winn — 
the Hon. John Cummings. This room is 
about thirty feet across, and polygonal in 
shape. In the centre is a round table for 
readers, on which is placed a handsome 
chandelier or fixture designed for electric 
light and gas. To the left of the art gal- 
lery is the reading-room proper, 36 by 24 
feet, the finish of the wainscot and ceil- 
ing being butternut, the floor being ash. 
Around this room are drawers and shelves 


large number more. The ceiling is of but- 
ternut wood, while the floor is of southern 
pine. The centre ceiling is circularly 
arched, and the columns of butternut fin- 
ish, supporting the roof and galleries, are 
surmounted with beautiful capitals, repre- 
senting leaves, fruit, and flowers, of famil- 
iar varieties, exquisitely carved, no two 
alike, yet all forming a harmonious whole. 
This peculiar feature in ornamentation is 
noticeable throughout the building, and 
especially in the exterior decoration. 
These are some of the principal archi- 
tectural effects of the building itself. Of its 
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contents little need be added beyond what 
has been already said, that it contains 
many valuable and useful books, and a 


number of costly ones. This feature it is 
expected will be added to in full propor- 
tion as time goes on. ‘The policy in this 
respect has of late been somewhat conserva- 
tive, the belief being that slow accessions 
after careful consideration are the wisest and 
best. It would be very easy with the funds 
at command to fill the shelves rapidly, but 
this certainly would not be prudent, if the 
value of the works is to be considered. 


The place the library has achieved in 
the intellectual life of the town cannot 
easily be measured; it is an undoubted 
and a very high beneficial influence, the 
extent of which perhaps could only be 
adequately realized by its sudden with- 
drawal. Everything that a reasonable per- 
son could ask, in relation to what may be 
termed an intellectual equipment or intel- 
lectual tools, is freely and readily furnished. 

The total value of the gift of Mr. Winn 
may be generally summarized in money as 
follows (to 1881) : 
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Original legacy from executors. . $140,000.00 
Two-thirds of the residue of estate, 42,286.16 
POM PUMMIES. wc 5 ww 15,768.50 
From interest on investment. . 15,122.79 
From rents, sale of buildings, etc. . 7,850.70 


Total receipts from all sources 

(AR GOSEDY sw a we 

Of this amount there had been ex- 
pended for construction of build- 
ing, architects, heating apparatus, 


$221,028.15 


fixtures, etc. (to 1881)... . $95,305.24 

Paid for real estate. . . ... 27,033.44 

eM 6 5 2 ks Geo 15,281.50 

for pictures die nated rhe 9S 13,500.00 

for catalogue, stationery, etc. 6,907.20 

Discount on U.S. bonds sold . . 4,138.50 
Making the total cost of build- 

ing and contents (to 1881) . $162,779.88 


Leaving an unexpended balance to be invested 
of $58,257.27. 

There is another feature, uncommon 
in libraries, namely, an antique kitchen 
fitted up in one of the rooms in the base- 
ment, — “an old farm kitchen, the fire- 
place, corner cabinet of china, wall-mirror, 
settle, and chests of drawers, all placed 
as though in use.” ‘This collection was 
opened to visitors about ten years ago, for 
the first time, and has been much visited 
since. It contains, in the words of a recent 
writer, “a loom, swifts, spinning-wheels, 
distaff for spinning flax, the cards for 
carding wool into rolls, churns which are 
vividly remembered by old men who, when 
boys, were reluctantly harnessed to this 
domestic instrument of torture every week 
to do the family butter-making. Scattered 
around are rusty old swords in time-eaten 
scabbards ; specimens of the Queen’s Arm 
with which our ancestors beat back the 
fierce attacks of the foe; ironware, from 
the little skillet and shallow spider to the 
big kettle that held the family wash; a 
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whole series of pewter platters, the pride 
of matronly hearts ; toasting-irons, piggins, 
noggins, chests of drawers, settles (settees) 
of tough wood, sets of andirons, shovels, 
tongs, and iron candlesticks to go with 
them. There are Dutch ovens, bread- 
shovels, waffle-irons, and bellows to set 
the wood ablaze. The wide open fire- 
place of the room has its ancient crane, 
pot-hooks, and trammels; and there are 
candle-moulds ; stills that the fair dames 
of ye olden times brewed their rose-leaves 
in for attar to scent their Sabbath-day 
handkerchiefs ; queer, straight, stiff-backed 
chairs ; looking-glasses uncertain as to re- 
flection ; the warming-pan whose glow was 
so grateful when crawling into a cold bed 
in mid-winter ; rare patterns of old crock- 
ery-ware ; cradles, tables, lightstands, sec- 
retaries ; the old mortar and pestle still 
fragrant with rich Thanksgiving spices ; 
choice single samples of rare wares like 
the ‘Washington Plate’; decanters that 
have graced many a festive board ; antique 
brasses, curious smoking pipes, pewter 
buttons that once ornamented the gar- 
ments of an illustrious ancestry ; sconces, 
saddle-bags, books printed in ancient type, 
and innumerable quaint and curious things, 
relics of bygone days.” 

After all, what better description of the 
uses of a library is there than that given in 
the opening lines of the document con- 
taining the signatures of the subscribers to 
the old Woburn social library at its found- 
ing on April 13, 1789:— “To advance 
knowledge, to enlarge our ideas and extend 
our capacities !’”’ This is the service which, 
in larger way, the new Woburn public 
library is rendering to-day. 


LOWER ST. LAWRENCE. 


By J. Macdonald Oxley. 


“ HERE is in North America a 
mighty river, having its head in 


remote lakes, which, though many 
in number, are yet so great that one of them 
is the largest body of fresh water on the 
globe, — with a flow as placid and pulse- 
less as the great Pacific itself, yet as swift 
in places as the average speed of a railway 





train. Its waters are pure and azure-hued, 
no matter how many turbid streams at- 
tempt to defile them. It is a river that 
never knew a freshet or a drought, and 
yet that regularly at stated intervals swells 
and ebbs within certain limits—a river 
that never has yet had a respectable his- 
tory. It lies for a thousand miles between 
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two great nations, yet neglected by both, 
though neither could be as great without 
it—a river as grand as the Amazon, as 
picturesque as the Rhine, as clear as the 
lakes of Switzerland. Need we say that 
this wonderful stream is the St. LAWRENCE, 
the noblest, the purest, the most enchant- 
ing river on all God’s beautiful earth.” 

It is hard to understand why the story 
of this wonderful river has yet to be told, 
and great is one’s gratitude to such sympa- 
thetic toilers as Mr. J. M. Lemoine of 
Quebec, who, although too modest to at- 
tempt the larger task, are rendering it 
easier for the future historian, by gathering 
together bits of history, tales true and “‘o’er 
true,” incidents of struggle and shipwreck, 
into volumes so full of interest that as one 
turns over their brightly written pages the 
wonder grows that the river is still without 
its historian. Mayhap since the dwellers 
on its northern bank have been so lacking 
in literary enterprise, a boy will be born, 
perchance he is already in existence some- 
where along its southern shore, who shall 
be the Motley, the Prescott, of this splendid 
stream, and do for it what Parkman has 
done for the land to which it is the most 
important highway. 

In the meantime we have stores of 
legends, gatherings of local history, collec- 
tions of tales told by the fireside, from 
which it is an easy task to cull a posy of 
fresh and fragrant interest, for which I 
shall have only to supply the string bind- 
ing it together. 

As seems to be inevitable in stories of 
the water, the tragic element predominates 
in the legends of the St. Lawrence. One 
of the farthest projecting points of the 
Gaspé peninsula that forms the southern 
side of the entrance to the river is a head- 
land now known as Cape Despair, which, 
if the old chroniclers may be believed, 
once bore a name of precisely opposite 
meaning, for it was called Cape @’Espoir, 
that is, Hope Cape. The change in name, 
we are informed, was due to a terrible 
calamity which took place in 1711, when 
a fine fleet under command of Admiral 
Hovender Walker, sent by Queen Anne to 
crush the French power in Canada, met 
there a more mighty force than any human 
potentate could marshal against it, and 
eight of its vessels, with every soul on 
board, were destroyed. Ever since then 
the cape has been a haunted place to 
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which mariners take care to give as wide a 
berth as possible ; and the fishermen will 
tell you with bated breath of the strange 
sights which may be seen there. How 
that when the surface of the gulf seems of 
mirror-like smoothness, the waves will sud- 
denly rise to mountain height, and amidst 
their foaming crests will appear phantom 
ships, crowded with human beings, whose 
antique military dress betokens a by-gone 
age. At the bow of the foremost vessel 
stands the tall figure of one whose dress 
and bearing denote that he is in command. 
With one foot resting on the bowsprit, as 
though preparing to leap, he points out the 
cape to the helmsman with his right hand, 
whilst with his left he supports a female 
figure clad in white robes, and leaning in 
pallid terror against his broad breast. 
Driven before the relentless storm, the ill- 
fated ship rushes on to her doom. She 
approaches the rocky cape, a huge wave 
picks her up and hurls her furiously upon 
it. A mighty crash stuns the air, the 
shriek of a woman crying out in her de- 
spair rises above the roar of the tempest — 
then all is over. The storm vanishes, the 
waves return to their former calm, but if 
you have been a spectator of this strange 
apparition you have learned the secret of 
Cape Despair. 

Rounding the great Gaspé promontory 
and sailing up the river, the voyager comes 
to the mouth of the River Magdeleine, so 
famous for the weird stories connected 
with it. Where, asks the Abbé Ferland, 
is the Canadian sailor familiar with this 
coast, who has not heard of the plaintive 
sounds and doleful cries uttered by Ze 
Braillard de la Magdeleine ? Where could 
you find a native seaman who would con- 
sent to spend a few days alone in this 
locality, wherein a troubled soul seeks to 
make known the torment it endures? Is it 
the soul of a shipwrecked mariner entreat- 
ing Christian burial for the bones bleaching 
underneath the sea, or imploring the 
Church for its repose? Is it the voice of 
a murderer condemned to expiate his 
crime on the very spot which witnessed its 
commission? For it is well known that 
Gaspé wreckers did not always content 
themselves with robbery and pillage, but, 
acting on the dreadful adage that dead 
men tell no tales, sometimes sought con- 
cealment for their rapacity by putting 
an end to the ill-starred castaways. Or 
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else perchance this is the celebrated 
Devil’s Land of which we are told by 
Thevet, where Roberval in 1542 heart- 
lessly abandoned his niece Marguerite 
with the low-born lover who had dared 
aspire to her hand, and the faithful Nor- 
wegian nurse who would not desert her 
charge. ‘The ancient chronicler places this 
land somewhere in the St. Lawrence, and 
further relates that after her two compan- 
ions had died, and left her there alone, 
poor Lady Marguerite had to contend with 
devils seeking her soul, who, under the 
disguise of white bears, tried to frighten 
her with their horrid growls. 

So far the Abbé Ferland. The Abbé 
Casgrain, with no less keen an ear, or re- 
tentive a memory, for local legends, adds 
another version of the cause of the myste- 
rious sound known as Le Braillard de la 
Magdeleine. According to him a priest 
was so recreant to his duty as to refuse in 
a fit of ill-temper to baptize a child, which 
shortly after died unblessed. Remorse 
took possession of the priest’s soul. He 
wasted away to a skeleton, and ere long 
followed the child into the hereafter ; and 
now on stormy nights their blended wail- 
ings may be heard, the child lamenting its 
unhappy fate, the priest his irreparable 
wrong. 

When one has such a choice of stirring 
legends, it seems ma/ apropos to put for- 
ward more prosaic explanations, but this is 
a matter-of-fact age, and my matter-of- 
fact readers will no doubt be disappointed 
if I fail to add that the mysterious sounds, 
of whose existence there seems to be so 
little doubt, may be traced to a very com- 
monplace origin, in either the action of the 
surf rolling into one of the hollow caverns 
that occur along the coast, or the effect of 
high winds upon two large pines whose 
twisted trunks overhang a_ neighboring 
cape, and, grating one upon the other, 
give forth the weird wailings that have dis- 
turbed so many generations of seafarers. 
For remember that the draz//ard is heard 
only in stormy weather, when the wind is 
holding high carnival. 

Retracing our course somewhat, and 
doubling the Gaspé promontory, we find 
ourselves in the Baie des Chaleurs, whose 
entrance is guarded by the island of Mis- 
cou, than which no other spot, not even 
Anticosti itself, has borne a richer harvest 
of legend. ‘Tales of marvellous monsters, 


and traditions of war, famine, shipwreck, 
and harrowing human suffering abound. 
Once it was a very prosperous fishing 
centre, but that day has long since passed, 
and now only a mere handful of French 
Canadians eke out a miserable existence, 
aided by the harvest of wild hay which 
grows upon vast meadows daily overflowed 
by the tides. According to Governor 
Deny, the island possessed in his time — 
that is two hundred or more years ago — 
a notable natural wonder, which he thus 
describes: “A few hundred yards from 
the beach there spurts from the briny sea 
a gush of fresh water as big as your two 
fists, which retains its freshness for a space 
of twenty yards, without in any wise blend- 
ing with the surrounding salt liquid, either 
at high or low tide. The fishermen come 
there in boats to fill their casks, and draw 
it up as if it were from the reservoir of a 
fountain.” And Mr. Lemoine, who is still 
with us, avers that the truthfulness of the 
old governor’s narrative has been vouched 
for to him by seafaring folk frequenting 
those shores. 

But the most famous and _far-spread 
legends of Miscou are those connected 
with the Gougou, concerning which mys- 
terious monster we had better let its first 
chronicler, Champlain, speak for himself. 
I translate the following from his Voyages. 
“There is,” he says, “a wonderful thing 
here, well worthy of mention, which many 
of the natives have assured me is a fact ; 
to wit, that near the Baie des Chaleurs lies 
an island, upon which dwells a monster 
with the form of a woman, but of dreadful 
appearance, and of such stature that the 
top of their masts would reach only to her 
waist. They describe her as being appal- 
ling. She has devoured many of their 
number, and continues to do so, putting 
her victims when she has seized them in a 
huge pocket, which some, who have been 
so lucky as to escape from her dreadful 
clutches, describe as being big enough to 
hold one of their vessels. This monster 
is constantly making horrible noises, and 
bears the name of (;ougou, and when the 
natives speak of her it is always with bated 
breath and trembling lips. Yea, the Sieur 
Prevert de Saint Malo, while on a search 
for mines, assures me that he passed so 
close to the lair of this awful creature that 
he and all on board the vessel heard the 
strange hissing noises she made, and that 
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the natives who were with him told him 
that was indeed the Gougou, and were so 
terrified that they hid themselves wherever 
they could, dreading lest she had come to 
bear them off. I am of opinion,” contin- 
ues Champlain, by way of pronouncing a 
sage judgment upon the evidence before 
him, “that the island is the residence of 
some demon which takes delight in tor- 
menting the people in that way.” 

It seems a pity to spoil so good a story, 
and I am half tempted to leave the mys- 
terious Gougou wrapped in the obscurity 
which no doubt more than anything else 
contributed to make her so appalling ; but 
there is such a plausible theory advanced 
concerning her that it would not perhaps 
be right to suppress it. Some hard-headed 
folk, whose bias lies towards science rather 
than superstition, while they do not pooh- 
pooh the existence of the Gougou, make 
her out to be nothing more nor less than 
a morose old sea-cow or morse, which had 
strayed away from the Magdalen Islands 
(where the beaten paths of those creatures 
may be seen to this day, although they 
themselves vanished long ago), and finding 
the Isle of Miscou somewhat to its tastes, 
had taken up its abode there, much to the 
alarm of the guileless inhabitants who had 
had no previous acquaintance with these ex- 
ceedingly unprepossessing monsters. There 
is a provoking reasonableness about this 
theory, and, unless one has the courage of 
one’s convictions in a very high degree, 
the only course seems to be to give up the 
romantic Gougou, and take to the matter- 
of-fact morse. 

The Baie des Chaleurs boasts yet another 
legend of hardly less general acceptance 
than the one which has just been men- 
tioned, and that is the legend of the 
moving light. According to a writer ina 
local newspaper, the strange phenomenon 
of a bright fire burning far out in the bay, 
and shifting from place to place, has been 
witnessed by many reliable persons since 
the opening of the century. On the 17th 
October, 1861, this writer had the good 
fortune to witness it himself. “It ap- 
peared as if the hull of some little craft 
was on fire, and the devouring element 
was sweeping through the rigging, and con- 
suming everything within its reach. In its 
appearance and movements it is totally 
different from the zgnis fatuus or ‘will o’ 
the wisp.’ It is a sure forerunner of a 
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northwesterly storm. It is not confined to 
one locality, nor to the summer, nor to 
open water, but is as frequently seen on 
the ice in winter time.” To this Mr. 
Lemoine adds that he himself was assured 
by an old navigateur, whose name he gives, 
that he had seen it in the depth of winter, 
and that it blazed furiously on the ice, and 
seemed of the size of a bale of merchan- 
dise. 

According to the newspaper authority 
above quoted, parties have gone out in 
boats to examine the fire; but as they 
approached, it disappeared, reappearing 
behind them when they had passed, and 
thus deftly avoiding close investigation. 
Its real nature none could positively state ; 
and like all other strange phenomena, it 
had its tradition, which is not only current 
among the illiterate, but is firmly believed 
by many of the more intelligent inhabitants. 
This tradition is in brief as follows : — 

Not long before the mysterious light 
first appeared, a small vessel was wrecked 
in the bay, and as neither crew nor cargo 
reached the shore, it was supposed they 
had both disappeared beneath the waves. 
Shortly afterwards, however, the bodies of 
some of the crew were cast up on the 
beach, and then it was made clear that 
they had been victims of foul play, and 
suspicion at once fell upon’ certain individ- 
uals in whose possession were found arti- 
cles belonging to the wrecked vessel. The 
belief was that they had murdered the 
crew, plundered the craft, and then sent it 
adrift, hoping that the waves would con- 
ceal their crime. But there was not much 
law in those early days of settlement, and 
nobody ventured to bring the wrong-doers 
to justice. Yet they were not left unpun- 
ished. A little later, and while they were 
out on the bay together, a northwest storm 
of unprecedented fury suddenly sprang up, 
and in the morning their battered corpses 
were found upon the same rocks that had 
received their victims. Ever since then, 
whenever a gale is brewing to the north- 
west, the warning light is seen in some 
part of the bay. And there are those of 
sufficient hardihood not only to assert, but 
to attest on oath, that they have seen this 
light, or rather, this blazing vessel (for so 
it seemed to them), so distinctly that they 
could recognize the individuals moving 
amidst the flames ! 

I have here confined myself to the 
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southern side of the St. Lawrence River 
and Gulf; but the northern shores also 
have their wealth of thrilling and romantic 
legend. 

Legends are fast losing their force, I 
fear. We are apt to insist upon straight- 


forward reasons for things nowadays, and 
legends do not bear scientific analysis. 
Some day we shall probably give up alto- 
gether believing in them; but that is a 
consummation which I frankly confess I 
can regard with nothing but regret. 


—?o---@---@____ 


IN THE HOUSE 


OF THE FATES. 


By Mary A. P. Stansbury. 


In the shadow Clotho stands, 
And with firm, uplifted hands 

Holds her distaff opulent, — 
Singing still of life’s beginning, 


Careless of her sister 


spinning, 


Or the deadly shears’ intent. 
Smooth and fine the thread that slips 
Through the pliant finger-tips 

Of pale Lachesis, whose eyes, 
Turning in a mute appeal 


From the menace of 


the steel, 


Vainly search for sign of grace 
Atropos’ relentless face, 


Dumb alike to smiles 


and sighs. 


One with cheeks like roses blown 
Pauses on the threshold-stone : 


“Spare !’’ he pleads. 


“The morn is bright, 


Free as air life’s swallow-flight. 
Buds must blossom on the tree, 


Streamlets run to fill 


the sea. 


Stay thy hand,” cries youth, “for me!” 
But she answers, “ Nay, not so! 
Streams grow turbid as they flow, 

Weary droops the wing long flying ; 
Only buds plucked ere they blow 


Fade not with the 


summer dying.” 


Fearless of the deepening shades, 
Happy Love comes gayly faring, — 
On the coldly glittering blades 
Lays his hand in frolic daring : 
“Fate, thou canst not say me nay! 
All the world loves Love, they say, — 
Wouldst thou be the less forbearing?” 
Still her words fall stern and few: 
“Love and beauty grow together, — 
Bitter is the wintry weather ! 
Love is long, but time is longer ; 
Love is strong, but change is stronger, 
And the dead alone are true.” 
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One draws near of haughty mien, 
Forehead bound with laurel green. 
“Hold,” he cries, “thou withered dame! 
Youth is but an aimless rover,— 
Fickle breeze, and fickle lover! 
Lord of time and fate is Fame!” 
Waver not her steadfast eyes: 
“Fierce the blast from mountain skies ; 
Feet that climb not, miss the fretting 
Of the rocks that strew the height. 
Grave-rest,” saith she, “ceaseth quite 
From remembering and forgetting.” 


Who is he without the door, 
Travel-stained, with toil-worn hands, 
Like a pilgrim from far lands? 

Naught his silent lips implore : 
Yet upon the wrinkled cheeks 
Of gray Atropos, a glow, 

As of blossoms in the snow, 

Faintly trembles while she speaks : 
“Latest come, yet not too late, 

By thy form with burdens marred, 
By thy brow with thorn-prick scarred, 
By the pity in thine eyes, — 

Well I know thee, Sacrifice ! 

Enter thou, nor longer wait ! 
Wooing pain, and clasping blessing, 
Seeking naught, yet all possessing, 

Drawing gain from deeps of loss, 
Plucking life from death’s disaster, — 
Enter, of the house the master, 


1»? 


Fate the slave 





saith Atropos. 
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A Story IN Two Parts, 


By George P. Baker, Fr. 


CHAPTER I. 


RETROSPECTION. 


“A noble nature; ... 
Who took his dreams for firm realities, — 
Who once believing, all in all believed.” — Story. 


dictine monastery of San Serpolo this 
warm April day in 1425. ‘The great 
walls of the buildings, nestling at the foot 
of the eastern of the two chains of the 
Apennines which formed the valley, glis- 


|’ was very beautiful about the Bene- 


tened and shone in the bright light of the 
afternoon sun. The hills rose almost from 
the eastern walls. Green and bright at 
first, they sloped away upward till, far up 
above, the bare rocks and stunted trees 
stood out in the sunlight. West of the 
monastery the fertile fields descended 
slowly to the Tiber, a mile away. Across 
the river the land rose again, dotted here 
and there with woods, until it met the 
barren crags of the western Apennines. 
The Tiber, rising away to the north among 
the peaks of the main chain of the Apen- 
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nines, flowed slowly through to the valley. 
At the southern end it turned sharply to 
the west, through a narrow passage, be- 
tween the two mountain chains. 

The monastery had been founded near 
the end of the fourteenth century by its 
present prior, Father Beppi, a Genoese. 
This austere man, during his novitiate in 
one of the great Benedictine monasteries, 
had felt deeply pained as he saw the laxi- 
ties among his fellow-monks, and heard 
of the luxury and worldliness which were 
creeping into the Order everywhere. The 
growing political power, the enviable rep- 
utation for love of learning and of art, 
which the Benedictines were gaining, did 
not blind the novice to the fact that the 
Order had wandered far from the simple, 
austere life recommended by St. Benedict 
in his Rule. The young Genoese blindly 
threw the blame for the laxity which he 
saw, not upon the irresistible spirit of the 
time, but upon the outward manifestations 
of this spirit. The rich paintings and 
frescoes, the delicate marble traceries, 
carvings, and sculptures in the churches 
and in the monasteries, the illuminated 
manuscripts, the close study of the pagan 
poets and writers, —all these were ener- 
vating, absorbing, likely to turn thought 
from God to their own beauties. Like 
many another monkish reformer, the nov- 
ice believed that only by a return to the 
austere life set forth in the Rule of St. 
Benedict could men be kept in the path 
of holiness. 

These ideas were received without sym- 
pathy by the novice’s fellow-monks ; and, 
therefore, before he took his vows he left 
the monastery, and journeyed through the 
country, preaching. He spoke against the 
laxities among the monks and the artistic 
tendencies which were turning the thoughts 
of men from God to worldly things. Fer- 
vent, zealous, eloquent, he made converts 
fast, though mainly in the hill towns of the 
country, whither the artistic tendencies of 
the time had not penetrated in their full 
force. While he was considering where 
he might best establish the little band that 
had gathered around him, he came to the 
valley of San Serpolo. Charmed by the 
quiet beauty and the seclusion of the place, 
the eighty converts built their monastery 
here. The reputation of these monks for 
austerity and holiness slowly spread, though 
few strangers came to them. While the 





spirit of the Renaissance gained greater 
power daily in nearly all parts of Italy, 
this band of men remained untouched by 
it in their seclusion. After thirty years, 
the path beside the Tiber was little worn 
between the river and the mountain pass. 

Little, however, of the beauty of the val- 
ley this warm April afternoon did the young 
monk by the western window of the scrip- 
torium see. He had sunk back in his 
chair. The manuscript which he had been 
copying lay neglected upon his desk. His 
hands rested idly in his lap, and his eyes 
were fixed upon the peaks of the western 
Apennines. The black robe of the Bene- 
dictine Order brought out distinctly the 
sharply cut lines of his pale face. The 
mouth was regular, but had a suspicion of 
sensitiveness in the droop at the corners. 
The nostril of the fine, straight nose was 
thin, and quivered now and then as the 
dreamer mused. The beauty of the coun- 
tenance was, however, in the eyes: large, 
brown, dreamy, they changed with every 
passing mood in the mind of the monk. 
The high, intellectual forehead beneath 
the tonsure looked even higher than it was. 
The face, as a whole, was proud, sensitive, 
brilliant, though, like the frail, stooping 
figure, it showed traces of illness and 
fatigue. 

No ordinary thoughts, certainly, had 
made Brother Filippo neglect his work. 
He was thinking over the history of his 
life, the story of a youth a monk at nine- 
teen. As he mused, it seemed to him but 
yesterday that he, Francesco Brunelli then, 
had stood with his father in the reception- 
room of Niccolo Niccoli in Florence. 
Really it was years ago, for he was but 
thirteen at that time, a shy, loving lad, 
made doubly sensitive by the recent death 
of his mother, who had idolized him. Half 
heart-broken at the thought of leaving his 
home among the hills near Florence, he 
had come with his father to their friend 
Niccoli. His father, seeing the growing 
brilliancy of the boy, wished him to have 
the great advantages which residence in 
the house of the eminent scholar would 
offer. 

Brother Filippo remembered the inter- 
view well. How immense the reception- 
room had looked with its statues and its 
carvings ; how beautiful the brilliantly col- 
ored floor. How kind and sympathetic 
Niccoli was. As the child glanced from , 
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the slight figure clad in a loose-flowing, 
rose-colored gown to the intellectual, sen- 
sitive face, shadowed by glossy black hair, 
he had marked the fine blending of dignity 
and kindness in the bearing of Niccoli, 
and had fancied the man must be like one 
of the gods of whom his father had often 
told him. When Niccoli drew Francesco 
to his side, and, with an arm about his 
waist, talked to him of the time when he 
and Francesco’s father were boyish friends, 
of his home among the hills, and, lastly, 
of the mother lately dead, the great scholar 
was so sympathetic, so kind, that he took 
away from Francesco something of the 
sting of the parting with his father. Yet 
the monk remembered that when, half- 
dazed by his new surroundings, he saw the 
dear figure disappearing, the sense of his 
loss had overwhelmed him. Poor little 
one! Brother Filippo felt an odd pity for 
himself as he thought of the scene. 

Niccoli had really loved Francesco’s 
father, and he transferred his affection 
to the boy. There was, too, something 
wondrously winning about the eager, keen, 
loving, impressionable child, and Niccoli, 
though busied with a thousand cares, yet 
found time to spend occasional hours with 
the boy, — times of rarest delight to Fran- 
cesco. He never dreamed that his pro- 
tector could be anything but the best, the 
most learned of men. Could any one be 
kinder, more loving than he? Could any 
one have more respect shown to him? 
Did not strangers come to the house daily 
just to see and to speak with his patron? 
Did not people constantly send him tokens 
of respect, —a vase, a bit of antique mar- 
ble, a mosaic, or a statue? The child 
felt that he had been right at first, — Nic- 
coli was a descendant of the gods. 

This blind devotion to Niccoli was for- 
tunate, for one day news came that the 
father of Francesco had been stricken with 
the fever. He had time only, before he 
died, to send his blessing to his boy, and 
a message to Niccoli, begging him to treat 
Francesco as his own. For awhile Fran- 
cesco grieved sorely, but at last time and 
the kindness of Niccoli had their effect : 
the boy took up his old life, — with the 
difference only that, beside the ideal of 
perfection which he had enshrined in his 
heart at the death of his mother, he now 
placed another. 

Strange enough, too, was this life which 
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Francesco resumed. He had no tutor. 
Instead, three or four busy scholars each 
came in to teach him for an hour. These 
men recognized the brightness of the lad, 
but, absorbed in their work, did not gain his 
confidence or friendship. When the morn- 
ing lessons were over, Francesco was free 
to wander through the house. He could 
even go into the streets if a servant at- 
tended him. It was a companionless life 
in the sense of association with children, for 
they seldom came into the house. When 
they did, Francesco found them very dull : 
they did not care for the same things as 
he. He had learned to love the manu- 
scripts of his patron, and liked nothing 
better than, ensconcing himself in some 
deep window-seat of the library, to dream 
over some old parchment. What wild, 
childish fancies he wove! The stories of 
the saints held him spell-bound. His 
temples would throb, and his blood surge 
to and fro as he read of their heroic deeds, 
and often he would fall to dreaming, won- 
dering if some day, he, Francesco Bru- 
nelli, might not act as bravely as these men 
of old. Often, too, the boy would steal 
out toward night with an attendant, and go 
into one of the great churches. The dim- 
ness of the vast building ; the shadows flit- 
ting to and fro, showing here a bit of gold, 
there a piece of marble ; the deep tones 
of the priests ; — all these sights and sounds 
appealed strongly to the child. When 
the choir chanted softly, he would sit 
drinking in the music, oblivious to every- 
thing about him, till he was left alone in 
the church and the hesitating touch of the 
servant recalled him to himself. Yet of 
religion in its true sense the boy heard 
nothing. Niccoli was strongly affected by 
his study of the ancient writers and by his 
contact with the Eastern philosophers of 
his day ; but he would allow no one to 
talk to Francesco on religious subjects. 
He could do that himself, he said ; but he 
never spoke to the boy on such matters. 
Another amusement of the child was to 
wander among the statues which filled the 
house of his protector. The pieces of 
marble were not to him cold and lifeless ; 
his Greek and Latin made the heroes and 
gods his friends, almost his companions. 
Day after day he would sit watching them, 
dreaming of the deeds for which they were 
celebrated. Often darkness would come 
upon him before he knew it, and he would 
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awake from his revery to find the room 
filled with shadows. At such a time the 
features of the statues, with the changing 
lights playing upon them, seemed to soften 
and to vary. Francesco thought the fig- 
ures all but spoke to him. As the years 
went by he grew to love them as a part of 
his life. 

When all these modes of amusement 
failed to please him, the boy would creep 
near a group of learned men talking 
around Niccoli. What strange things he 
heard! All the literary men, all the 
artists of Florence were constant visitors, 
and never did a great or learned foreigner 
come to the city without calling upon 
Niccoli. All the important literary and 
artistic topics of the day were discussed in 
the presence of the boy. He listened 
eagerly, and, when the talk was over, he 
would go to some pet corner in the 
library, to think for hours of what he had 
heard. Certainly this was a strange life 
for a brilliant, growing lad. He was with- 
out other companions than his manuscripts, 
the statues, and the fancies of his own 
brain ; beloved and petted by his patron, 
when the busy man could find time ; idol- 
ized by the servants. He was learned in 
things of which most children do not even 
dream, ignorant of most of the absorbing 
thoughts of growing boys. Innocent, bril- 
liant, impressionable, Francesco was pre- 
paring for a life which would be a great 
success or a great failure. It was a train- 
ing to make a pedant of the child, if he 
had not been such an honest, sympathetic 
little fellow ; to lead him into idleness and 
wrong-doing, if he had not been deeply 
interested in everything about him. 


CHAPTER II. 
DISILLUSION. 


“Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight.” — SHELLEY. 


Four years passed. The sympathetic 
and the imaginative in the nature of Fran- 
cesco were brought out more and more by 
his artistic surroundings. His love for 
Niccoli became a passion. Niccoli was a 
paragon, a man without reproach. In this 
great love lay the cause of the change in 
the life of Francesco Brunelli. 

One afternoon Francesco, absorbed in 
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his book, was lying curled up in a shady 
corner of the library. Suddenly he heard 
in the next alcove the firm, even tones of 
the monk Ambrose Traversarius, the inti- 
mate friend of Niccoli. He scarcely knew 
what the monk was saying until some 
slowly uttered words brought him to his 
feet. 

“Niccoli, is this true, this rumor that 
everybody in Florence is mouthing to-day, 
that you have deliberately stolen the affec- 
tions of Benvenuta, your brother’s sweet- 
heart, — that she is now your mistress?” 

Before Francesco, indignant, ready to 
spring with hand and voice to the aid of 
his patron, could move, Niccoli answered 
coldly, cynically, neither denying nor ad- 
mitting the charge. His coldness chilled 
the boy. Traversarius now pleaded with 
his friend, but Niccoli put him off half- 
jestingly, till growing suddenly stern, he 
said :— 

“Traversarius, enough of this. I love 
Benvenuta. Come here next week, and 
she shall be my answer to your questions.” 

As Niccoli spoke, things swam before 
the eyes of Francesco. His patron not 
only guilty, but this woman to be in the 
house where he must see her every day! 
He strove to cry out, to beg Niccoli to 
unsay his cruel words, but he could make 
no sound. He swayed to and fro, and 
sank upon the floor. 

When Francesco came to hiinself, he 
was in bed in his own room, and the ser- 
vants were attending him. At the hour 
for supper Niccoli had sent some one to 
look for him, and he had been found. 
His heart ached when he thought that the 
man whom he had worshipped as perfec- 
tion was a brute in his passions. He could 
not bear to think of his future life with 
Niccoli. All night long he struggled with 
his trouble, and only as morning dawned 
did he fall asleep. 

When he awoke towards noon he was 
refreshed by his sleep and, inspired by the 
hopefulness of childhood, he fancied that 
some almost impossible event might yet 
set matters right. Looking pale and wan 
he went to the room where he and his 
patron sometimes dined together. In 
spite of all his efforts, he was shy and 
constrained. Niccoli saw this at once. 
It was all that was needed to make him 
certain that Francesco had overheard all 
the charges of Traversarius. The boy 
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was the only thing the selfish man really 
loved, and he knew how he had fallen in 
the lad’s eyes. For a moment good and 
evil battled in his soul. ‘Then coming 
forward gayly, he said: “Ah, Francesco, 
has my churchman been roughly awakened 
from his fancies? Come, love rules us all, 
scholars, monks, rabble; and I am like 
other men. Cease your dreamings now. 
I thought to leave you in them a little 
longer, but Ambrose has spoiled that.” 

Silent, amazed, Francesco gazed at Nic- 
coli. Maddened by the look, Niccoli 
came nearer to the boy, crying sharply : — 

“Come, speak! Don’t play the woman 
with me.” Still the boy stood as if 
dazed, and spoke not. Niccoli, angered 
by the pleading, despairing look in his 
eyes, grasped him roughly by the arm as 
if he would force him to speak. The boy 
shrank from the touch as from pollution, 
and Niccoli, stung to frenzy by this silent 
contempt, flung Francesco from him, and 
hurried from the room. The child slipped 
upon the marble pavement and fell heavily. 
For a moment he lay quiet, stunned by the 
fall. Then dragging himself up slowly, he 
stole to a nook in the library. Curling 
himself up wearily, he gave himself to 
despairing thought. Life had changed 
suddenly from a beautiful, dream-like ex- 
istence to a hopeless, disgusting blank. 
The man whom he had loved best in all 
the world was guilty of loathsome acts ; 
worse, was unrepentant, laughed at his 
follies, and treated them as a matter of 
course. Was it true, the boy asked him- 
self, that the world is a mass of corrup- 
tion, of vileness? Could he not trust 
any one? What proof had he now that 
the beautiful and strange things which his 
patron had told him were true? Was 
there no goodness, no beauty in the world ? 
No, he could not believe Niccoli. There 
must be some good in the world when men 
and women like his father and mother had 
lived in it. Now came the agonizing 
thought: “Suppose these dead parents 
whom you worshipped reverently as per- 
fection were false, untrue like the rest of 
mankind.” Francesco struggled to put 
down the thought as the prompting of 
some demon, but it mastered him ; it 
dinned itself into his ears. The boy tried 
to say that it was impossible, but the mock- 
ing question came: “ Why, since the per- 
fect man has proved to be false?” 
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Now, too, came the temptation to cease 
to struggle for the right that is but an 
illusion. It would be easy, so easy to do 
this, for it would bring a kind of peace ; 
and Niccoli would, perhaps, love him as of 
old. In his temptation, the esthetic train- 
ing of the sensitive child stood him in place 
of a well-trained conscience. As he had 
roamed among his statues and his books, 
dreaming of the mighty deeds of the heroes, 
of the virtues of the saints, he had formed, 
unconsciously, the idea of virtue as the 
really beautiful thing in life, as the perfec- 
tion of existence. To him vice meant the 
twisted figures, the evil faces, the disgusting 
coarseness of the city rabble which he saw 
in his walks. Wickedness was for him 
synonymous with ugliness, and was there- 
fore loathsome. 

Thus Francesco, avoiding Niccoli who 
sent once or twice to ask for him, fought 
with his doubts for two weary days and 
sleepless nights. As he came down the 
stairs toward evening of the third day, he 
met Niccoli on the landing. The boy, 
worn and exhausted by his sleepless 
nights, had not control of himself. He 
halted, and even trembled slightly, as he 
saw his patron. The face of Niccoli dark- 
ened. 

“Francesco,” he said, “ enough of this 
nonsense! T[)on’t let me see you again 
until you can come to me like your old 
self.” 

He passed by the boy quickly, but after 
a step or two turned with a queer look, 
saying : 

“If this is jealousy which wears upon 
you, you flatter me. Put it away. Ben- 
venuta will be here day after to-morrow. 
Only look your old handsome self and she 
will like you; then there will be two to 
love you instead of one.” 

Francesco bowed his head and passed 
on. Now he felt not only grieved, but 
angered, insulted. Never, never, would 
he seek to gain favor with the contempti- 
ble woman. Full of bitter thoughts he 
went out into the street. 

As he was passing one of the churches, 


he heard the sound of music. He went 
in, and found a shadowy corner. Far off 
the choir boys were singing. Suddenly 


the chorus ceased, and a sweet, pure boy’s 
voice began an appeal to all in trouble. 
The music, touching, tender, swelled, rose, 
and floated up among the great arches, 
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until it seemed to die away like an echo. 
On and on sang the boy, supported at 
times by a subdued chanting from the 
chorus. The whole song went home to 
the heart of Francesco. A great flood of 
tender feeling took the place of his pain 
and doubt. He longed to find some 
sympathetic soul to whom he could con- 
fide his trouble. Here, like a flash illumi- 
nating his whole soul, came the thought 
that the song which had so moved him 
had told of One who could give him the 
help which he needed. Filled with an 
ecstasy of. relief, Francesco fell upon his 
knees and poured out his soul in a con- 
fused, heartfelt prayer. Again and again 
he begged with almost childish simplicity 
for some instant help in his trouble which 
should put an end to his pain and bring 
back the old, happy, trustful, dreamy 
life. As he prayed, a great relief came to 
him and he felt that he had found a friend 
who would not desert him, who could be 
trusted implicitly. 

At last the boy arose and wandered out 
of the church. He was wondering now 
about this God to whom he had just been 
praying. In his home among the hills he 
had followed blindly the guidance of his 
mother in religious matters. For him his 
parents were the objects for all reverence 
and for absorbing love. Of God as a 
father, as anything but an intangible, awe- 
inspiring spirit whom men worshipped 
from afar, he had hardly thought. In the 
house of Niccoli he had heard nothing of 
religious matters, and as he became ab- 
sorbed in the artistic surroundings about 
him he thought less and less of the words 
of his mother about this mysterious being. 
In the churches, not the words of the ser- 
vice, but the music and the decorations 
appealed to Francesco. 

It seemed to the lad afterwards, that as 
he wandered, this God guided him to a 
solution of his doubts. As he turned into 
the great square before La Badia, he found 
it filled with people. A scaffolding had 
been erected at the corner of the monas- 
tery. Peasants, laborers, nobles, — men, 
women, and children, — were huddled to- 
gether, their faces fixed unswervingly upon 
a dark figure on the staging. Now and 
then the crowd swayed to and fro as with 
a common impulse and a great, swelling 
cry of “ Amen,” or of “ Pater, Pater, pec- 
cavimus,’’ arose. 





In his overwrought condition of mind 
the scene affected Francesco strangely. A 
feeling that here, at last, he should find 
the solution of his doubts and difficulties 
seized him. He pushed excitedly into 
the square and as near as possible to the 
staging. After a moment it was evident 
that the monk’s text was: “ Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” 
It seemed to Francesco, as he listened, 
that the words of the monk, inspired by 
the God to whom the boy had just been 
praying for aid, were directed to him alone. 
The speaker, filled with the glory and the 
beauty of his message, spoke as one who 
but uttered the words of One greater than 
he. With pathos and tenderness he painted 
the trials, the griefs, the disappointments 
of the worldly life. Its false charms, its 
vain beauties, all these were touched with 
infinite sympathy for erring mankind, but 
with an unmasking hand that revealed the 
faults in all their hideousness. Groans and 
exclamations like a great echo constantly 
answered the appeals of the preacher. 
Francesco uttered not a word. Wonder, 
amazement, and yet a growing content filled 
his mind. This monk, too, was showing 
that the world was but little better than 
Niccoli had said. All in it was hollow, bad ; 
yet Francesco was not hopeless now. He 
felt that the speaker had a remedy to offer, 
—some means to mount above these diffi- 
culties. Had not God sent this man to 
him? Francesco thought superstitiously. 

Stopping suddenly in his portrayal of 
the woes of every-day life, the speaker, 
impassioned by the love of his calling, 
began to draw the beauties of the religious 
life of monasticism. He described clearly, 
fascinatingly, its repose, its quiet, its free- 
dom from the falsities and the wearying 
cares of the world. More and more 
moved, he leaned forward and talked to 
his hearers as a pitying father with an 
erring child. His words glowed with 
fervor ; now his voice rang out loudly, now 
it softened and fell. Again the crowd was 
beside itself. Women sobbed and moaned. 
Men forced themselves nearer and nearer 
to the scaffolding, calling upon the monk 
to take them, sinners as they were, into 
his care. Francesco, his eyes fixed upon 
the monk, knelt spell-bound. At last, at 
last, he had found the life which he had 
begun to fear was impossible. Here was 
the perfect existence, in which, through 
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daily communion with God, a man might 
lead a noble, pure life far, far away from 
the corruption of the world. A new pur- 
pose, a new being sprang up within Fran- 
cesco. This life must be his life. As if to 
settle the last doubt in Francesco’s mind, 
the monk suddenly turned to his part of 
the crowd, crying, with outstretched arms, 
a look of wonderful pleading love and 
tenderness upon his face : — 

“Come, come, then, my children, to 
the arms of your holy mother, the Church. 
Cast off all your burdens and cares. Lay 
them upon her shoulders. Strong, glori- 
ous, all-loving, tender, she will bear them 
for you. Come, then, O ye weary ones 
and heart-broken: come, rest on her 
bosom, and find repose, peace, happiness 
for evermore. Amen and amen.” 

For a moment after the monk ceased 
speaking there was a deep silence ; then 
sobs burst from the crowd. ‘Those nearest 
the scaffolding rushed upon the man, and 
covered his robes, his hands, with kisses. 
The monk was almost overwhelmed by the 
frantic movements of the enthusiasts. As 
Brother Filippo thought of the scene, he 
remembered only that he joined those 
about the holy man, offering himself as a 
candidate for monkhood. The candidates 
could stay at La Badia, or a few could 
start with Father Massi that night for his 
monastery near Naples. Brother Filippo 
remembered that he had begged to be 
among the latter. Above all he wished to 
get away from Florence, for it seemed ugly, 
hateful to him. His request was granted, 
and in company with the Father and a 
few of the converts he left Florence in the 
night. By morning they were in a village 
several miles away. 

The journey to Naples was to be long, 
for Father Massi wished to stop wherever 
he felt that he could do good; often he 
went far out of his way to preach in some 
mountain village. Almost at once after 
the departure from Florence the converts 
began their hard and absorbing duties as 
novices. Early, Francesco realized how 
selfish his old life had been, and, filled 
with passionate regret, outdid himself in 
good offices. When, rarely, he had time 
to recall the old days, it was not with long- 
ing. His love for Niccoli had changed to 
a great, tender pity, and his musings always 
ended with a prayer for his patron. He 
heard nothing from Niccoli. He believed 
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that from his manner of leaving Florence 
he was lost forever to the old life. 

After five months of wandering, the 
party came one night to San Serpolo. As 
Francesco climbed over the hills at the 
north and looked down into the valley suf- 
fused with the brightness of the setting 
sun, it seemed to him the most beautiful, 
the most restful place he had ever seen. 
He felt that here, if anywhere, a man might 
lead the quiet, prayerful life he had con- 
ceived. Knowing, however, that his future 
was no longer his own, he tried to stifle 
the longing to stay in the valley, that grew 
ever stronger as he went down the hills. 

Later, it seemed to Francesco that God 
had heard his wish, for Father Massi came 
after vespers to ask him if he would be 
willing to stay at San Serpolo. Father 
Beppi, the prior, wished to add a few 
young monks to the monastery. In his 
joy at this unexpected good fortune, Fran- 
cesco was silent for a moment. Father 
Massi, seeing that the novice hesitated, 
dwelt on the quietness, the seclusion, the 
pastoral simplicity of the life at the mon- 
astery. Was it not wonderful, he asked, 
that in a time of laxity a man not thirty 
could found a monastery with rules as rigid 
as those of San Serpolo? This was what 
Father Beppi had done,— with all who 
knew of his hopes deriding and calling 
him a foolish zealot. His purity, his aus- 
terity, and his brilliancy had triumphed 
over everything. The Pope, recognizing 
his wonderful goodness and his power, had 
attached the monastery to the Benedictine 
Order. If ever mortal man could attain 
perfection, this just, austere man would, 
said Father Massi. As Francesco listened 
to the glowing account, he felt filled with 
admiration for Father Beppi. Ah, if he 
could only be like the prior! Yes, he 
would stay at San Serpolo. His decision 
pleased Father Massi, for Francesco was 
the only one of the novices who was will- 
ing to remain. 

Francesco and the father now went to 
see the prior. When the novice came into 
Father Beppi’s presence, there was some- 
thing very cold about the tall, thin, rigid 
figure, wasted by fasting and nights of 
prayer. The face that looked question- 
ingly at Francesco had heavy features. 
The chin was square, the mouth almost 
fierce in its firmness. The great, fiery 
black eyes looked out from beneath heavy 
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eyebrows. Francesco admitted to himself 
that it was a face to wonder at, not to 
love. Yet the prior was very kind during 
the interview, and so Francesco came hap- 
pily away, feeling that with such a model 
as the abbot before him, and with such a 
quiet, peaceful home as the monastery, he 
could not fail to find at last the perfect 
life of which he had dreamed. 

At once after the departure of his com- 
panions, Francesco settled down to his 
round of duties. They were even harder 
than were his tasks upon the journey, but 
he found a great satisfaction in their very 
novelty, and he worked on happily for four 
months. Then he suddenly fell ill with 
fever. For two months he did not leave 
the hospital. When he became convales- 
cent, he was filled with a great thankful- 
ness to God for bringing him back to life, 
and he counted the days until the time 
when he could devote himself forever to 
the service of his Maker. ‘Two months 
ago the day for taking the vows had come. 
To-day, Francesco Brunelli existed only in 
these idle memories of the past. Brother 
Filippo, the pale young monk, had taken 
his place. 

Brother Filippo had mused long. Out- 
side the window the scene had changed 
greatly. Long shadows were falling across 
the valley, and blackness was settling down 
between the Tiber and the western Apen- 
nines. 

Far up on the peaks of the hills, some 
rocks still glistened in the light of the set- 
ting sun. Life had sprung up in the valley. 
That which had recalled Brother Filippo 
to himself was the bleating of a huddling 
flock of sheep which were coming up the 
roadway. Farther off, amid a cloud of 
dust, a herd of cattle were coming home. 
Scattered over the valley, too, were bands 
of monks returning from labor in the fields. 
It was a restful, quieting scene, but it did 
not give repose to the young monk. With 
a sigh, he looked wearily at his manuscript, 
stung by the thought of his negligence. As 
he turned, the last rays of the setting sun 
came in at the window, flooding the high, 
bare room with light. For a moment the 
rafters, the desks, seats, and manuscript 
cases stood out vividly, then the brightness 
died away and darkness fell. A bell tolled 
softly in the cloisters. Filled with a strange 
dissatisfaction and unrest, Brother Filippo 
left the scriptorium. 
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CHAPTER III. 
STRUGGLE. 


“ What is it, and whither, whence, 
This unsleeping, secret sense, 
Longing for its rest and food?” — FURNEss. 


To-nicHT Brother Filippo felt more un- 
happy than at any time since he had left 
Florence. His uneasiness, his dissatisfac- 
tion, had been increasing for days. At first 
he had thought that they were but the 
effects of his illness and had tried to put 
them away from him, but in spite of all his 
efforts they had grown stronger. He felt, 
too, that it was strange how much his 
thoughts had wandered recently to the old 
days in Florence. He did not wish him- 
self back there. Far from it; the life 
would have been loathsome to him. Some- 
times he would temporarily become ab- 
sorbed in copying an old manuscript, but 
soon the task would lie idle before him, 
and his truant thoughts would be far away. 
He prayed for help, but felt that he was 
yielding, that daily the thoughts were gain- 
ing stronger possession of him. ‘To-day, 
for the first time since he had left Flor- 
ence, he had reviewed his whole life. He 
had sinned against his prior in neglecting 
his work, and against his God in giving 
way to vain, idle thoughts. What, too, 
had he as a result of his dreaming? Noth- 
ing but a fearful restlessness, a blind, wild 
desire for something, he knew not what. 
He was aware only that whatever his spirit 
craved it was beyond his power to provide. 

Brother Filippo went to vespers, there- 
fore, in no calm state of mind. He must 
ask pardon of God for his negligence, must 
beg for aid to fight the strange disquiet of 
his soul. As he passed down the aisle of 
the dimly lighted building, while the deep, 
sweet notes of the processional hymn 
echoed among the arches, he felt freed 
from his harassing thoughts for the first 
time during the day. But when he knelt 
in prayer they mingled again tryingly with 
the thoughts which he wished to express, 
though not in all their old power. He 
fancied that some of them had _ passed 
away from him over the lines of kneeling, 
gowned figures, to lose themselves in the 
dim corners of the church. 

After the service, as he sat among his 
brethren in the chapter-house and listened 
to the prior reading the evening lesson, he 








was almost entirely free from his disturb- 
ing thoughts. Compline, too, passed pleas- 
antly and quickly for him, and when this 
last service of the day was over he went 
directly to his cell. -It was a bare little 
room facing west. In it there was nothing 
but a bed, a chair, a desk, and a crucifix. 
Brother Filippo came into it almost elated 
with his sense of freedom from care. 
Hardly, however, was he inside before the 
old troubles were upon him again. They 
well-nigh maddened him, they were so in- 
consequential in the way in which they 
came to him. At one moment the figures in 
the statuary-hall of Niccoli were as vividly 
before him as they were a year or more 
before when he had roamed among them. 
Often, too, his thoughts wandered to the 
old library. ‘The long-forgotten names of 
rich, rare old manuscripts came to him. 
At another time he seemed to be in one 
of the magnificent churches which he knew 
as a boy; for a moment he thrilled once 
more with the beauties that had pleased 
him years before. His thoughts seemed 
to wander without reason and he could 
not guide them; yet they always showed 
him some scene or some object which he 
had once loved. Far into the night Brother 
Filippo struggled with his feelings. He 
tried to argue himself free: he said he 
was still ill; that he was becoming mor- 
bid. He must ask to go out of the mon- 
astery. He would beg Father Beppi to 
let him tend a flock to-morrow. Planning, 
praying, he fought with his thoughts until, 
worn out at last, he threw himself upon 
the bed and fell into an uneasy sleep. 

The bell for matins was ringing when 
Brother Filippo awoke. As he hurried out 
into the ambulatory the cloister looked 
very cold in the pale moonlight. On all 
four sides arose the straight, unadorned 
columns which supported the roof of the 
ambulatory. Through the narrow passage 
by the refectory on the south came a stream 
of light from the outer court. It made a 
broad, bright path across the sward and 
flickered upon the walls of the church and 
the chapter-house. The whole sombre 
picture depressed Brother Filippo unac- 
countably. He felt the consciousness of 
impending trouble, which comes sometimes 
in the early morning before the burdens 
of the preceding day have really been 
taken up again. The long and almost 
continuous service of matins, lauds, and 
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prime did not soothe him. In the gradual 
dawning of the day the long distance, the 
great walls, the plain furnishings of the 
chill church looked repellant. A feeling 
of terrible loneliness and dismay crept over 
him. As he went through the services, a 
fancy which he hardly dared to recognize 
gradually took form in his mind. It was 
a terrible query for the young monk: 
“Could it be that even in this religious 
life some element was lacking for the at- 
tainment of the ideal existence which he 
had conceived?” No, no, he could not 
admit the thought: if anything was wrong 
it was through some fault of his. God had 
helped him before ; he would aid him now 
if he but prayed. 

After matins were over Brother Filippo 
easily gained permission from Father Beppi 
to tend a flock of sheep. For some days 
it seemed to him that this change from 
indoor to outdoor life put an end to his 
troubles. It was months since he had 
been in the fields, and the newness of 
everything about him absorbed his atten- 
tion. The rough hills, the rushing Tiber, 
the woods, the flowers, the very rocks, 
filled him with delight. He was perfectly 
content to sit hour by hour, as the flock 
grazed near by, watching the life shown 
around him in plant and bird and insect. 
As the hours for terce, sext, and none came, 
he knelt in the field and went through the 
proper service with quiet pleasure. Some- 
times, too, he tried to read the words of 
some Father of the Church, but generally 
the manuscript soon fell in his lap and he 
became absorbed in the doings of Nature. 
During these days the old troublesome 
thoughts came but seldom,— only when 
he returned to the monastery. Brother 
Filippo began to dread the hour for the 
home-coming, for he feared that his doubts 
and reveries would meet him at the gate. 
This they did more and more till finally 
they began to creep even into his life in 
the fields) The monk still enjoyed the 
scene about him, still saw its beauties, but 
his growing unrest showed him that even 
in this outdoor life there was something 
lacking which his spirit craved. Each day 
he wrestled longer with his reveries as with 
a slothful sin, but again and again they 
conquered. Only now and then temporary 
relief came to him among the manuscripts 
of the scriptorium, in the church, or in the 
fields. Exhausted mentally and physically 
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by his struggle, he grew hopeless, and 
began to think of confessing his troubles 
to Father Beppi. 

One evening, after a day of great men- 
tal struggle, Brother Filippo came into 
the monastery yard with a herd of cattle. 
Worn out and weary, he was hurrying to 
give his herd their evening meal, that as 
soon as possible he might go to his cell 
for prayer. To get the needed hay he 
was forced to go up into the loft of the 
stable. The place was dark except for a 
little light which came in from a window 
facing east. As Brother Filippo pitched 
the hay carelessly to the lowing herd 
below, his eye caught the glint of a beam 
of light upon something which he had 
uncovered. With a weary movement he 
pushed aside the hay which rested upon 
it: a large piece of marble, discolored 
and stained was revealed. The monk, 
filled with wonder, dragged it to the 
window. The faint light showed him the 
massive head of a statue. It was cov- 
ered with earth and stained by the exu- 
dations of the soil, but its great beauty 
was plain to the practised eye of the 
monk. His heart gave a strange bound 
of joy and happiness. Here indeed was 
a prize! Where could it have come 
from? What head was it? All the artis- 
tic training of the past exerted its power. 
Brother Filippo forgot everything, — his 
cattle, his supper, the vesper service. 
Seizing a wisp of hay, he began with 
feverish haste to brush the dirt from the 
head. He was not very successful in his 
efforts, but enough so to show him the 
value of his prize. ‘The thick wavy locks 
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fell evenly away from the broad forehead 
of the statue. The beard was thick and 
heavy. ‘The features were fine and regu- 
lar ; the eyes large and wide-open. ‘There 
was, too, an imperial touch in the position 
of the head upon the strong, sinewy neck. 
The charm of the bust, however, was the 
subtle blending in the face of different 
feelings. The expression was grand, ma- 
jestic, and at the same time sweet, tender, 
good. Brother Filippo knew the moment 
he saw clearly the cleansed head that he 
was gazing on the face of Jupiter; that 
before him lay a fragment of what must 
have been a masterpiece of ancient art. 

Long the monk looked at the head, 
lost in a delightful revery. A strange con- 
tent was in his soul; at the first sight of 
the beautiful face all his troubling doubts 
and fears had fled away. Dreaming still, 
he roamed about the loft, looking for 
traces of another piece of the statue, but 
he found none. __ Blissfully happy, unmind- 
ful of the growing darkness, he sat down 
again before the head. He did not seem 
to think; a joy far too great for words 
held him spellbound. Blacker and blacker 
grew the shadows in the loft, until the 
head became invisible, but still Brother 
Filippo sat unheeding the change around 
him. Suddenly the vesper bell began to 
toll. With a long sigh of content too 
deep for utterance, Brother Filippo came 
back to himself. Hastily he pushed the 
head into its corner, covering it with 
hay. Throwing some more fodder to his 
herd, he gave a last look towards the 
head, and then passed lightly down to 
the floor below. 


{Zo be concluded.) 





NEW ENGLAND. 
By Celia Parker Woolley. 


A DOUBLE heritage we owe to thee, — 

The prize of beauty and the gift of thought. 

What spell of sweet enchantment must have wrought 
Thy beauteous framework of rock, wood, and sea, 
With stately rivers flowing peacefully 

Past old ancestral farms, where men once fought 
The heroic battle of the Right, and bought 
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THE ANSIWER. 


With blood an honored nation’s liberty : 

A boon that brightens all thy skies anew, 
And gives the mountain pine a hardier grace, 
Deepens fair Merrimac’s blue, 

Quickens the pulse-beat and the stirring pace 
Of youth, and reimbues the world with faith, 
Ennobling life, and sanctifying death. 


i. 


Oh, be thou then forever grandly true 

To that high trust the ages hold in thee ; 

Be leader still, New England, strong and free, 
As is brave honor’s meed and greatness’ due. 
Respect the old, but kindly greet the new; 
Keep fresh and undimned vision still to see 
The present need and opportunity, 

And let not waiting wrong and weakness sue 
To thee in vain. Then shall thy happy hills 
In greener verdure grow, thy rocks uprise 

In lasting strength, thy streams and rippling rills 
Chant tuneful praises under smiling skies 

Of a fair land that owns the signal word 

That warns and speaks the coming of the Lord. 


THE ANSWER. 
By Frances Albert Doughty. 


:. 


I LooKED through rainbows in the dew at morn, 
And heard enchanted whispers in the air; 

With eager heart I said to those I loved, — 
How could I leave you and this world so fair? 


a, 


Now ’tis high noon, Illusion lost in glare, 
And loved ones many lie beneath the sod ; 
An awful fear creeps in, —that I might stay 
Till a7 have left me,—spare me this, my God! 


ITT. 


Nay ; for Humanity encircles thee, 
O longing soul! thou canst not be alone ; 
If all should leave thee who were dear on earth, 
Reach out thine arms and find there still — thine own. 




























RECENT CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
IN BOSTON. 
By A. R. Willard. 


T is a pretty sight, coming out through West Street 
or Temple Place, just after a winter sunset, to look off 

to the west across the Common. ‘The bare limbs of 
the trees form a network against the glowing evening sky, 
and behind this network rise in the distant background 
the towers and spires of the Back Bay churches. ‘These 
towers and spires are all the more beautiful in the glimpse 
had of them from this point, or as one walks along the 
path on the Common toward the old elm enclosure, be- 











cause they are 
pierced with open- 
ings. The silhouette 
is not merely of the outer 
outline. The arches of 
the belfry space let through 
the same yellow light; and so 
sharp is the contrast between the dark stones and the luminous atmosphere behind, 
that every feature of the design which can enter into the profile is marked out with 
great distinctness. Farthest toward the Charles River rises the spire of the First 
Church. A little distance toward the south comes the medieval, square-topped tower 
of the First Baptist, with its low-pitched, pyramidal roof; and then still to the south- 
ward the graceful pinnacled shaft of the Central Church, and the Italian campanile 
of the New Old South. A mile away, Trinity retreats a little behind tke Arlington 
Street steeple, but detaches itselfas one moves. Greatest of all, in some respects, it 
still does not contribute so much to this evening glimpse westward as the higher and 
more open towers and spires. 
All of these churches, and others which are almost or quite as recent, stand for 
a great advance artistically in many ways over the church-building of the last cen- 
tury in Boston. Even the Arlington Street Church, which is so wholly an echo of the 
past that I do not regard it as belonging to the present topic, represents the artistic 
style of this past, worked out with an elaborateness and with a careful minuteness of 
detail which signifies a great advance, not simply in the wealth, but in the artistic 
perception of the community which produced it. The transition between the two 
periods, — between the days when an artistic form came to be first considered as in 
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some degree an essential in a church build- 
ing, and this later dawning of a period in 
which artistic 

forms have 

been produced ips 
fit to be drawn 
into compari- Soh 
son with the pe 
buildings in the ; 
Old World, 
which _ they 
undertake to 
imitate, — has 
in one sense 
been gradual, 
and in another 




































abrupt. The 

oe: Bess 
transitional Rs 
forms are all 
" . a 
interesting, ( 


simply as tran- 
sitional forms. 
Some of them 
are interesting 
in themselves. 
For example, 
the Bulfinch 
period, which 
came at the be- 
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with his designs for other purposes. It 
needs to be so studied because his 
“church ”’ style was not anything which 
he developed apart from his secular style, 
but, in the majority of Boston instances, 
simply an application to church fronts 
of the same principles of design which 
he applied to all buildings. Other in- 
termediate forms between the old and 
the new are wholly comprehensible in 
themselves, so far as they are compre- 
hensible at all. They seem to fall into 
two groups, the forms which were pre- 
paring the way for the intelligent Gothic 
of these later days, — it is at least per- 
missible to call it intelligent in compar- 
ison with what came before,—and the 
nondescript forms which were not at all 
Gothic as we now understand it, and to 
which we are not inclined at the pres- 
ent day, with our wider knowledge of 
the past, to assign the merit of having 
really belonged to any genuine historical 
style. 

It was Bulfinch himself who created 
the first or one of the first examples of 
Gothic in Boston, in building the spire 
of his Federal Street Church of 1809, 
diverging in so doing from his uniform 





The Union Congregational Church. 


ginning of the century, possesses an interest 


of its own. But the Bulfinch manner of 


church-building, in order to be under- 
stood, needs to be studied in connection 


practice in designing. But it is difficult 
to see any traces of the influence of this 
particular model on some of the Gothic 
buildings, or buildings purporting to be 
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Doorway, New Old South Church. 


Gothic, which followed. Such examples 
as now exist of one phase of the Gothic 
movement are ponderous fronts of unham- 
mered stone, without spires. So much 
more closely do they resemble some of the 
London churches built under the influence 
of the Gothic revival there, before the Eng- 
lish public had opened its eyes to its own 
incomparable medizval exam- 
ples, as to suggest a 
direct influence from 
that quarter. There 
are three of these 
heavy fronts which 
the curiously inclined 
may go and look up 
any day : one in Bow- 
doin Street, one in 
Temple Street and 
one in Bowdoin 
Square. Another, 
that of Old Trinity, 
is made familiar by 
photographs, and _ is 
also well remem- 
bered, so recently did 
it disappear. ‘Trin- 
ity was built in 1829, 
and so was the old- 
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est of these four. The church 
on Bowdoin Street was origi- 
nally Dr. Lyman Beecher’s. 
A new Congregational society 
had gathered in 1825, mak- 
ing itself first at home in a 
church on Hanover Street, 
which was soon burned. Upon 
the question of a new house 
being taken up for discus- 
sion, a migration to Bowdoin 
Street was decided upon, and 
the Gothic church with its 
rough stone front, pointed 
windows, and battlements was 
finished and dedicated in 
1830, during Dr. Beecher’s 
pastorate. ‘The society called 
itself after the change the 
“Bowdoin Street Congrega- 
tional Church,” and continued 
to exist until 1861, though 
Dr. Beecher left it in 1832 
to go to Lane Theological 
Seminary in Cincinnati. Since 
the extinction of the Congre- 
gational society the building 
has been occupied by the 
Church of the Advent, and latterly by the 
Mission Church of St. John the Evange- 
list. The church on Temple Street, built 


in 1835, is now occupied by the First 
Methodist Society, and the church referred 
to on Bowdoin Square is the Bowdoin 






A Corner of Trinity Cloisters. 
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Square Baptist Church, built by the pres- 
ent society in 1840. All of these churches 
have the same general character, — rough, 
massive stone fronts with battlements and 
pointed windows, — but they differ some- 
what in detail. Grace Church —that is, the 
First Methodist Church — is rather the most 
individual, and may have been influenced 
by the design of a modest Gothic church 
built at Saffron Hill, London, in 1830-32, 
by Barry. The Bowdoin Square Church 
differs from Old Trinity and the Lyman 
Beecher church in being decorated by 
huge finials which rise from the four cor- 
ners of the tower and from the ends of 
the front wall. They are at least meant 
for decoration, but are large enough, one 
would think, for a cathedral. Solidity and 
massiveness are almost the only archi- 
tectural virtues which can be assigned to 
the Boston churches of this class. But 
they have a solidity and massiveness which 





RECENT CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


IN BOSTON. 


intermediate phase. From 1860 as a 
point of departure, Boston churches built 
in the attempt to be Gothic may fairly be 
called recent. They show a far more 
intelligent and careful study of old forms. 
It had been discovered a number of years 
before that date, in England, that all the 
essentials of a Gothic church did not lie 
in fortress-like stone work, rough battle- 
ments, huge finials and pointed windows. 
With the popularization of study of the 
old monuments, any further perpetration 
of the grotesque imitations became impos- 
sible, and careful reproduction of the genu- 
ine Gothic forms took their place. The 











Spiritual Temple and South Congregational Church. 


is not simply seeming; it is real. The 
best of all opportunities came to test this 
when the great fire swept over Boston in 
1872. ‘Trinity was in the midst of it. 
“ Fire-proof ” business blocks went down 
on every hand, but the tower of the 
church withstood the shock and remained 
almost alone in a wide area of ruins. 

I speak of these churches here simply 
for the interest which they have as an 


results of this more intelligent study and 
creation of a more critical taste were ulti- 
mately felt over here, just as all changes 
in English taste have in their order been 
felt here, and before 1860 the produc- 
tion of any more Gothic forms like the 
peculiar heavy phase had become im 
possible. 

That immense fabric of the Cathedral 
of the Holy Cross was projected at abou: 
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this time. It was 
many years in the 
process of building, 
not having been ded- 
icated until 1875, 
and its great front 
still lacks the spires 
upon which it must 
principally rely for 
beauty of exterior 
effect. Of massive- 
ness and an imposing 
quality in its dimen- 
sions there is a great 
deal. Especially as 
one walks at night 
through those low, 
dark streets which 
border it on either 
side does the huge 
black back of the 
nave seem to lift it- [FES mame 
self up to an indefi- fe 
nite height. Upon 
encountering such a 
large church on this side of the water, 
there is a temptation to compare figures, 
for the sake of seeing whether the church 
seems large because others about it are 
small, or whether it is large in reality. 
The result of my inquiry leads me to 
believe that the nave of the Holy Cross 





Doorway, South Congregational 
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The Second Church. 


is really large. It is both wider and 
longer than the nave of Westminster Ab- 
bey, of Salisbury Cathedral, and of Durham 
Cathedral, presuming the correctness of 
ordinary sources of information. In length 
from central porch to chancel window the 
comparison would not stand the same, for 
the chancel of Holy 
Cross is shallow, so 
shallow that to 
make room enough 
in the sanctuary 
the rail is brought 
out to include the 
transept aisle on 
the chancel side. 
Still its length over 
all is greater than 
that of the Duomo 
at Pisa, or of St. 
Stephen’s at Vi- 
enna. Its veritable 
cathedral aspect is 
helped by the great 
transept, as high 
and apparently as 
broad as the nave, 
projecting either 
way well beyond 
the walls of the 
main church. Of 
Church. anything which 
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could be called decoration there is very 
little upon the exterior. Buttresses of 
the same stone as the church, with gran- 
ite water-shedding surfaces, break the flat 
surface of the walls, but are unornament- 
ed on their faces, and do not rise into 
pinnacles. The interior would satisfy the 
lover of architectural truth because there is 
no sham construction. Where the architect 
felt it necessary to use iron he allowed it 
to appear to be iron, and where he felt it 
necessary to use wood he allowed it to ap- 
pear to be wood, although neither wood nor 
iron were loved by the Gothic builders, or 















be the point of support of the vault, and 
in the upward and outward curve of the 
edge of these brackets the lines of the 
vaulting ribs are reproduced. It is a 
natural and, I suppose, a scientifically cor- 
rect form of support, and is at the same 
time entirely unmasked, openly showing 
its construction. All the coloring in the 
interior, except that of the windows, is very 
subdued, the wood being in its natural color, 
the iron columns a tint of bronze, and the 
plastered surfaces low in tone. 

Although there is nothing else in Gothic 
sO monumental as this, in Boston, there are 
a number of churches built since 1860 
which are more picturesque in composi- 
tion and more beautiful in detail. A part 
of the fascination which English Gothic 
has exercised over the American mind is 
to be ascribed to the fact that its forms 
have shown themselves so adapted to pic- 








Central Church. 


were other than grudgingly allowed to ap- 
pear “in character” in the cathedrals which 
they built. Clusters of iron columns sup- 
port the nave arches in Holy Cross, and 
make no pretence to be other than me- 
tallic. A wooden ceiling carried upon 
wooden supports plainly in sight closes 
the opening overhead. And yet there is 
an obedience to Gothic taste, a reproduc- 
tion at least of Gothic lines in these large 
brackets of the inner roof. Their lower 
point of support is the top of the shaft 
which in a stone-roofed cathedral would 


turesque combinations, like those seen in 
the Union Congregational Church built in 
1870, the Second Universalist Church built 
in 1872, and the First Church built in 
1868. In shaping the design of the 
Union Congregational Church the architect 
seems to have made no attempt to follow 
closely any existing model or to copy 
anything literally. The parts are put 
together with picturesqueness so as to 
produce a somewhat irregular aggregation 
covering a good deal of ground. But 
the details are faithful or nearly faithful 
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reproductions of English Gothic details, 
and not the parody upon them which the 
first attempts at Gothic produced. It is 
rarely that a city church secures just such 
a favorable placing as this one; and ina 
town consistently laid out on a square plan 
such a site would have been impossible. 
Occupying the whole front of a block on 
Columbus Avenue, it is so placed as to 
command the entire length of Warren 
Avenue, which comes in on an angle at 
this point, while the tower and spire look 
down Rutland Square as the tower and 
spire of Trinity Church in New York look 
down Wall Street. The Union Congrega- 
tional Society is not one of the old Con- 
gregational societies as age is counted in 
Boston. It is the descendant of a society 
which built its first church in Essex Street 
in 1819, and was called originally the 
Essex Street Church. Only after the with- 
drawal of a part of its members soon after 
the first organization, and a renewal of its 
membership from other sources, did it 
assume its present name. Further down 
on Columbus Avenue, the Second Univer- 
salist Church illustrates even more con- 
spicuously than the 
Union Church the 
willingness of the 
modern architect to [2 

move freely in com- > eee 
posing with Gothic , 
forms. Dr. Miner’s 
Church is very much 
more Gothic than 
Grace Church, but 
there is, nevertheless, 








a perceptible willingness to disregard pre- 
cedents in the way in which the parts 
are put together. I should doubt if 
there were any old English example of 
a church with a tower contemporaneous in 
date with the rest of the building, which is 
given the angular position assigned to this 
one ; that is, with its diagonals parallel with 
the principal lines of the plan. But it is 
to be frankly admitted that the artistic suf- 
ficiency or insufficiency of the composition 
is not to be measured by its strict con- 
formity with precedent. Intelligent criti- 
cism seems happily to have reached the 
point nowadays where it does not con- 
demn an innovation simply because it is 
an innovation. ‘The other church of this 
group of three, built about 1870, stands 
upon the corner of Berkeley and Marl- 
borough Streets. It is the fifth church 
edifice of the old First Church. ‘The last 
emigration of the society was from Chauncy 
Place, from a high-fronted building with a 
slight flavor of Palladio and the Italian 
renaissance about it. ‘To Chauncy Place 
it had come from the old plain meeting- 
house on Washington Street, to that from 
a still plainer one on 
the same site, and to 
that from some hum- 
ble structure whose 
form is conjectural. 
The architect of this 
latest house drew 
upon the pointed arch 
and all that belongs 
thereto, but shaped 
his design with indi- 
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viduality. ‘To introduce the exterior ar- 
cades, for example, as they are intro- 
duced, was novel, and the feature adds 
greatly to the attractiveness of the church 
from without. A hasty glance is not apt 
to put one in possession of all there is 
which is beautiful and unique about the 
building. It is in ground plan a Latin 
cross, as are the Union Church and Dr. 
Miner’s Church, and so far it is like 
them. But there is a difference in the 
way the side windows are managed. ‘The 
bays of the aisles, or what stands for 
them on the exterior, — for there are no 
divisions by columns within, — are formed 
by a succession of minor gabled roofs 
abutting at right angles upon the main 
roof. This would not in general attract 
attention, and may not deserve it. And 
yet the feature suggests strongly those 
European examples where the bays of the 
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Church of the Unity 


aisles are not roofed by a lean-to, but by 
a succession of small roofs at right angles 
to the nave. Within, the roof of the First 
Church is carried by a large, open-timbered 
framework as honest as the roof of the 
cathedral and supported entirely from the 
outer walls. The interior is thus left per- 
fectly adapted to the purposes of a good 
auditorium, without anything to impede 
vision or hearing. 
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In distinction from this group the Cen- 
tral Church — Dr. Duryea’s, while he was 
in the city—offers an example of con- 
formity to a conventional plan. It is the 
cathedral plan of nave, aisles, transepts, 
and clerestory, which was followed, on a 
small scale, it is true, but with sufficient 
dignity of dimensions to fairly support the 
subdivision. I give a wrong idea if I 
create the impression that the church is 
small. It would be very large for a coun- 
try church and is of more than the average 
size of Boston city churches. ‘The style 
of this church has a suggestion of that so 
beautifully and elaborately illustrated by 
Salisbury Cathedral in England. Salisbury 
is a great church, complex in plan as com- 
pared with this, for it has two transepts 
and a terminal chapel, and covers a large 
area of ground. Between church and 
church as a whole there could be no com- 
parison, but in minor 
ways the Boston ex- 
ample may fairly be 
claimed to resemble 
the much-admired 
English one. As a 
whole it is executed 
with an even com- 
pleteness. ‘The side 
upon the small pass- 
age-way is as perfectly 
rendered as the side 
upon Newbury Street, 
and one may fairly 
regret that it is not 
isolated in the midst 
of a broad green, as 
Salisbury is, where all 
the varying combina- 
tions of the lines of 
nave, transepts, and 
spire, so pleasing to 
the eye, could be fully 
appreciated. The 
spire of the Central 
Church is the most 
beautiful Gothic spire at present standing 
in the city. 

Sometimes, as one looks at these artistic 
spires and towers of the newer Boston, one 
wonders how long they will be permitted 
to stand in their places. Judging from 
what has come to pass in the history of the 
town in the past, all churches are destined, 
after the lapse of a certain period of time, 
to be destroyed, unless some historic asso- 
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Chancel, Church of the Advent. 


ciation comes in to save them. We some- 
times have a sort of feeling that it is purely 
outside influences which assail them ; that 
commerce, for example, raises its voice 
and imperatively demands the ground on 
which they stand ; that, as years go on, the 
little body who represent the church find 
themselves more and more beaten upon 
by a great wave gathering 
from without. On the con- 
trary, it is most often in the 
end an act of choice of the 
church itself which gives the 
old church over to destruc- 
tion ; and the greatest danger 
to any structure now standing 
seems to be from the men 
who will some day fall into the 
line of succession of the pres- 
ent owners. In one instance 
at least—that of the Milk 
Street meeting-house — it was 
the outside wave which saved, 
not which destroyed the mon- 
ument. But there is more 
reason to believe that the 
newer buildings will enjoy a 
longer life because artistically 
they are of a value so greatly 
exceeding that of the older 


ones. The old churches were 
poor. I am speaking of the 
people who built them. In 
many cases also the artis- 


tic knowledge of the builders was slight. 
At best, what was produced after the pe- 
riod of imitation began was only an echo 
of something which could be seen far 
grander, far finer, elsewhere. ‘This was 
true of the Old South of 1729, as an at- 
tempt at an architectural exterior. But it is 
very different with the New Old South. Its 
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campanile may not be so dear to the old Bos- 
tonian as the ancient steeple, but as a work 
of art it has to a certain extent an inde 
pendent value, that is, a value not simply as 
giving one an idea in a modest way, by an 
example executed on a small scale and with 
inferior materials, of what can be elsewhere 
seen more artistically, durably and monu- 
mentally built. It is itself artistic, durable, 
and monumental, and entitled, one may 
say, without speaking in too extravagantly 
boastful a strain, to stand on its own foot- 
ing side by side with some at least of the 
original North-Italian Gothic towers in 
whose manner it is designed. ‘Take, as 
an Italian instance with which it may fitly 
be compared, the tower at Prato. Would 
not the general verdict be —among those 
with whom the charm of the associations 
which cling to European buildings is not 
so strong 





as to make 
any com- es oh 
parison sim- ¥ 
ply of form 
impossible 
—that the 
Cummings 
tower, while 
following 
the same 
vein. of 
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portion, adds very much to the character 
of the Boston composition,— relieves it 
entirely of that unbroken monotony of 
upward line which disfigures, may it be 
said, the Italian bell towers in general. 
“Disfigures’’ is not the word; for the 
quality is purely a negative one, a lacking 
of that which would give some variety to 
the profile and remedy the chimney-like 
aspect which seems to be the conspicuous 
defect of such towers as the cathedral 
towers at Siena and Prato, the tower of 
San Zeno at Verona, and a long list of 
others. Although it is almost as difficult 
for the technically inexperienced to say 
just what particular lines in a composition 
of stone and mortar contribute principally 
to the effect which one likes as it is to say 
just what particular lines give the charm 
to a human face, one would be tempted 
to say that the New Old South tower owes 
to this slight saliency of the belfry story 

much of its vigor and character. ‘To pro- 

pose a theory of the original architectural 

evolution of this peculiarity of form is 
hazardous, but it seems that there may 
have been a suggestion of it in those 
Italian instances where a belfry was built 
on the top of a finished church, tower 
already provided with a cornice, or where 
a tower belonging to the group of military 
or semi-military towers needed to be pro- 
vided with a bell. The tower of the muni- 
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Trinity Church. 


thought, so to speak, is worked out with 
a finer artistic taste and is really a more 
valuable artistic production? ‘This car- 
rying out of the belfry story on a bold 
cornice, so that the whole upper part of 
the tower projects slightly over the lower 


cipal palace at Florence stands to my 
mind as an instance of this last. ‘This 
semi-military building demanded a military 
tower ; and the idea of a military tower in 
those days seems to have been a tall, plain 
shaft with a battlkemented and machico- 
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lated top. The idea of a municipal tower 
demanded also a bell, and a belfry can- 
opy was accordingly built upon the upper 
platform which, if the building had been 
merely a fortress, would have been left to 
constitute the top of the tower. From any 
distant standpoint which affords a pano- 
ramic view of the city of Florence the 
towers of the municipal palace and of the 


cathedral are the two most conspicuous 
towers, but the municipal tower, because 
of the saliency of the belfry, is far the 
more striking of the two in profile. It is 
in fact one of the most piquant and indi- 
vidual towers which is met in the whole 
conventional round of European travel. 
The particular shape of the ground plan 
of the New Old South and the absence 
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of side aisles seem to have been due to 
what the architect felt the modern Protes- 
tant service demanded in an interior. In 
a way the light arcade between tower and 
transept may be said to supply the lines 
of an aisle in exte- PTH - 

rior effect; for ifa | ' 

side aisle were pres- * 

ent it would be in 
that place and as- 
sume that form. But 
the suggestion of 
such an effect is only 
upon the exterior. 
Inside everything is 
open. No _ pillars 
interrupt the vision. 
In some ways the 
interior is disap- 
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under advisement, if the giving it an Ital- 
ian Gothic character was at all discussed. 
It could hardly have been converted into 
a Byzantine basilica with its rich coloring, 
and the congregation might have rebelled 
if the walls had been treated to a 
| coating of black and white paint in 
broad horizontal bands, or to stripes 
of white and any other color. As it 
is, it pleases rather by the exquisite 
pieces of detail which it contains 
than by its exsembz. Traits of Byz- 
| antine decoration, or what is com- 
| monly regarded as such, are intro- 
| duced in the shape of mosaics in 
colors on a gold ground. But this 
mosaic work is confined to the deco- 
ration of the carved wooden screen 
at the pulpit end @@the church, —a 








First Baptist Church 


pointing, not because of its openness, but 
because of its coloring. Just how it could 
be treated so as to make it in character with 
the exterior must have been a 
problem at the time the decoration was 


serious 


screen which introduces an arcade like that 
of the second outer gallery of the palace of 
the Doges. The Gothic element is present 
in a beautiful screen of carved Caen stone, 
separating the auditorium from the vesti- 
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bule and supporting the organ gallery. 
It is safe to say that there are few stone 
screens of such delicate workmanship in 
the country, and it is the sort of thing 
which European tourists are fond of 
making a great ado about. ‘This screen 
is fortunately not humiliatingly framed in 
between wood or 
plaster work, but 
abuts upon piers of 
masonry at either 
end. Piers of the 
same sort repeated 
at the intersection 
of nave and transept 
are one of the char- 
acteristic features of 
the interior, showing 
their unplastered 
faces of stone and 
brickwork, and car- 
rying upon brackets 
the small stone shafts 
from which spring 
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the ordinary church decoration applied to 
a plastered surface, much more color at 
least than there was in the old-fashioned 
church interiors. Varying tints of stone 
are used in the alternate courses of the 
pillars and about the arches, and the brick- 
work itself is of the native warm tint of 





the timbers of the 
open roof. 
‘This quality of sin- 








cerity in an interior, 

this idea of allowing 

the masonry to ap- 

pear on the inside, has been carried much 
farther in the new Church of the Advent, 
at the corner of Mt. Vernon and Brimmer 
streets. There is no plaster whatever any- 
where in the church, and no wood con- 
struction except in the floor and the roof. 
All the parts of a cathedral are present in 
the plan, —a nave, two side aisles, a tran- 
sept, a main apse, and two subsidiary apses, 
one on either side. ‘The church has an 
air of freshness and newness about it now, 
but apparently there is nothing to change. 
The timbers and ceiling of the roof may 
grow somewhat darker with age, the brick- 
work of the walls may perhaps come to 
show some of the effects which brickwork 
shows under the action of moisture and 
change of temperature, should the building 
at any time be negligently cared for. But 
there is no plaster and there is no paint 
to show the action of time. It is, as an 
interior, somewhat severe to our eyes, and 
yet it must be rather more owing to our 
consciousness that it is a brick wall, a kind 
of surface which we have come to associ- 
ate with “ outdoors,” than to any lack of 
color. There is much more color than in 


Entrance, First Baptist Church. 


bricks. When all the windows are filled 
with rich glass, as it is undoubtediy in- 
tended they shall be, there will be color 
enough in the interior, and all in a form 
where it will be practically impossible for 
it to alter. In the chancel, separated from 
the body of the church by a high metallic 
screen with gates, the floor itself is in 
character with the rest, being of glazed 
tiles. Even about the organ there is no 
wood. The loft in which it is placed is 
carried by columns and arches of stone 
upon which, on the chancel side, figures 
of angels are carved; and the support 
which is mentally demanded for the pipes 
at the top is given by an iron band de- 
signed in open-work. Outside of the 
church there are at present jagged edges 
and unsightly surfaces meant at some time 
when the whole design can be carried out 
to be covered. More than ordinary room 
is demanded because of the charitable 
work which is done in connection with the 
church work. The Advent Society would 
find itself comfortably housed, and with 
none too much room, if it had at its dis- 
posal all the space of a moderate-sized 
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medizval abbey. Picturesque old Tintern, 
with its cloister, its dormitories, its refec- 
tory, and its chapter house, would just 
answer its purpose, if the old stones could 
be put together, and the whole compound 
of buildings taken up bodily and set down 
here. 

Other influences than the Gothic seem 
to have controlled the designs of two 
churches built in 1862, one of them the 
Berkeley Street Church, now standing at 
the corner of Berkeley Street and War- 
ren Avenue, and the other Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale’s old church, the South Con- 
gregational, in Union Park Street. In the 
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design of the Berkeley Street Church, 
which is unpretentious enough, there are 
no pointed openings and there is no use 
of the pointed arch. Where the arch ap- 
pears at all as a part of the construction 
or the ornamentation, it is a round or 
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segmental arch. The spire is a peculiar 
one. Did the architect find this form 
somewhere, or did he invent it himself? 
Whoever the originator was, let him be 
accorded the honor of stepping outside of 
servile imitation of models and of giving 
his public something new! Dr. Hale’s 
old church of 1862 is now the Jewish 
synagogue where Rabbi Lasker preaches. 
Dr. Hale himself has gone with his con- 
gregation to a church which would be 
generally pronounced far more like a Jewish 
synagogue than the building which he has 
left behind. The round arch and round 
forms are very prominent in the church on 
the corner of New- 
bury and Exeter 
streets built by the 
Hollis Street society. 
Nothing could be 
more un-Cothic than 
the whole design. 
What would be called 
a strong Eastern 
character is given to 
this church, where 
Dr. Hale’s congrega- 
tion now gathers, by 
the round towér at 
the corner with the 
double-curving roof. 
Round towers are 
rarely used in the 
designs of Ameri- 
can churches ; and if 
they are made fairly 
familiar in other 
buildings than church 
buildings, they are in 
these other uses gen- 
erally capped with a 
conical roof or 
brought to a horizon- 
tal stop with a plain 
or battlemented par- 
apet. The rounding 
upward and inward 
is a strange sight to 
our and very 
often accepted as an 
exclusively Oriental 
trait, though this profile appears occasion- 
ally in the native architecture of Western 
Europe. 

There was built in Boston in 1861 a 
large church, which still remains the most 
elaborate instance in town of an interior 
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Doorway, First Baptist Church. 


in the manner of the Italian renaissance. 
Sir Christopher Wren would have been de- 
lighted with the architect’s design for the 
interior of the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception and with its execution. The 
long, deeply coffered vault of the nave, 
the square groinings of the aisles, the long 
succession of round arches, the rich en- 
tablature, — all 
these features 
show the influ- 
ence of the mod- 
els which Wren 
copied. Every- 
thing is white in 
this church. 
Even in_ such 
minor details as 
the gas-fittings, 
where brass or 
bronze _ would 
naturally be used, 
the necessary 
metallic surfaces 
are silvered, and 
glass pendants 
help out the 
white effect. At 
the high win- 
dows _ perfectly 
white screens are 
made to do duty 
as shades, so far 





as they will. In fact, the 
only spot upon the im- 
maculateness of the whole 
interior is the high pulpit, 
with its fan-shaped sound- 
ing-board, left in the nat- 
ural brownish color of the 
wood of which it is made. 
The round arch is the 
constructive principle of 
another large church on 
Harrison Avenue, near 
Kneeland Street, — the 
church of St. James. It 
is no longer pure renais- 
sance which is to be seen 
in St. James’s, or, if it is 
to be called renaissance 
in general effect, marks of 
earlier styles are at least 
strong upon the interior. 
The architectural student 
may find in this church an 
opportunity to study the 
“triforium,” by no means a common fea- 
ture in American churches. ‘The triforium 
—that is, the row of arches between the 
principal arcade and the tier of upper win- 
dows, — is here not an open arcade, and 
does not serve the purpose, which it is 
sometimes made to serve, of admitting 
light to the space between the inner ceil- 








Main Entrance, New Old South Church. 
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roof of the side aisles, or 
of permitting that space to be used as a 
gallery. It is simply a decorative feature, 
used to relieve the broad, plain space which 
would otherwise intervene between the 
tops of the first arches and the upper 
windows. The 
whiteness of 
the interior of 
the Immacu- 
late Concep- 
tion is not 
repeated here, 
though the 
| coloring is not 
pronounced, 
except in the 
broad band of 
red carried 
around the re- 
cess or apse at 
the farther end 
of the church. 
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nave from the aisles. Such a rank of col- 
umns has a suggestion of Italy, and the 
light-colored granite, with its yellowish cast, 
is hardly less beautiful than the marbles 
used at Rome. In St. Mary’s, Endicott 
Street, dedicated in 1877, two years later 
than St. James’s, there is a similar division 
of the space into nave and aisles, but no 
clerestory. St. Mary’s is a very large 
church, covering with its dependencies a 
whole block in the heart of the North End. 
Although designed by Keely, the same 
man who made plans for the Cathedral, it 
is as different from the Cathedral as can 
well be imagined, and illustrates the readi- 
ness of American architects to build an 
Alhambra one day and a Parthenon the 
next. The Italian renaissance predominates 
in the interior of this church, though there 
are traits both of older and of newer styles. 
Round arches connect long rows of fluted 
columns, and a semi-cylindrical vault covers 
the nave. In coloring, subdued tints are 
used, as in St. 











The New Old South Church. 


On the walls and ceilings a simple dec- 
oration in light tints removes any im- 
pression of bareness or chilliness. The 
glass of the windows is in keeping with 
the general coloring. But for its principal 
beauty St. James’s relies upon its rows of 
polished granite shafts, running the whole 
length of the church, and separating the 


James’s. — Shal- 
low recesses, 
carried a little 
above the, curve 
of the vault at its 


highest point 
overhead, are 
painted with 
“subjects” ; but 
they do not ob- 
trude them- 
selves, and are 
not in any way 


conspicuous in 
the general view 
of the interior. 
The triforium is 
handled in a 
somewhat pecul- 
iar way, or rather 
I should say the 
church is pecul- 
iar in having a 
strongly marked 
triforium without 
any clerestory. Use is made of the tri- 
forium here as an open gallery, and seats 
are placed in it on occasions of ga/a, when 
the church below will not accommodate 
all who gather. Drawing this additional 
space into use, it must be possible to find 
places for twenty-five hundred people in 
St. Mary’s. 
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In some ways, the Church of Our Lady of 
Salvation, on upper Tremont Street, dedi- 
cated in 1878, is more interesting than any 
of these three. The round arch is used, 
but the renaissance features are less prom- 
inent ; in fact, they are almost entirely sup- 
pressed. Certain traits of the exterior 
indicate that the designer had a liking for 
the Norman, but the ensemble is not Nor- 
man, either without or within. The ground 
plan of a cross was adopted, and the tran- 
septs project boldly outside of the main 
lines of the church, making what is virtually 
a separate chapel at the north, where the 
shrine of the Madonna is placed. Many 
pairs of crutches have been hung up within 
this niche. In the details of the interior 
there seems to be a selection of pre-renais- 
sance features from different quarters. The 
polished granite shafts which are used have 
their suggestions of the Italian churches, 
as at St. James’s. Their capitals of a dif- 
ferent stone are carved in various patterns. 
If any two are alike, it is not apparent at 
a general glance. In the triforium there 
are no openings, but the purpose of deco- 
rating the walls in a manner true to old 
traditions is answered. At the eastern end 
the semicircular apse with hemispherical 
ceiling has a strong suggestion of the 
ancient basilica, but otherwise the church 
can hardly be called basilican in the strict 
sense of the term. 

A church which in some of its features 
shows a more consistent study of Norman 
forms is the church on the corner of Com- 
monwealth Avenue and Clarendon Street, 
designed by Richardson, and now owned 
by the First Baptist 
Society. A feeling 
which not unnat- 
urally comes 
over one in 
looking at 
the church 
which 
has 
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at length become the home of this society, 
—a feeling which may assert itself before 
any impression simply of the artistic interest 
of Richardson’s design, — is a feeling of the 
poetic justice of the society’s being housed 
in so stately a church and one so promi- 
nently placed among the churches of the 
city ; for there was no sharper persecu- 
tion in the early days in Boston than that 
which was meted out to the Baptists. 
This persecution, as usually happens, only 
strengthened them and gained new adhe- 
rents, and in 1678-79 a meeting-house 
was secretly built at the North End. It 
was soon found out what 
had been done, however, 
and the General Court 
passed a law that any 
meeting-house built with- 
out a license should be 
forfeited together with 
the ground on which it 
stood. Their subsequent 
act in ordering the doors 
of this first Baptist meet- 
ing-house to be nailed up 
(which was done on the 
eighth of 
March, 
1680 ) 
seems to 
have 

been the 
one cul- 
minating 
act of in- 
tolerance 
needed 
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to produce such a revulsion of general 
feeling as to make any further persecution 
impossible. ‘The Baptist Society settled 
at last peaceably in its North End meet- 
ing-house, but has had a number of inter- 
mediate stations on its way to its present 
stopping place, going from a second house, 
built on the same site as the first, in 1771, 
to a third house on the corner of Hanover 
and Union Streets in 1829, from there to 
a Gothic house with a very high spire, on 
Somerset Street, built in 1855, and to the 
church on Shawmut Avenue and Rutland 
Street in 1877, where they united with 

the Thirteenth Baptist 

Society, an organization 

which had been in ex- 

istence since 1856. It 


was the United Society, 
the First and the Thir- 





Second Universalist Church, Columbus Avenue. 


teenth, which purchased the church of the 
extinct Brattle Street Society and went 
over to Commonwealth Avenue in 1882. 
Although Richardson called the style 
of this church Norman-Lombardic, — al- 
though, that is, this name was given to it 
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by the chairman of the building commit- 
tee, speaking at the laying of the corner 
stone in 1871, and speaking probably 
from instructions given by the architect, — 
there seem to be few if any traits about 
it of the Norman style in that aspect of 
it which is familiar to us as the English- 
Norman aspect. Rose windows were spar- 
ingly used in Norman architecture on 
either side of the Channel, and the rose 
windows are here rather the most con- 
spicuous feature of the gable fronts. ‘The 
absence of prominent buttressing was a 
general trait of early unvaulted round- 
arched construction, for the buttress signi- 
fies generally, when it is used with a pur- 
pose, an arched stone ceiling inside whose 
“thrust”? needs to be resisted. In early 
round-arched construction where a wooden 
roof was used and where the building was 
désigned only for a wooden roof, there 
was no such “thrust,” and consequently 
no need of any brace to resist it. The 
walls might therefore be left clear; and 
in the Commonwealth Avenue church 
they are almost entirely free of 
projections of any kind. As a 
result there is no play of light 
and shade and perhaps a bare 
look, though there is_ perfect 
constructive truth. The general 
severity of the exterior is in- 
creased by the smallness of the 
lower windows. ‘This severe- 
ness of exterior has a sugges- 
tion of two things. It has a 
suggestion of that early period 
when the Roman tradition of 
beauty had been lost and when 
the graces which afterwards 
came to decorate northern ar- 
chitecture had not been invent- 
ed ; and it has a suggestion of 
that period when the church 
occasionally had to do duty as 
a fortress, and when it was 
necessary in building churches 
to take somewhat into consid- 
eration the making them strong 
against attack. In days when a 
French bishop was liable to be 
assaulted in the buildings of his own cathe- 
dral church, dragged out into the streets by 
an angry mob and sent to a sudden death 
under blows from axes and clubs (Gandri of 
Laon, 1112), in days when the most pow- 
erful of all the bishops had need of the 
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shelter of his castle of St. Angelo to 
shield his person from the assaults of an 
armed force, there was a distinct motive 
for making religious houses fortress-like in 
their exteriors, and a distinct motive for 
making windows small in any position where 
they could be made a means of ingress by 
men not wanted inside. I do not wish, 
however, to unduly press any analogy 
between Richardson’s church and_ the 
churches whose external details 
were dictated by the wish to make 
a place of safety, as the bareness 
of the exterior and smallness of 
the openings are very likely re- 
ferable to models where bare- 
ness and severity were only traits 
of primitive art, the art forms of 
a people who were taking their 
first steps upon a new road. If 
it were not for certain charac- 
teristics of the tower, one would /4 
very likely have no such thoughts. 
The tower has its distinct sugges- 
tion of some Italian towers where, 

if military needs were not what | 
directly dictated the forms, the 
character which they bear is at 
least owing to there having been 
at one time military needs which 
had to be considered. Such 

character is not immediately 
shaken off when the need ceases 
to exist. A series of high square- 
topped church towers may be seen 
in drawings and photographs of 
architecture on the Riviera illus- 
trating both stages, the stage when 
the military forms “ meant busi- 
ness,” and the after-stage when 
they meant only ornament, — for example, 
at Antibes, Albenga, and Cannes. Rich- 
ardson’s tower takes strongly after these 
examples. The impress left on church 
architecture in the fighting period is still 
visible. His cornice follows very closely 
that form of military capping which has 
already been spoken of, and which was 
designed primarily to allow a projecting 
space from which missiles could be 
dropped directly on the heads of assail- 
ants below. It is true that he has pierced 
the vertical space between the brackets 
instead of the horizontal projection— to 
the great gain of his tower in artistic 
respects, but in a way which the medizval 
baron or bishop would not have approved. 











In all the length of the shaft below the 
summit there are very few openings. 
Down just above the archway on the 
Clarendon Street side, there is a long, nar- 
row vertical slit, suggestive of the medi- 
eval meurtriére,—that aperture in the 
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St. Andrew's Church and Parish House 


thick wall which would permit, because of 
its flaring jambs, an easy chance of recon- 
noitring the enemy and a wide target 
field. If medizval conditions of warfare 
could be restored, a handful of men in 
the Richardson tower might, it seems, feel 
quite safe against a large storming party. 
There is not an opening for forty feet from 
the ground which a man could crawl 
through if he could succeed in getting up 
to it. What a consolation such a tower 
would have been to the early Baptists, 
and how much more appropriate to their 
needs than the little wooden house on 
Stillman Street! If it had been originally 
designed for the society which now occu- 
pies it, one might suppose the architect 
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to have been dimly influenced by the fear 
that history might repeat itself. 

There is an interest attaching to the 
round windows in this church which does 
not attach, in the estimation of the student 
at least, to the lighter and more graceful 
forms which are generally — and justly — 
thought more beautiful. These windows 
are repetitions in spirit, if not in actual 
detail, of some of the earliest forms of 
round windows, and show the rudimentary 
aspects through which the round window 
had to pass in order to be developed into 
what it is. The window in the north 
transept, that is on the avenue side, fol- 
lows in its small circles and larger deltoid 
openings the principal motives of one of 
the earliest rose windows found in the 
north of France, that of the cathedral of 
Langres, assigned to the end of the twelfth 
century, or the “eleven hundreds,” to use 
a phrase which does not require mental 
translation. On the Clarendon Street 
front the circular window is different, and 
resembles some of the Lombard forms, 
among them the circular window in the 
front of San Zeno at Verona and San An- 
tonio at Padua. The round window in 
San Zeno has a somewhat peculiar interest 
because, to refer to the authority of the 
invaluable “Murray,” it is intended to 
represent a wheel of fortune, and is one 
of the earliest wheel-of-fortune windows 
known. There is a figure of a king at 
the top of the wheel and a “prostrate 
wretch’? at the bottom, and around the 
circumference are inscribed the following 
verses, one within and one without, — 


En ego Fortuna, 

Moderor mortalibus una. 
Elevo, depono, 

Bona cunctis vel mala dono. 


Induo nudatos, 
Denudo veste paratos. 
In me confidit 
Si quis derisus abibit. 


In some particulars the Richardson win- 
dow resembles more closely a wheel than 
the window at San Zeno even, for the 
small columns which serve as spokes in 
the Boston example extend to the very 


1 These verses have been translated, “ Lo, I, 
Fortune, am sole dispenser to mortals. I set up 
and I pull down. I deal out good and bad to all. 
I clothe the naked, I strip the clothed. If any 
one puts trust in me, he will get laughed at.” 
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circumference. But there is no inscription 
inside and there are no figures, not even 
Obadiah Holmes, at the bottom of the 
wheel. ‘The carved capitals used in this 
window and the carving, about the arches 
of the porch are almost the only carving 
about the body of the church. It is very 
sparingly used here, but the belt of carv- 
ing around the tower is the most elaborate 
ornamentation given to any tower in the 
city. It is large enough to be effective, 
though it is to be doubted whether the 
subjects — said to be Marriage, Com- 
munion, Baptism, and Death— are ever 
very clearly made out. 

Little of the individual and character- 
istic manner of Richardson as it came to 
be later known and understood is visible 
in the First Baptist Church. _ Trinity 
Church, on the other hand, is thought to 
reveal the master in every touch. In 
several ways it separates itself from the 
rank and file of American churches. The 
great central towers dominating the whole 
church is an unusual feature, and it 
also differs from the conventional form of 
a monumental church by the shortness of 
the nave. Between the ground plan of 
Trinity and the ground plan of St. ‘Mark’s 
at Venice there is enough of a resemblance 
to attract some attention when the plans 
are put side by side. That /oggza or 
portico of St. Mark’s, whatever it is to be 
called, which begins at the projection of 
the transept on one side and goes around 
the front of the church to the transept 
upon the other, is said to have been a 
later addition and not to have belonged 
to the ground plan of the church as it 
was first built. Upon comparing dimen- 
sions, Trinity is found to be not quite so 
large as St. Mark’s as first designed, but 
the proportion of width across transepts 
to length from apse to front in St. Mark’s 
is sufficiently like that in Trinity to call 
it the same. According to the figures 
given in sources of information commonly 
considered reliable, Trinity would need to 
be changed only very slightly from its 
present dimensions to make the identity 
of proportions exact. The resemblance 
of Richardson’s central tower to the tower 
of the Old Cathedral of Salamanca is 
something which every one familiar with 
‘Trinity is apt to remark on coming upon 
photographs or drawings of the Salamanca 
tower. ‘The latter rises from the intersec- 
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tion of nave and transepts as at Trinity, 
and pushes up its arcaded faces and turrets 
in much the same way. It is the same 
and yet different, and in the difference 
one may see Richardson’s power of taking 
a model and carrying it farther on in the 
line of development while remaining faith- 
ful to the spirit in which it was composed. 
The Salamanca tower is much smaller 
than the Trinity tower, and Richardson 
in enlarging it for his purpose both added 
detail and altered the existing features. 
The most marked difference between the 
two is in their interiors. The Salamanca 
tower is only the outward envelope of an 
inner. dome, and the tower of Trinity is 
square both inside and out. The motive for 
the portals of Trinity, for that part of the 
front which lies below the windows, was 
found in Southern France, near the mouth 
of the Rhone. There is at least at St. 
Gilles, the seat of an ancient abbey, a 
triple portal so strongly like the portal or 
portals of Trinity as almost to compel the 
inference of imitation from this model, 
though there is a somewhat similar portal 
at Arles which may have influenced him 
in part. ‘Tourists do not generally go to 
St. Gilles, but the portal of the church has 
been much photographed, and recently 
Haig has made it the subject of a carefully 
studied etching. 

The architect drew other suggestions 
for his work from the Romanesque 
churches of Southwestern France, outside 
of the valley of the Rhone. ‘There were 
great building operations in this part of 
France in the eleventh century. People 
thought the world was coming to an end 
all along through the year ggg, and to 
secure the repose of their souls they gave 
largely to the church. Henri Martin says 
that the clergy received during these clos- 
ing years of the tenth century enough to 
make up for all the depredations of the 
years before, and this could have been no 
small amount. The world survived the 
perilous midnight of December 31st, 999, 
and the clergy used their large means 
to build churches and abbeys on a larger 
scale than had ever before been attempted 
in that part of France. It was the 
churches built about this time which 
Richardson studied, and especially it 
seems those of Auvergne, which must have 
been one of the great ecclesiastical centres 
of France. One is rather led to this in- 


ference — the inference of the importance 
of Auvergne — by the fact that Clermont 
in the heart of Auvergne, where one of 
the best-known of these Romanesque 
churches stands to-day, was the place se- 
lected for the great mass-meeting which 
determined upon the first crusade, a 
mass-meeting at which many archbishops, 
over two hundred bishops, and an indefi- 
nite number of the minor clergy, as well 
as the Roman pontiff himself, were pres- 
ent. At St. Nectaire in Auvergne may be 
seen a church with twin western towers 
looking very much as those of Trinity 
would look if carried up one story higher 
according to Richardson’s design. ‘Towers 
at the western end are said to be never a 
feature of a pure Romanesque design, but 
they are unmistakably present at St. Nec- 
taire, as shown by the photographs of that 
church. In the decoration of the Au- 
vergne churches the same designs of differ- 
ent colored stones are used which are seen 
at Trinity. In the church at Clermont 
pairs of high, round-headed tower windows 
rise into a checker-board belt of light and 
dark stones as in the towers in Copley 
Square, and there is a broad band of this 
sort of work encircling the apse just above 
the windows. Richardson used this frieze, 
if it may be so called, but did not adopt 
the peculiar apsidal plan of the Auvergne 
churches, which is that of a large apse 
with minor apses abutting upon it. In 
his cathedral design, however, where more 
space was needed about the chancel, he 
made use of the full apsidal plan of Au- 
vergne. As seen in photographs the 
central towers of the churches of this par- 
ticular region are very ugly, and they are 
said to be so in fact by tourists. They 
are octagonal in shape and rise from an 
oblong base which is much larger than the 
octagon. The suggestion which they gave 
was not one which Richardson could fol- 
low and produce a happy effect. Perhaps 
the inferiority of his first tower design as 
compared to the second and final one is 
to be attributed to the lack of valuable sug- 
gestiveness in these towers of Auvergne. 
The interior of Trinity is very rich in 
color — color is in fact applied to every 
part of the interior of the church, to the 
walls, to the ceiling, and even to the mas- 
sive columns and their capitals. The 
form of the roof is peculiar, but it is 
curious that it should be in a manner the 
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realization of the aspiration of some of 
the early French Romanesque builders 
who had to content themselves with a 
wooden roof as Richardson did. They 
still wished to produce the effect of a 
round vault, and in some instances shaped 
the timbering within in such a way as to 
give it a likeness to a semicircular arch. 
In a drawing of one of these early French 
roofs there are tie-beams similar to those 
at Trinity, similar even in some minor 
details of form, but they can be followed 
in their whole length from wall to wall. 
There is simply the representation of the 
upper circle coming to a stop upon the 
tie-beams, and not carried down by a 
secondary curve on either side so as to 
form a trefoil. There was a constructive 
defect in this primitive French way of 
getting a perspective of semicircles, be- 
cause the ends of the curves rested upon 
the tie-beams at a distance from the wall 
where there was no proper support for 
them. In Richardson’s roof this defect 
is remedied, while at the same time a 
striking and unique form is given to the 
outline by the lower curves, which come 
up to support the higher one. The care- 
fully studied color-effects have as much 
to do with the satisfactoriness of the in- 
terior of Trinity as any effects of form. 
La Farge must here be accorded equal 
honors with Richardson. It would have 
been easy, it seems, to ruin everything, at 
any rate to have failed of bringing the 
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scheme of decoration up to a point of 
even dignity with the architect’s work. 
But an interior has been produced which 
is in harmony with the modern taste and 
at the same time is thought not to depart 
widely from what is demanded by histori- 
cal unity ina building of this kind. In- 
dications are found in the churches of 
Auvergne that they were once painted in 
the interior even to the capitals of the 
columns. A French writer, speaking of 
Romanesque churches in general, says, 
“Investigations into Romanesque archi- 
tecture show that painting was considered 
a necessity to give entire finish to both 
religious and secular buildings, and in 
that day it was applied even by preference 
to carvings, to sculpture, to mouldings, 
and to profiles, as if to bring out their 
importance and heighten their effect.” 

In any undertaking to speak of Trinity 
even in a fragmentary way some allusion 
should be made to the small building 
which stands in the angle where Hunting- 
ton Avenue and Clarendon Street meet. It 
contains a chapel on the second floor, which 
may be approached by the outside stair. 
American architects very rarely have an 
opportunity to introduce into their designs 
anything of the nature of a cloister. The 
light open gallery which connects the 
church and chapel does not very strongly 
suggest the traditional cloister form, but 
it has, for that reason, even greater pic- 
turesqueness as an external feature. 
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FEBRUARY. 
By Zitella Cocke. 


Now sleeps the river in its icy sheath, 

And dreams of summer days that are to come ; 
While like a benediction falls snow-wreath 

On forest trees, that motionless and dumb, — 
Bereft of all their happy children, — stand 

With arms uplifted, as if they would pray 
To Heaven for pity. Over sea and land 

The shudd’ring clouds fly in a wild dismay 
From riot winds, loud shrieking bacchanals, 

Who hold their revel till the day is done. 
When lo! o’er earth a sudden glory falls ; 

In crimson-cloud pavilion sinks the sun ; 
Night comes apace, and strews her gleaming stars 
From heaven’s blue vault to the horizon’s bars. 
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By Prof. James K. Hosmer. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


moved forward without hindrance, 
was not destined to proceed unem- 
barrassed. Though the cold did not set 
in early, the streams which it became 
necessary to follow after crossing the great 
lake became so coated with ice that the 
bark of the canoes was cut, and the datteaux 
sometimes held fast. ‘The snow soon after 
fell so deep as to block the forests, and all 
were right glad, at length, to reach the 
cabins of a wilderness post, where, near a 
tribe of friendly Indians, had been placed a 
few soldiers and settlers. The savages whom 
the adventurers were accompanying to 
their seats in the depths of the West, went 
forward on snow-shoes on their journey, 
promising to send guides in the spring, to 
conduct the French to their wigwams. 
The expedition, meanwhile, was forced to 
throw itself upon the resources of the little 
fortress which they had reached. ‘The 
possibility of such an event had been con- 
templated, and all had come prepared for 
a winter bivouac: besides what had been 
brought, game was plenty, and the winter 
seems to have passed without suffering. 
Thankful’s narrative now becomes very 
fragmentary, and I shall condense much. 
She speaks of cold so intense that the trees 
sometimes were cracked open to their 
hearts, while half-starved wolves, coming 
to the edge of the dark hemlock woods 
that fringed the desolate clearing, howled 
dismally during the long nights. The apt 
French adapted themselves to their sur- 
roundings, and maintained a fair cheerful- 
ness. I judge that Thankful’s association 
with Father Mériel and the Sieur remained 
close and constant, and that, as had now 
become their habit, they spoke quite un- 
reservedly before her of their life in the 
world before they had sought seclusion. 
Thankful believes that Mériel took de- 
light in dwelling upon his old brilliant 
days, which appeared to him in the retro- 
spect very charming. Not that he regretted 
having left all that life behind. To resign 
it was one of the sacrifices he had made 
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in his consecration. He had been glad to 
make it: in every way he was ready to 
crucify himself, and would willingly have 
laid down even life. His fancy seems to 
have been that he might fittingly dwell 
upon those former scenes, contrasting 
them with his present poverty and hard- 
ship, because the deprivations of the pres- 
ent became, when thus opposed, more 
vivid and painful. He could thus inflict 
a pang upon himself; and in his ascetic 
ardor such mortifications were coveted, 
just as he welcomed the torture from the 
scourge and from his girdle of spikes. 

A break came at last in the long-con- 
tinued cold, the sun shining with an ap- 
proach to spring warmth, with a drenching 
rain soon after. Immediately, however, 
the winter reasserted itself, a cutting north 
wind setting in, — it was on the feast of 
the Conversion of St. Paul,—as a result 
of which that most beautiful phenomenon 
of a northern winter, the coating of every 
object with ice, had come to pass. The 
sun blazed forth while the incrustation re- 
mained; and as Thankful encountered 
Mériel with his broad felt hat bent down 
to shield his eyes somewhat from the too 
flashing splendor, it seemed natural enough 
that the experience should suggest to him 
something from his past career. 

“Ah, Madame,” said the priest, “ one 
must veil his eyes to-day ; but I have wit- 
nessed earthly brilliancy that was scarcely 
less dazzling. I am reminded of a certain 
pomp at Versailles, which it was my for- 
tune to witness when present once at court. 
It was upon the occasion of the reception 
of the ambassador of the Sultan. ‘I will 
show him,’ the King had said, ‘that we 
can parallel Oriental magnificence.’ The 
ambassador arrived just at the end of the 
day, and alighted from his coach at the 
foot of the avenue of Paris, from which he 
was to make his entry upon horseback into 
the courtyard of the palace. As the day 
faded, he made the tour of the gardens 
and the more imposing facades, accom- 
panied by detachments of the Cen? Suisses 
and the Gardes de la France. At dusk 
came the moment when he was to be 
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admitted into the presence of the Grand 
Louis. Madame must know that the King 
and the princes had seen him arrive from 
the balcony of the royal chamber, and 
that when at length the Pacha set foot to 
earth at the grand staircase, the court 
passed into the Galrie des Glaces, within 
which the throne stood raised. Hundreds 
of ladies of the court, magnificently attired, 
sat ranged in several tiers upon a sloping 
scaffolding. These the King saluted, and 
Madame may well believe that no one 
knows so well as he how to distinguish age, 
merit, and rank. With women he has no 
equal. To ladies of the haute nodlesse he 
took off his chapeau entirely, as he passed 
slowly along in front; to dames of less 
distinction, who, however, bore titles, he 
either kept it above his head, or at one 
side ; to those of lower degree, he simply 
touched the brim. His dress was so 
heavy, being of gold and motre em- 
broidered with diamonds, that it seriously 
oppressed him. As he took his seat amid 
cries of ‘ Vive le Roi !’ 1 remember that 
Monseigneur the Dauphin was at his right, 
and Monsieur the Duc d@’ Orleans at his 
left, then the Duc de Maine, the Comte de 
Toulouse, and many more of the noblest 
grandees of France, in costumes of rich- 
est velvet, with embroidery of pearls and 
diamonds scarcely less rich than that of 
the King. Never was there hall more 
dazzling in which to receive a company 
more dazzling. How shall I tell Madame 
of the sculptured ceiling, peopled with 
Cupids sporting among the interlacings of 
the carved vines ; of the splendor of the 
vast chandeliers and candelabra, hung 
thicker with pendants of crystal than these 
trees with icicles, from which the light of 
a myriad tapers streamed upon the gilding 
and lustres! The glitter was sent back 
twenty-fold from the tall broad mirrors set 
at every opportunity within the walls, till 
the eye could suffer it scarcely more than 
it can suffer the glare of to-day. What 
can I say of the costumes of the lords and 
ladies! With ruffles of lace, fine and white 
as this drifted snow, in silken skirts and 
coats of every dye, there sat and stood the 
magnificent nod/esse of France. At the 
foot of the throne were placed a painter 
and also a writer, each a master in his art, 
pencil in hand, that each might in his own 
way give the scene commemoration. J/a 
foi! what did the Turk think, as, con- 
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ducted into the hall, his eye ranged down 
the glorious perspective to where the Grand 
Louis confronted him at the end!” 

While Father Mériel had been talking, 
the Sieur, in the rough woodman’s garb 
which he now always wore, had joined 
them. The priest, throwing one hand 
upon the Sieur’s shoulder with an air of 
friendly intimacy, and pointing with the 
other to his companion’s plain attire, went 
on, with a good-natured laugh : — 

“‘ A stained and tattered vagabond, is he 
not, Madame? with his deer-skin frock 
marked by the blood of the moose he slew 
in the last hunt, and his leggings with 
extra fringes where he tore them in the 
thickets as he followed the game. What 
a fall,— into so poor a beggar! For that 
night he served in a doublet of white 
starred with gold, holding in his right 
hand a damascened partisan, among the 
garides de la manche.” 

“Yes,” said the Sieur, nodding and 
smiling, ‘‘I was indeed there, and so was 
a certain young chef d@’escadron, who now 
roams the ends of the earth in a black 
robe. And I saw the King, as he passed 
down the Gaéérie, touch his chapeau to 
this young chef. ‘What,’ said his Majesty, 
‘is this the Marquis Mériel who was first 
in the salient at the storm the other day, 
as I have just been informed by M. de 
Vendéme ?’ 

“The young chef d’escadron bowed. 

““« He is too brave a soldier,’ continued 
the King, ‘to be spared from the field. 
Be colonel and report at the frontier at 
once.’ 

“The King passed on and left the Mar- 
quis the object of envy.” 


The spring came at last, marked, Thank- 
ful says, by the signs to which she had been 
accustomed, the clang of the northward- 
flying geese, the advent of the bluebirds, 
the soft, caterpillar-like blossoms upon the 
water-willow, the black tufts upon the ash, 
below which, among the rotting leaves from 
off of which the snow had melted, were the 
white bells of the bloodroot. At the earli- 
est possible moment the expedition pushed 
on by stream and lake and trail, until after 
many weeks of wandering, the cross and 
the shield emblazoned with the fleur-de-lis, 
the royal escutcheon, were set up on the 
remote, wave-washed headland toward 
which they had been striving, —a token 
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that thither extended the protection of the 
arm of France. Where the place was pre- 
cisely, I believe I can conjecture. The 
girls of our C class, indeed, following 
Thankful’s hints, have established, I think 
with reasonable certainty, the point at 
which the party paused, and can give the 
name of the little town built up by the 
lumber-trade on the spot within the last 
decade. But why should we try to fix it? 
The settlement was soon abandoned for 
new rovings and a new halting-place, and 
that again for a third. From a glimpse 
Thankful gives of certain surf-beaten shores 
where thick-set pines whisper loudly to 
winds blowing from wide and bleak waters, 
I think I can make out that one pause was 
upon a promontory high up upon Lake 
Huron. There are indications, too, that 
following the windings of the Fox River, a 
camp was made for a time upon the port- 
age between that and the Wisconsin, at 
which camp the women remained while a 
detachment of men went down the latter 
stream to the Father of Waters himself. 
From here they retraced their steps, and 
a certain shipwreck they underwent, after 
which, nearly famished, they found no food 
for several days but the “rife de roche, the 
unpalatable lichen, which, however, in the 
old time preserved the life of many an ex- 
plorer, I am sure must have taken place 
somewhere on the French River, or per- 
haps on the head-waters of the Ottawa. 

So passed a space of many months. 
Where it was at last that the party, now 
united and strengthened by reinforcements 
and supplies, paused at the beginning of 
one winter, building a palisade and estab- 
lishing themselves as well as they could 
against man and nature, both hostile, I 
cannot make out. Here, however, there 
was some permanency of occupation. One 
gathers that the original purpose of the 
undertaking, through savage fickleness or 
some complication of wilderness politics, 
was completely frustrated. It was sought 
to serve certain minor ends, however, and 
both the Priest and the Sieur, with the 
scouts and soldiers, were often separated 
from the families and heavier baggage, 
darting out this way and that from some 
base established for the time. Now that 
all were again present, Thankful mentions 
that the bell, which several times it had 
been necessary to abandon temporarily, 
upon which occasions it was carefully bur- 
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ied, was recovered, and again swung above 
the roof of a rough chapel which the Father 
caused to be constructed as soon as shelter 
had been provided for their heads. 

A great calamity suddenly overtook 
them. News arriving that strange Indians 
were in the neighborhood, the leaders, 
among them the Jesuit and the Sieur, 
went out for a parley, and by an ambus- 
cade were treacherously carried into cap- 
tivity. The fort, however, made so good 
a defence that the enemy soon departed. 
One can well trust Thankful’s complaint 
here that the winter following was long 
and gloomy. A deep anxiety fell upon 
her as to the fate of Father Mériel, an 
anxiety which she could not understand 
and yet which she could not shake off. 
“Why should dread as to his fate so op- 
press me,” she asked of herself again and 
again ; “priest as he is of what to me is 
superstition, and bound to me by no tie!” 
She could not explain herself to herself, 
and turned for relief from the burdens 
which were heavy upon her to the effort to 
comfort the women whose husbands had 
been swept off, and to such services as she 
could render to the company in general. 
Strangely enough, it was from the bell, she 
declares, that she derived a certain precious 
sympathy. Though a modern reader will 
feel it was nothing but a fancy of her sad 
mood, Thankful believed she remarked 
a change in its tone. The peal was no 
longer cheerful, but had now become 
strangely boding and anxious, a note 
attuned singularly to the fear and sorrow 
that pervaded her own spirit. Father 
Mériel’s bell was for the most part mute, 
however. It ought not to be rung, so all 
felt, but by consecrated hands, and now 
there were none such among them. With 
muffled tongue it gleamed silently from 
the bare branch to which it was sus- 
pended. 

The winter passed, and with the spring 
the remnant of the party resolved to return 
by the long route through stream, lake, 
and trail, to their old seats in the neigh- 
borhood of Montreal and Quebec. The 
Belleau people looked forward to taking 
up again their homes in that village, the 
women at least promising themselves that 
if they were once more there, they would 
not be tempted forth again into the woods. 
The voyageurs who were to guide the ex- 
pedition, and many others, remonstrated 
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strongly when the suggestion was made 
that the bell should be carried with them 
back to its former place. It was certain 
to impede the march; its weight might 
easily wreck the bark that carried it in the 
rapids ; liable as they were to attacks from 
hostile savages, why increase risks and de- 
lays by imposing upon themselves a burden 
that could so well be spared? It was the 
will of ‘Thankful, however, that the bell 
should go back with them. If the Priest 
were alive and if he should ever escape 
from his captivity, to Belleau he would 
return as to his home, and the bell must 
be there to greet him. Now that both he 
and the Sieur were absent, who save her 
could take the place of guardian of what 
was to them so precious? Thankful speaks 
in modest terms of a certain ascendency 
she had come to possess, and ascribes it 
to the accident of her gentle birth, which 
had caused Father Mériel and the Sieur to 
admit her to equal association, and which, 
as we have seen, the peasants were inclined 
to magnify, I doubt not that this had its 
weight ; but I am sure, too, that her char- 
acter was full of the traits of command, 
and that her influence, though favored by 
the condition mentioned, came largely 
from her natural leadership, which had be- 
come plainly revealed during the life in'the 
wilds. In her urgency that the bell should 
be carried with the party, she was valiantly 
seconded by Antoine, who, though hesitat- 
ing at first, was soon won to her side. She 
felt, no less than her companions, that the 
dangers of the passage were largely in- 
creased by the burden, but insisted that it 
should be risked. Outward opposition soon 
disappeared, no disapproval being heard 
except what was muttered under the 
breath. 

As they pressed forward, Thankful made 
the bell her special charge. She floated 
with it in the same daffeau, for long days 
together sometimes, on lakes, and when 
the river-currents favored, sitting at the 
steering-oar while the bell shone before 
her. At the portages she stood stoutly to 
the pole, lifting with the strength of a strong 
man, as the bell was carried through the 
forest path. Again, where the pilots dared, 
though the stream pitched headlong, to 
risk a descent with the weight of metal on 
board, she knelt, paddle in hand, in the 
prow, and with a skill caught from her ex- 
periences in the wild life, she eluded reef 
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and cataract, finding a path through whirl- 
pools boiling white and abysses dim with 
rolling vapor, to the blue stretches of calm 
water that lay below. No one in our time, 
I fear, will think it anything but a supersti- 
tion that she constantly felt, as the light 
played back and forth upon the bell’s sur- 
face, that the varying gleam was somehow 
a revelation of a hidden intelligence, of 
something like herself, fatigued and anx- 
ious, that would fain have spoken with her 
in some clearer manner. 

So at last Belleau was reached, and 
Thankful settled down with Antoine and 
Annette once more, the home of the Aadz- 
tant being soon re-established in a cabin 
which old Jacques had kept up during the 
long absence of the wanderers. The pipes 
were smoked once more on the hearth, the 
garden and chickens claimed the care of 
Annette, and the black-eyed brood played 
at the threshold. Another priest ministered 
in the chapel, and the bell, swung again to 
its old branch above the altar, might now 
be rung without sacrilege. Whenever it 
sounded, ‘Thankful is quite sure it had a 
voice for her which it did not have for 
others, full as it was of pathetic suggestions 
of loneliness, of a craving for sympathy to 
which her own heart answered: so her 
saddened spirit went forward through the 
days, giving and receiving in the strange 
communing with something mysterious. In 
her papers are occasional passages like the 
following, which no doubt must be attrib- 
uted to this time. ‘They indicate that, as 
in a preceding period, she turned for com- 
fort in that singular way, when her mind 
was ill at ease and uncompanioned, to a 
careful scrutiny of nature and a fanciful 
interpretation of its forms. 

“The maples now at the full. A leaf 
lieth at hand whereon mine eyes are fixed, 
its edge deeply toothed, its green perfect. 
I mark that the face thereof is furrowed 
o’er with trench and line, and am straight- 
way minded of a book of the German wars 
wherein I pondered as a maid at Mr. 
Wooderoffe’s, the pages whereof the graver 
had printed with an image of the besieging 
of a strong place and fenced city. 

“What captain of the Faéries lays here 
his siege, marking the green plain with 
zig-zag ditch that he may gain vantage for 
his culverins, and send forward under 
cover his trained-bands with snaphance 
and hanger?” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE province had not been utterly with- 
out intelligence from the Sieur and Father 
Mériel after their misfortune. ‘Their con- 
sequence was so great that all possible 
effort was made to obtain tidings, and at 
length word came from a party of explor- 
ers. These scouts, happening to cross the 
trail of the Indians who had carried off 
the captives, had come upon a plank which 
had once served as the transverse part of 
a cross erected by French adventurers. 
Upon this, in savage fashion, some infor- 
mation was given with regard to the pris- 
oners. ‘I'wo large heads, with scalp-locks, 
were held to denote two friendly Indian 
chiefs who had been the companions of 
the Sieur and the Jesuit. Of these, one 
was drawn with charcoal, the black lines 
indicating that he had been killed; the 
other with red ochre, to denote that he 
was still alive, but destined to be burned. 
A tall figure, represented as waving a sword, 
which the decipherers unhesitatingly de- 
clared to be intended for the Sieur, had 
certain lines resembling plumes about the 
head, which were interpreted to be a testi- 
mony borne by the foe to the valor he had 
shown in the fight preceding the capture. 
A figure in a roughly daubed black robe was 
plainly meant for Father Mériel. Through 
certain marks and colors those skilled in 
the picture-writing inferred that neither of 
the Frenchmen had been slain or was des- 
tined to the torture, but that they would 
probably be spared and adopted by the 
tribe. 

The hope which this news encouraged 
was increased by word that came after an 
interval from the commander at Michilli- 
mackinac, that a half-breed, namely, es- 
caped from the hands of the same band 
that held the Frenchmen, had come into 
that distant fort, and declared that the 
Sieur and Father Mériel, while closely de- 
tained, were well treated, and indeed held 
in much respect by their captors. Father 
Mériel, said the report, though deprived of 
every religious appurtenance, was yet win- 
ning souls to the Faith. From the first he 
had practised, so far as he could, his rites. 
Though forbidden to baptize the dying, he 
had contrived, after the combat in which he 
had lost his freedom, to elude his heathen 
guards. While pretending to yield submis- 
sively to the prohibition, he had secretly, 


by means of drops of water adhering to 
ears of maize given him to eat, baptized 
two companions mortally wounded. From 
that hour he had not ceased to acquire in- 
fluence in a thousand ways ; though con- 
stantly thwarted by the medicine-men, his 
ascendency was becoming marked. 

The months went by, and in the recur- 
rence of the seasons the summer had come 
again. It was on the evening of the feast 
of the Translation of St. Martin that Thank- 
ful says she stood near the margin of the 
river at Belleau, looking westward in the di- 
rection from which the great flood poured 
itself, wondering whether the wilderness 
would ever give up those whom it had 
taken. The bell was tolled for Vespers, and 
a remarkable change in its tone arrested 
her attention at once, and set her pulses 
to leaping with excitement. It was almost 
like a cry of joyful welcome, a peal like 
that which she had heard while upon the 
snow the evening before the attack upon 
Meadowboro, and she quickened her steps 
toward the chapel to see whether any play 
of light from crown to lip accompanied 
the marked change in the sound. She is 
confident that a certain spectral radiance 
shone forth from among the leaves as she 
made out the form of the bell in the gath- 
ering dusk. Turning again toward the 
river bank, wondering what these portents 
might denote, her attention was caught by 
a group which stood upon the edge of the 
water. Annette had gone after sunset, 
with her two youngest children, to stroll 
at the water-side. ‘Thankful now descried 
her in close conversation with two men who, 
plainly, had just landed from a canoe, while 
the children, shy before the strangers, were 
hiding within the folds of their mother’s 
skirt. Annette was discoursing with her 
usual volubility and gesticulation, and as 
Thankful drew near, one of the men sud- 
denly started in her direction, advancing, 
however, so slowly and feebly that she had 
ample time to study the figure as it came 
up. A tattered Indian blanket was thrown 
about the shoulders, a few torn rags covered 
the limbs gaunt with hardship. Presently, 
though the dusk was fast deepening, Thank- 
ful recognized, with a great shock, in the 
wan, emaciated features the traits of Father 
Mériel, and knew that the forest had given 
up its prey. The sight caused her hearty 
joy, but in another moment she was quite 
disconcerted by the extraordinary warmth 
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in the greeting of her old friend. He 
stretched forth his arms as if he would 
have folded her to his breast ; then, start- 
ing as if moved by a sudden sense that 
that would be unbecoming, he fell upon 
his knees before her, caught her hand and 
pressed it impulsively to his lips, turning 
upon her a face charged with the deepest 
feeling. Thankful would have been pre- 
pared for great cordiality, but before a 
salutation so ardent she involuntarily re- 
coiled. Father Mériel, as if brought to 
himself by her withdrawal, rose to his feet 
in some confusion, and began with hurried 
words to address her. His heart overflowed 
so that his speech was incoherent, but 
Thankful soon had the key to the manifes- 
tation. 

Madame must not misunderstand him. 
They had escaped from their captivity and 
made their way to their friends through great 
hardships and perils. As they had floated 
toward the Sezgneury what should come to 
them for a welcome across the waters but 
the sound of the bell ringing Vespers !—a 
sound he had never hoped to hear again, 
for he had believed the bell irrecoverably 
lost in the remote wilderness. ‘The bell 
was inexpressibly dear to him,— that 
Madame had long known, —dear for a 
reason which he could not name, and 
which Madame could have no care to pene- 
trate. Had a voice from Heaven spoken 
to him it could not have been more sweet. 
As they landed they had encountered An- 
nette, and she, in answer to an inquiry, 
had briefly told them it was through Mad- 
ame that the bell had been restored, and 
had given a rapid narrative of Madame’s 
guardianship. Would Madame pardon an 
outburst of gratitude perhaps too impetu- 
ous ? 

Thankful, though overjoyed at seeing 
the priest once more, was yet greatly em- 
barrassed. His words, indeed, caused it 
to seem sufficiently natural that his heart 
should go forth to her with great earnest- 
ness. What had been stamped so deeply 
upon her mind during these years of her 
captivity as that between the Priest and 
the bell some strange relation existed! In 
all her effort for the saving of the bell a 
joyful anticipation had lived within her, 
that should he ever reappear, she would by 
her guardianship have established a great 
claim upon his friendship and gratitude. 
It was startling, however, to be the object 
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of such unusual fervor, and, scarcely wait- 
ing until Father Mériel’s exclamation was 
finished, she stepped forward toward the 
Sieur, who had remained with Annette at 
the water’s edge. ‘Though his face was 
haggard, and a ragged voyageur’s dress 
made his aspect quite different from what 
Thankful had known, he was less changed 
than the priest. At the moment when she 
turned toward them the Sieur and Annette 
were attentively regarding the interview 
between Mériel and herself. Annette stared 
with wide-open eyes, quite oblivious of the 
children, who, impatient at the pause in 
their evening ramble, were tugging at her 
dress to go forward. Precisely what look 
the Sieur’s face wore she could not cer- 
tainly descry in the deepening twilight. It 
seemed to her dark and most unfriendly ; 
but in another moment she felt she must 
have been mistaken, for as he came toward 
her he smiled and uttered an exclamation 
of joy, at the same time taking with friendly 
earnestness the hand which she extended. 

“We have escaped at last,” he said, 
“and not long since. What saints have 
helped us I know not, but here we are 
once more, and praise and thanks be given 
to whomsoever they may be due.” 

Meanwhile the bell had become silent. 
The returned captives, weak evidently 
through long privations, made but halting 
progress as the group set out toward the 
cabins. Thankful urged them to wait for 
help ; then, taking Annette by the hand, 
who seemed quite dazed in the extremity 
of her interest, she hurried before with the 
great news, and presently scores of willing 
hands and welcoming voices were carrying 
comfort to the peril-beaten fugitives upon 
the shore. 


The Priest and the Sieur were once more 
at home. But little time was necessary to 
restore things to their old order. The 
habitants were too much accustomed to 
exposures and dangers to be more than 
temporarily affected by the story which 
the restored men had to tell of their cap- 
tivity and escape. The details, indeed, 
were meagre which they imparted, — the 
Sieur, who ai once resumed his distant 
bearing, not vouchsafing to waste breath 
upon his peasant dependents, — Mériel ap- 
parently not thinking it becoming or prof- 
itable to dwell upon adventures of which 
he had been the hero. Both men soon 
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regained their ordinary vigor, and except 
that the hands of Mériel bore certain scars 
as if from fire, and that a deep gash upon 
the cheek marked the face of the Sieur, 
there was nothing to indicate that the ordi- 
nary course of. their lives had been inter- 
rupted. Father Mériel again dressed his 
shrine. The beautiful face of the saint 
looked from the wall of the chapel ; upon 
the altar stood the crucifix, and above it 
the form of the dove typifying the Holy 
Spirit. The utensils were set out upon the 
altar, —the chalice, the paten, the silver 
candlesticks with the tapers made from the 
wax of the wild laurel. In the tree close 
at hand hung the bell, ringing out daily the 
canonical hours, marking with its sound 
every crisis and sacrament of life, — bap- 
tism, marriage, death. When the mass 
was celebrated, the branches trembled as 
the bell swung up its gleaming lip. When, 
in sultry noons of summer, heavy tempests 
laboring up lightened wrathfully toward the 
cluster of cabins, or at midnight sudden 
wind, cleaving a path through the forest, 
shook mightily at eaves and casements, 
the peals of the bell, solemn and far, con- 
tended with the powers of the air. 

The condition of Mériel, who, at the time 
of his arrival, was much more nearly 
prostrated than his companion, made it 
plain that in this experience, as before, he 
could never have come through but for 
the Sieur. His bearing toward his saviour 
indicated his sense of his obligation ; and 
the dark traits of the Sieur’s counte- 
nance, though, as the people saw them, 
rarely other than impassive and somewhat 
haughty, were friendly toward the priest. 

From the moment of the encounter 
upon the beach, Thankful had become 
aware that she stood now in a new relation 
to Mériel. Long before the latter’s cap- 
tivity he had treated her with frank friend- 
ship. She says, however, it had always 
been plain that she possessed no interest 
for him except as a brand which he might 
snatch from the burning. He was a con- 
sistent brother of his order; and however 
in their intercourse digressions of one kind 
and another, sometimes earnest, sometimes 
playful, might occur, his purpose was always 
plain to convert the heretic if he could, 
and there was always a return, sooner or 
later, tothe greattheme. As the preserver 
of the bell, however, Thankful now stood 
in a changed position. If she had had 


reason before to wonder over the strange 
connection between the bell and the Priest, 
the mystery seemed now much more inex- 
plicable and at the same time alluring. 
Mériel dwelt as of old in his lodge. It 
did not escape Thankful that at moments 
when he believed himself unobserved, he 
could be seen with face upturned and arms 
outstretched toward the leafy belfry from 
within which could be seen the gleam of 
the unrusted metal ; nor did it escape her, 
she says, that the peal now possessed a 
certain soft tremulousness, suggestive of 
all peaceful affections, greatly in contrast 
with the agitated moaning which had been 
its note before the Priest’s return. When 
she herself encountered Mériel, there was, 
as in the interview at the time of the return, 
a warmth in his bearing toward her that 
was quite new. If others were present, 
his demeanor was guarded; but if the 
meeting chanced to be in some wood-path 
or solitude by the river, his manner had 
much of the effusion which had struck her 
with surprise. He would catch her hand 
with a tremulous grasp, his voice would 
shake with feeling, while his eyes were 
filled with tears. Now that she was in a 
manner prepared for such a carriage on 
his part, Thankful’s first embarrassment 
had yielded. She felt that as regards her-, 
self she thoroughly understood him. His 
sentiment toward her was that of intense 
gratitude, which he expressed with all the 
demonstrative eagerness of his race. At 
the same time, his disposition to snatch 
her soul from the destruction that awaited 
it was greatly strengthened. “What has 
Madame not done for me? and how can I 
suffer it that she, as a heretic, should fail 
of that salvation which she must forfeit if 
she continues to refuse the Faith !” 

“ Madame cannot tell,” he would say in 
tones of deep emotion, “ how great is the 
debt which she has imposed upon me. 
There is, indeed, here a secret which cannot 
be spoken, and which Madame can have 
no care to know. How fain would I dis- 
charge my obligation by conveying to 
Madame the one infinitely precious boon ! 
When will Madame renounce the infidelity 
in which, through misfortune, she has been 
nurtured, and become a child of the Holy 
Church !” 

Thankful owns that she was powerfully 
moved by the appeals of the Priest, with- 
out, however, being won; for when she 
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interrogated her heart, there were always 
points of difficulty which she could not 
make reasonable. She never felt herself 
so infirm as when her soul was shaken by 
music, in those seasons when during the 
service, with Mériel at the altar, the hymns 
in which she joined were sung in the chapel. 
Often she wandered down the stream until 
she had before her the roar and foam of 
the rapid. Amid the tumult of the floods 
it was a relief to her mood to break out 
into chants of the Breviary, now become 
very familiar, among which her favorite 
ran as follows : — 


“Virgo virginum praeclara, 
Mihi jam non sis amara, 
Fac me tecum plangere. 
“ Fac ut portem Christi mortem, 
Passionis fac consortem, 
Et plagas recolere. 
“ Flammis ne urar succensus, 
Per te, Virgo, sim defensus 
In die judicii. 
* Christi, cum sit hinc exire, 
Da, per matrem, me venire 
Ad palmam victoriae. 


“ Quando corpus morietur, 
Fac ut animae donetur 
Paradisi gloria.’’ ! 


Thus, Thankful says, she sang to the 
mighty waters, while the thundering surge 
that broke upon a reef midway in the 
stream, the Sault au Récollet, seemed, as 
she paused in the stanzas, to answer back 
to her in an antiphonal chant. Her soul 
was uplifted by the words into which she 
poured her voice. She held vivid in her 
exalted spirit the image of this superb 
noble ot France, whose past, so far as she 
knew it, had been so full of grandeur, 


1“ Virgin among virgins splendid, 
Be not now by me offended; 
Let me mourn with thee thy woes! 


“Christ’s dread death, O let me bear it! 
His sharp passion, let me share it, 
And recall the heavy blows! 


“ By thee, maid, may I be shielded, 
That to flames I be not yielded, 
In the judgment day of pain! 


“Grant that I, my life resigning, 
Through Christ’s mother, may the shining 
Palm of victory attain ! 
“ When to death the body’s given, 


May the glory fair of Heaven 
To my soul apportioned be!” 
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about whom hung such a mystery, who had 
so sacrificed the world that he might serve 
the Faith to which he was devoted. “ How 
will it end?” she cried. “ How will it all 
end? Will he win me to his fold?” 

As regards the Sieur, Thankful narrates 
that her relations were what they had been 
during their journey into the wilderness, 
and indeed for some time before that. He 
met her with stately courtesy ; and though 
his manner was somewhat more guarded 
than it had been when the excitement of 
the expedition had given a stimulus to his 
blood, he talked with her freely, showing 
little reticence as to the past life of him- 
self and Mériel. It did not escape Thank- 
ful, that once or twice after she had been 
talking with the Priest, somewhat aloof from 
the cabins, she found a group of villagers, 
among whom stood the Sieur, attentively re- 
garding the interview ; and once it seemed 
to her that the Sieur, holding his hand be- 
fore his mouth, whispered furtively to two 
or three women who stood at hand. It 
was, however, not a thing of which she 
could be certain ; and as he had instantly 
stepped forward to meet her on her ap- 
proach with a courteous wave of the hand 
and an affable speech, it made no impres- 
sion upon her. 

Among the villagers, for some reason, a 
certain coldness gradually became mani- 
fest. Brows that had been friendly grew 
sad before her, even forbidding. To An- 
nette, Thankful had now for years been 
like a sister. The children were growing 
up to know scarcely a difference between 
their mother and the English captive who 
had so long been with them. More than 
once, indeed, Thankful’s coolness and good 
nursing had saved their lives when sickness 
had seized upon them. But Annette now 
grew different. Once she started up as if 
she were about to launch at Thankful re- 
proaches. Her debt to her guest, how- 
ever, was too great, as it seemed, for such 
an outburst. A thousand good offices, 
plainly, were vividly present in her mem- 
ory. Her voice lost its sharpness at once : 
she put her arm about Thankful’s neck 
caressingly ; then sinking into a seat at the 
hearth she burst into weeping. Thankful, 
equally surprised at the wrath and at the 
sorrow, knew not what to say. 

It was not strange, Thankful declares, 
that she should have been quite blind to 
the cause of the estrangement of the vil- 
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lagers, when she was thoroughly deceived 
as to her own condition. Her feeling 
toward Father Mériel she had never closely 
analyzed, but as she afterward reviewed 
what her heart had experienced, she could 
trace a succession of sentiments, from the 
moment when the chill of horror had seized 
her as he rose so spectrally before her 
upon the snow on the eve of the attack 
upon Meadowboro. At first it had been 
awe before something she believed to be 
supernatural ; then vivid curiosity as to his 
true character: with this soon became 
mingled admiration of his noble face and 
stately bearing ; then reverence as his self- 
sacrifice and humanity became manifest. 
As the curtain had been drawn from before 
the splendid circumstances of his early ca- 
reer, her interest deepened still further. 
With all this she holds that she was wrought 
upon by an evil spell. But what had come 
to pass within her she sadly declares she 
did not know until at length an event re- 
vealed her to herself. 

Winter had come and departed. Spring 
was advancing, and Thankful was already 
anticipating the awakened beauty she should 
find on her rambles. ‘The ice of the river 
remained, though it was becoming rotten, 
and within the ice wide gaps could be 
seen where flowed the cold blue current. 
Old Jacques lay at the point of death, and 
Father Mériel had come to Antoine’s cot- 
tage to receive his last confession. Word 
arrived from a camp of Indians on the 
north bank of the river that a hunter, 
gored by a wounded elk, had received a 
mortal hurt and besought the offices of 
a priest. Bidding Jacques summon his 
strength and hold on to life at least until 
his return, Father Mériel, having provided 
himself with oil for the extreme unction, 
set out across the ice. The expedition 
was not without risk, for the ice was fast 
becoming infirm in the March atmosphere. 
A few hours after the Priest’s departure, 
the loud crash, followed by the continuous 
rush, was heard, which indicated that the 
breaking up had come. With the setting 
sun Thankful went to the river-bank. Be- 
fore her the dark water flowed, covered 
with the floating masses, harshly grinding 
as they were borne against one another, 
now submerged, now, as they rose from 
the black whirling depths, thrusting into 
the air their honey-combed edges. Old 
Jacques must die without the sacrament, 


she thought, for the Father will surely not 
try to return. 

The sun set clear, and a northwest wind 
began to blow with much of wintry bitter- 
ness. As the moon rose, Thankful, watch- 
ing by the dying man, heard that the foot- 
steps of the passers sounded crisp in the 
congealing snow of the pathway. ‘The sol- 
emn continuous sound of the rush of the 
floating fields of ice penetrated the closed 
doors and windows. As it grew late Thank- 
ful unbarred the cottage-door and stepped 
into the open air, impressed with the tu- 
mult of the liberated stream, as, like Sam- 
son at Gaza, it took upon its shoulders the 
gates that had confined it, and bore them 
away. Suddenly she heard from the river 
a long-drawn, distant cry, then another and 
another. At her hurried call others came, 
and the village was soon aroused. Follow- 
ing the sledge-track which went down from 
the shore to the river, which all winter long 
had been the highway, the people stood 
upon the fringe of shore-ice that remained 
firm; before them the moon lighted up 
the sweeping floes and the black chasms 
of water between. At intervals came the 
cries from more voices than one, some de- 
spairing, but one firm and resolute which 
was recognized by all as the voice of Father 
Mériel. The cold wind from time to time 
smote the forests, and their roar for the 
time being drowned all other sounds. In 
the pauses could be heard the cries, plainly 
moving farther and farther down the cur- 
rent. Experienced boatmen believed that 
Mériel had put out with others in a canoe 
which had been crushed in the ice, and 
that they had succeeded in crawling upon 
a floating cake. “Half an hour at this 
rate will carry them to the rapids,” said 
one. Some threw themselves upon the 
frozen ground, calling upon the Virgin and 
uttering vows. 

Answering cries were sent from the bank, 
which, however, the wind seemed to beat 
back, so that those who uttered them were 
in doubt as to whether they could be heard 
from amid the tumult of the stream. “The 
bell!” cried one ; and presently the bell 
sounded from the tree to tell the Priest 
that his calls were heard. Thankful de- 
clares that still another change in its tones 
was now to be noted. Without losing its 
ordinary plaintiveness, it seemed to pour 
its sound against the wind in quavering 
tones of deepest sympathy. It groaned, 
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wailed, and wept, as if suffering with the 
struggler upon the stream. For a minute 
there was a cessation of the ringing, when 
instantly an answer came from the river 
in a firm, sustained shout. Again the bell 
rang ; again came the voice in reply ; and 
so the Jesuit and the bell responded to one 
another across the chasms and the whirl 
of the tossing ice. 

A woman of the village now called at- 
tention to the Sieur, who was just then 
approaching the throng. Thankful says he 
had stopped for a moment upon the sum- 
mit of a low ridge at a little distance, and 
appeared to have just become aware of 
what was happening. Familiar as she was 
with the impassioned movement and utter- 
ance with which the French expressed their 
feelings, she says that the demeanor of the 
Sieur at this time scarcely surprised her ; 
but recalling the scene in the light of 
events that followed, she cannot avoid 
the belief that he was leaping up in a 
witch-dance and invoking some power of 
the air, as he suddenly stretched forth and 
shook his hands. The moon was bright 
enough for her to see that his features 
worked strangely as he muttered, and cer- 
tain indistinct exclamations from his rap- 
idly moving lips she holds to have been 
parts of incantations. 

But if the Sieur had had any thought to 
rescue the Priest by supernatural means, 
continues Thankful, it was soon abandoned. 
He strode with prompt energy to the mar- 
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gin of the stream and demanded if there 
was a canoe that could be had. The ca- 
noes of the village had not been brought 
out from their winter storage, and the pos- 
sibility seemed scarcely to have occurred 
to the Aaditants, hardy as they were, that 
any craft could be of service in the crush- 
ing of the whirling ice-floes. At the im- 
perative command, however, of the Sieur, 
a canoe was speedily produced, in which 
he, with an Indian and a half-breed, both 
of especial skill as pilots, embarked at 
once, defiant of the peril. The little bark 
could be seen for a few moments as it 
pushed off in the direction of the cries. 
Sometimes it dashed into channels between 
the cakes, sometimes the men could be 
seen to leap out upon the more solid 
masses, dragging their canoe with them. 
The villagers trooped confusedly along the 
shore-ice together, sobbing and praying. 
Now and then was heard a shout from the 
rescue party, now a faint cry in the dis- 
tance from the perishing Priest, now a 
broken wail from the bell. As the moon 
swept out clear from the flying scud in 
which it had for a time been veiled, the 
line of white down the stream which marked 
the head of the rapids could be distinctly 
seen. ‘There was an awfulness in the toss- 
ing of the white breaker which it had never 
had before, and Thankful feels sure she 
saw the spectre of the drowned Francis- 
can flung up in his gray robe by the tu- 
multuous waters. 


[ To be continued. | 





AN OLD TOWN’S SCHOOL FOR GOOD CITI- 
ZENSHIP. 


By Elizabeth Porter Gould. 


EMBERS of the Good Citizenship 
Society in particular, and the writer 
hopes everybody in general, will be 

interested to know that a town in Massa- 
chusetts over ninety years ago had “ Weekly 
Meetings for Political Study,” for the pur- 
pose of extending political information by 
reading and conversation. ‘This town was 
Medfield. ‘The directions for the meetings 


were as follows, — found in the Annals of 
the town for 1798 :— 

“rst, That such political books shall be 
publicly read as may be approved by a 
majority of persons present, or by an ap- 
proving committee, as shall be judged ex- 
pedient. 

“end, That the reading at each meet- 
ing commence precisely at six o’clock, and 
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continue until eight, unless otherwise di- 
rected by a majority of persons present. 

“3rd, That, whatever book is intro- 
duced, the reading thereof shall be con- 
tinued in the successive meetings until it 
is finished, unless otherwise directed. 

“4th, That any person present may at 
any time interrupt the reader to make per- 
tinent inquiries or illustrative observations 
relative to the facts or sentiments read at 
that time, but no discussion during the 
hours of reading shall in any case be ad- 
mitted on any topic foreign to the book 
under consideration. 

“ sth, There shall be chosen a first and 
second moderator of this meeting, the first 
to preside whenever present, the second at 
all times in the absence of the first. 

“6th, The presiding moderator shall 
keep due order in the house, and call any 
person to order who in his inquiries or ob- 
servations infringes the limits of the fore- 
going regulations. 

“oth, The presiding moderator shall 
direct the reader to proceed after every 
interruption, whenever he shall judge that 
the point in discussion has been sufficiently 
illustrated. 

“8th, At the close of the reading, any 
subject may be introduced and discussed, 
subject, however, to the order of the meet- 
ing ; and the presiding moderator during 
the evening shall be the sole judge of all 
questions of order.” 

Medfield at that time had a population 
of about seven hundred and fifty people, 
twenty-eight of whom paid a tax of from 
five to fifteen dollars for “ faculty,” the 
tax imposed upon professional men and 
mechanics for possessing superior skill. 
There was a library in the town of seven 
hundred volumes, founded some twelve 
years before, called the Medfield Social 
Library. In various ways the people had 
endeavored to improve themselves. In 
the Annals for 1769, one of the articles 
in the March meeting warrant was to see 
if the town would grant liberty to the 
“ Baptise Society in Medfield to have 
Occasional Lectures to Continue the 
Town’s pleasure in the Schoolhouse near 
the middle of the town, att such times as 
shall be no hindrance to the schools that 
are keept their.” This was passed in the 
negative. But the desire for improvement 
did not abate. Some years later, in 1782, 
it showed itself in meetings at a private 


house for the discussion of certain sub- 
jects, among which were “ Newton on the 
Prophecies’”’ and “Slavery,” one of the 
leaders being the clergyman, Thomas 
Prentiss. Doubtless these meetings had 
some effect in producing the at last de- 
cided action for political study. Among 
the inhabitants who would naturally be 
interested in such a work was Thomas 
Adams, a man of such literary tastes and 
general reading that he was called “ Book” 
Adams. He was the father of Hannah 
Adams, who fourteen years before had 
published her first book, a second edition 
of which, published seven years afterwards, 
enlarged and dedicated to Vice-Presi- 
dent John Adams, under the name of 4 
View of Religion, was considered the best, 
perhaps the first of its kind, ever written. 
It was at least the first book published by 
a native American woman. ‘The Adams 
family, from the earliest history of the 
town, had been influential in its educa- 
tional life. As early as 1699 the wife of 
Peter Adams had taught a school on the 
west side of the town, when, as the records 
relate, he received the pay for the same, 
£2 9s. and 11d. One can but hope that 
the second woman teacher of the town 
was considered by the authorities com- 
petent to receive the pay herself! The 
progress for woman was such, however, 
that Zhe Village Register of 1821, a paper 
printed at Dedham and delivered to sub- 
scribers by a post-rider, who went through 
the towns for the purpose, announced the 
following, which, as it is of historic value 
in the educational life of Medfield, may 
not be out of place here : — 


ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Miss M. D. ADAMS 


Proposes to commence a school for Young Ladies 
in Medfield, on the twenty-first day of May next. 


TERMS PER QUARTER. 


Reading, Writing, Spelling, Geography, 
with Maps and Globes, Arithmetic, and 
plain sewing . . 1 2 0 © 6 © « 

English Grammar, Rhetorick and Composi- 
tion, History, Drawing Maps, Drawing 
and Painting, in water colors and chalks, 
Fancy Needlework and Embroidery, in- 
cluding the above ... .. . . $4.50 


$3.50 


Miss Adams was ‘probably Thomas 
Adams’s granddaughter, a young woman 
only twenty-one years of age. This spirit 
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of the Adams family, and that of the min- 
ister, Thomas Prentiss, in a town public- 
spirited enough to have once voted that 
all who failed to be at the annual meeting 
by nine o’clock should be fined 12¢., and 
those absent the whole day, 3s. g@., makes 
these meetings for political study from 
week to week easy to be understood. 
Boston being but eighteen miles away, it 
was not difficult to obtain general news. 
Doubtless Thomas Adams loaned books 
from his good home supply. Would that 
a list of the books read and discussed had 
been preserved ! Possibly Hannah Adams’s 
second work, her As/ory of New England, 
received some attention upon its appear- 
ance in 1799. Personal reminiscences of 
the Revolutionary War and the stirring 
days immediately before and after must 
have given spice to the reading and con- 
versation. ‘The subjects relative to town- 
meeting doubtless had a prominent place. 
Indeed, these meetings must have been a 
good educational stimulus for that eventful 
day, so much so that the question now 
arises, Why would it not be well for towns 
to-day, especially those in rural districts 
away from great centres, to have such 
meetings for at least all new voters? For 
it is a fact one cannot overlook that many 
vote to-day, even old voters, who have no 
clear idea of the town ordinances under 
which they live, to say nothing of the state 
or national laws. Medfield saw the need 
of education in this line, and worked ac- 
cordingly. Perhaps it would have been 
well if an attendance upon these meetings 
had been made obligatory for all new or 
young voters. But the fact was recognized 
that the average voter needed this guid- 
ance. In the face of our present large 
foreign immigration, this fact should be 
emphasized. Organized work in this di- 
rection, preceded by that of a well-directed, 
efficient corps of consuls at all foreign ports, 
would settle the vexed question of immi- 
gration in the best, perhaps the only, way. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


The details of such work vary with the 
years. Those of the Medfield meeting 
might not be the best to-day, when educa- 
tional institutions are waking up to their 
duty in this respect. But, with the details 
in the hands of authorized, paid leaders, 
the Medfield idea, in places where the 
great mass of voters need work planned 
under authority, could be made most help- 
ful. If supplemented in every state by the 
Australian ballot system, the pure, strong 
ballot would soon become a reality. As 
the securing of such a ballot is the foun- 
dation-work of our government, more and 
more to be realized as the population in- 
creases and the nature of a republic be- 
comes apparent, all wisely enforced plans 
for good citizenship become a leavening 
power to make the American republic an 
inspiring success in the eyes of a watching 
world. 

When mental qualification for the use 
of the ballot thus becomes the burning 
question of the hour, that of race or sex 
becomes secondary, even obliterated ; for 
to the clear mind, seeing the heart of 
democracy to be the expression of the 
individual, the time spent in discussing 
whether negroes, Indians, and women 
should vote is wasted energy, which could 
have been better spent in working, in 
every legitimate way, for the intelligent 
vote, irrespective of race or sex. To all 
such, personality, not sex, is the centre of 
responsibility. Happily various organiza- 
tions now springing up for political study 
illustrate this idea. ‘They also suggest that 
the time is now ripe as never before for 
men and women all over the land to study 
together, as American citizens, the prin- 
ciples of government under which they 
live. What Medfield did over ninety years 
ago in the light she had, all towns can bet- 
ter do in the added light of to-day. The 
great need is competent leadership to guide 
the forces of the present complex condi- 
tions to the wisest ends. 











COLONEL SHAW 


AND HIS 


BLACK REGIMENT. 


By Archibald H. Grimké. 


not born. He is the fair flower of 

circumstances, the child of occasion 
and opportunity. It was slavery and civil 
war which summoned from the “ vasty 
deep” of the commonplaces of life that 
skyfull of immortals who now encircle the 
central figure of Lincoln. One of the 
brightest of the lesser lights of that brilliant 
throng is the young soldier whom we here 
name. 

He was born October 10, 1837, in Boston 
and in troublous times. The slavery ex- 
citement had risen everywhere above the 
danger point. At Washington, Calhoun 
was making his tremendous assaults on the 
right of petition and the principle of na- 
tional unity. The administration was vio- 
lating the postal privileges of the Union. 
At the North the agitation had broken 
into riot and bloodshed, whelming in 
widely sundered places the rights of popu- 
lar assembly and free speech. It was but 
two years before that date that Boston had 
dragged Garrison through its streets. It 
was scarcely a month after it, when the 
town of Alton, IIl., shot Lovejoy for de- 
fending the freedom of the press. The 
choleric temper of the free states on the 
slavery question was made still more ex- 
plosive by the industrial disturbance, which 
visited the cpuntry in 1837, and which left 
in its track the ruins of unnumbered pri- 
vate fortunes and a splendid public pros- 
perity. East and West, North and South, 
the passionate cry of financial distress min- 
gled wrathfully with the uproar of the moral 
conflict. The dragons’ teeth of a terrible 
day sprang up amidst this violent eruption 
of the conscience and misery of America, 
and grew by the side of a generation which 
was to uproot them with the hot plough- 
share of war. 

Such was the world into which Shaw 
was born. He came into it by the door of 
wealth, through one of the best and oldest 
families of New England. The wealth and 
respectability of the North fifty years ago 
were intensely and intolerably pro-slavery. 
To this rule there were, however, excep- 
tions not a few. This was especially true 


TT hero, unlike the poet, is made, 


of Massachusetts, many of whose “ first 
families” were bravely and earnestly anti- 
slavery. Prominent among the faithful 
were found the Shaws. They too loved 
the Union much, yet they loved the slave 
much also. From his father and mother 
the boy learned his lesson early and well, 
laying up in his thoughts the truth of hu- 
man brotherhood and equality, of man’s 
inalienable claim to ownership of self, and 
in particular of the negro’s to freedom and 
his sympathy. Thus inoculated, the lad’s 
quick intelligence was not slow to take in 
the situation, to grasp the significance of 
the social forces then filling the land with 
hate and strife. 

As a child he was gentle and singularly 
affectionate and clinging. But within him 
lay also fire and will. He was readily 
amenable to love, though to force he be- 
came as readily intractable. With an iras- 
cible temper he possessed the tenderest 
of hearts, —twin qualities, which nature 
never leaves wholly out of the composition 
of heroes. His mother excited all the 
ardor of the one, while whatever was 
unreasonable and tyrannous stirred all the 
wrath of the other. 

At the age of thirteen he was taken 
abroad, where he remained five years, 
studying in Switzerland, Germany, and 
Italy. He was a wide-awake little man, 
interested in books, art, and music ; inter- 
ested also in the world of realities about 
him. But the momentous events which 
were agitating his country four thousand 
miles away interested him most. His pre- 
cocious interest in the slavery question, 
as we look back at it now, was certainly 
prophetic of noble things. Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, The Key, and whatever concerned 
the slave he read with eager sympathy. It 
was not mere reading which he did ; the boy 
also reflected on what he read. As he re- 
flected on the eviland its invincible strength 
his innocent soul seemed to experience a 
sort of despair. “I don’t see how one man 
could do much against slavery,” he once 
wrote. Had the boy been measuring his 
single arm against that invincible strength? 
Was that confession a sob of disappoint- 
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ment that in himself he was so weak? 
What did he mean, what was he thinking, 
what feeling after,— and he so young? I 
have heard that, when a mere slip of a 
boy, he told his father’s colored butler that 
when he, Master Robert, grew up, he meant 
to fight for him, — the colored butler, and 
the colored butler’s race. The story may 
be apocryphal ; but that he was visited by 
thoughts, impulses, strange for his age, there 
is no doubt. That the slavery question 
had got firm hold of him appeared again 
and again in his letters — cumulative evi- 
dence that he was much occupied with the 
subject. Sometimes the transition in them 
from other topics to this one comes to the 
reader with the force of a shock. He 
could not let it alone, or it would not let 
him alone. In the same letter he writes 
with a boy’s irrepressible spirits and keen 
sense of his ludicrous appearance at a 
fancy ball in character costume, gladness 
and laughter ringing along the lines; then 
further on, with the matured gravity of a 
man, he passes to some retold horror of 
“a slave having been burned alive in Ala- 
bama.” Pain and pleasure, joy and sor- 
row, lay together very close in the pure- 
souled youth. Year after year the boy 
was becoming father of the man. 

In the spring of 1856, he returned to 
the United States, and in the fall following 
entered Harvard. But he did not grad- 
uate. For a clerkship in a mercantile 
house in New York, he gave up his degree 
in his junior year. Highly valuable as a 
run through a college curriculum may be 
to many minds as a preliminary for the 
real race of life, it is not so to all. Those 
there are, indeed, who require other than 
the regulation training for doing the things 
which they were born to do. Shaw, I 
think, belonged to this class. But it hap- 
pened that the gospel of ledgers and the 
acts of trade were not better adapted to his 
needs. The head and heart of the young 
clerk had been touched to finer issues than 
were wont to proceed from counting-rooms. 
What those issues were he himself had not 
then discovered. He knew that he was 
not happy, felt out of place in his position, 
but he never shirked its duties. Men of 
his mould, with their unsung epics jn the 
blood, are much more liable than others 
to suffer detriment when for any reason 
they are chained to unsuitable occupations. 
For they are nothing if not earnest. En- 
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thusiasm is the only door through which 
they enter into excellence, usefulness, hap- 
piness. Whatever, therefore, the hands 
of one of these are set to do should be 
such as his heart approves and rejoices in. 
However, the one thing needful, which 
Shaw could not find as a merchant’s clerk 
along the highways of trade, he fortunately 
found as a citizen on the battle-field fought 
over by freedom and slavery. The slavery 
conflict, with its mighty plot and passions, 
kept aglow within him the solar heat of 
generous and aspiring qualities. From his 
stool he studied the situation and watched 
the rising fury of the tempest. Now he 
saw it bursting over Kansas in ominous 
blood drops, or smiting down Sumner in 
the Senate Chamber, or slaying John Brown 
on a martyr’s gibbet in Virginia. Amidst 
these terrible acts of wickedness, it is no 
wonder that the despair of his youth re- 
turned upon him. ‘The invincibility of the 
slave power seemed undeniable. Of what 
avail was one man’s puny strength against 
its omnipotence? Had not slavery and 
the Union become one and inseparable ? 
The contest against the allies looked to 
him, as it did to tens of thousands at the 
North, a hopeless struggle, so long as the 
compromises of the Constitution existed. 
The young clerk, therefore, became a dis- 
unionist ; he was ready, with Garrison and 
Phillips, to purge that instrument of its 
hateful slave clauses, in the gulf of dis- 
union. But in 1860 another and _ final 
change poured over his spirit. 

What had previously seemed remote and 
even impossible was brought, ¢hrough the 
madness of the South, not only within 
the limits of the directly possible, but of 
the directly probable as well. With this 
epochal revulsion, his old despair of ever 
divorcing the Union from slavery vanished, 
and be began to make ready for the coun- 
try’s emergency, when it should speak to 
him out of the darkness and summon him 
to its service. He saw then clearly enough 
how “one man cou/d do much against 
slavery.” The individual may be often 
impotent in the arena of politics; on the 
theatre of war he is never that. And war 
then was imminent. The individual bears 
to the war-power the relation which the 
horse bears to steam-power: he is the 
unit of its measure. It is the multiplica- 
tion of the strength of one horse, or the 
ability of one man, which in any given in- 
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stance hoists a burden, or wins a battle. 
The strength of slavery was by its own 
precipitate folly resolved into a problem 
in arithmetic. The strength of freedom 
was determinable by the same method. It, 
too, was a question of numbers. In moral 
warfare, one with God counts a majority ; 
a true idea is more than a match for ten 
thousand false ones. But in physical con- 
flicts, other things being equal, numerical 
superiority triumphs: God is on the side 
of the strongest battalion. 

Directly after the election of Lincoln, 
Shaw enlisted as a private in the New York 
National Guards. The secession of South 
Carolina a few weeks later emphasized the 
utility of this step. A few months later 
still, the roar of cannon in Charleston 
Harbor announced that the South had 
made her appeal to might. President Lin- 
coln made his first call for volunteers. 
Among the foremost to respond were the 
New York National Guards. At the time 
Shaw’s parents were abroad. He longed 
to see them, and they were soon to return ; 
but the date fixed for the departure of the 
regiment did not permit the satisfaction of 
his longings. These brave, tender words 
he left behind: “ Badly as I feel at going 
before you arrive, it seems the only way 
unless I give it up altogether, which you 
would not wish any more than I... . I 
want very much to go, and with me, as 
with the others, the only hard part is leav- 
ing our friends.” His term of service ex- 
pired under the presidential call at the 
end of thirty days ; but instead of retiring, 
he immediately reénlisted in the volunteer 
militia of his native state. He was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the Sec- 
ond Massachusetts, and in July, 1861, 
marched again southward. The heart of 
the young man was in the new life, and he 
began to do with his might its exciting 
work. 

A potent wonder-worker was the war. 
To turn boys into men, clerks into heroes, 
a glance or a touch of the mighty sorcerer 
sufficed. His fresh responsibility and ex- 
perience did for Shaw what the earth does 
for grain buried in its bosom. They wrought 
in him the miracle of germination ; they 
developed all the seminal forces of charac- 
ter in the quiet clerk. It did not take 
long to make of him an alert and rigid dis- 
ciplinarian, and on occasion a stern supe- 
rior. But under this military precision 
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and sternness he wore, as a talisman, his 
tender heart. Brave as a lion in the dis- 
charge of duty, he was like a girl before 
another’s trouble. He possessed the req- 
uisite nerve to deal out, one December 
night, condign punishment to three dis- 
orderly soldiers. Yet during the same 
watch, he did not have the requisite cour- 
age to treat himself to toast and coflee 
without first suggesting to his sergeant to 
take a nap, because, as he naively confessed, 
“there wasn’t enough to give any away.” 
But shunning the Scylla of the sergeant’s 
“hungry eyes,” he wrecked his appetite 
on the Charybdis of the pitiful outcries of 
a drummer asleep in the tent and dream- 
ing of his far-away family. 

At Cedar Mountain he received his bap- 
tism of blood, doing duty as aid on Gen- 
eral Gordon’s staff, and conducting himself 
with no ordinary discretion and gallantry. 
Riding over the ground the morning after 
the battle, he saw the havoc which death 
had wrought among his companions in 
arms. Here, in one part, was Cary, calm 
and beautiful, the hot blood gone out of 
him forever ; there, at other places, were 
Williams and Abbot and Perkins, who had 
run their swift race and kept the plighted 
faith of their true hearts ; while in another 
spot was Goodwin, who a few brief hours 
before he had seen climbing the hill to the 
thick of the fight and the end of life. They 
were stark and still under the southern 
sun, with naught in their faces or on their 
lips but the speechless eloquence of self- 
sacrifice and patriotism. 

Five weeks later he was an actor on the 
hard-fought field of Antietam. He had 
risen then to the rank of captain. Through- 
out that great struggle he behaved with 
the utmost bravery, wishing once, in the 
sublime frenzy of battle, to close quarters 
with the foe. But as at Cedar Mountain, 
so at Antietam, his good fortune did not 
desert him ; he escaped unharmed. Alas! 
it was not so with his comrades. The 
havoc among them was again frightful. 

Nature delights in the contest of ex- 
tremes. True to her eternal instinct, the 
mighty spectacular performer wrought at 
the close of that awful September day, on 
earth and sky, this marvel of beauty and 
benignity: “The crickets chirped and 
the frogs croaked,” the weary young sol- 
dier wrote, “ just as if nothing unusual had 
happened all day long ; and presently the 
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stars came out bright, and we lay down 
among the dead and slept soundly until 
daylight.” But the sight which the return- 
ing sun revealed appalled him. All about 
him while he slept were faces of friends 
and of foes, staring at the blue sky and 
the autumn stars, without a thought or a 
hope or a smile. Not one note of the 
frogs’ song or the crickets’ flute did they 
hear. What desolation was flying on the 
wings of the wind to thousands of homes 
North, and to thousands of homes South, 
from that scene of horror! Shaw began 
to long, not for himself nor the dead, but 
for the dear ones waiting in agony at home, 
that the war would speedily end. At mo- 
ments, when sorrow and sympathy pierced 
him like a knife, it seemed that nothing 
could justify such destruction of human 
life and human happiness. But when the 
paroxysm had subsided, he knew that the 
peace which he sought was a righteous 
peace, — the slaves freed, the Union saved, 
—to achieve which was worth a hundred 
Antietams. 

Abraham Lincoln, entangled in the ma- 
chinery of constitutional interpretation, 
and solicitous of preserving undisturbed 
the status guo of vested rights, deter- 
mined, in the beginning, to save the Union 
with slavery. The policy was altogether 
lawyerlike and regular, — but on the tented 
field, alack! most ineffective and disas- 
trous. A nation fighting for existence 
cannot stop to square its conduct with 
constitutions ; it will be governed by its 
emergent needs and by its common sense. 
Luckily for America, no man knew better 
than Lincoln how to adjust an administra- 
tion to military necessity, to trim and tack 
on an ever-changing sea of experience and 
fact. His was preéminently a practical 
mind, on whose throne reigned the god 
of common sense. He saw plainly enough, 
after two years of buffeting in the gulf of 
disunion, that if he would save the ship of 
state from destruction, he would have to 
catch in the shoulder of his sails all favor- 
ing winds. He proceeded to invoke the 
powers of emancipation and colored troops. 

It was Massachusetts and her great war 
governor, more than any state or states- 
man, who executed for the President the 
scheme to carry Africa into the war. The 
record left by John A. Andrew of tireless 
attention and ability in the organization of 
the three colored regiments sent by the 


commonwealth to the front is as splendid 
as any service of his splendid career. 
Touching this particular measure, he com- 
mitted nothing for which it was possible 
to provide to accident or chance. Picked 
men for the rank and file, picked men for 
the officers, was his masterly recipe for 
organizing the black contingent for victory. 
Under his direction the successful issue of 
the experiment became a foregone con- 
clusion. 

Searching among the officers of the fifty- 
three regiments of Massachusetts for a 
commander for the Fifty-fourth, the eyes 
of the governor lighted on two cousins, 
then in the army in Virginia, either of 
whom, by anti-slavery antecedents, social 
position, and proved valor in the field, was 
admirably fitted for the office. These 
cousins were Robert G. Shaw and Henry 
S. Russell. The then recent promotion of 
the latter to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
inclined the executive scales in favor of 
the former. Shaw was selected. At first he 
declined the appointment. To his father, 
who was bearer of the governor’s offer, he 
gave two replies. To the paternal mes- 
senger, on the evening of his arrival, he 
said “Yes”; but sleeping on the subject, 
he withdrew this answer in the morning 
and said “ No.” He was agitated, daunted 
evidently by misgivings as to his fitness for 
the office, which attacked him during the 
sober second thought of the night. Small 
marvel that he was. Negro troops! It 
opened a fresh epoch in America, was an 
unknown sea of hazardous enterprise and 
discovery, a “rra incognita of glory or 
infamy. Could a race of immemorial slaves 
be made, by military discipline and the 
hope of freedom, to confront in arms a 
race of immemorial masters, accomplished 
in war and oppression, was the riddle which 
he had to solve who undertook the com- 
mand of colored troops. At home he had 
to expect unparalleled scurrility from a 
pro-slavery party and a copperhead press ; 
from the great body of the Union forces, 
cold contempt and cruel ostracism ; and 
from the South, the horrors of the black 
flag or the far blacker horrors of her pris- 
ons. It was a “siege perilous,” into which 
none save a Sir Galahad might venture to 
enter. But he, so brave, yet self-distrust- 
ful, was a veritable Galahad of knightly 
virtue and devotion to duty. And there- 
fore the jetter given in the morning never 
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reached its destination. For in the inter- 
val which it took to travel from Stafford 
Court House to New York, he reviewed 
his reasons and reversed his decision. 
“Please destroy my letter, and telegraph 
the Governor that I accept,’’ was his la- 
conic message. 

Shaw was now well across the Rubicon 
of his doubt and indetermination. From 
the instant that his feet pressed its farther 
shore, all uncertainty and indecision van- 
ished. He became resolute, confident, a 
self-reliant leader of men in pursuit of a 
definite and dangerous purpose. The die 
of his fortune, life, honor, he now cast with 
the Fifty-fourth, and with its success or 
failure he would thereafter sink or swim. 
Glory, the cause of liberty and of the Union, 
buoyed him, braced all the powers, sum- 
moned all the faith and enthusiasm of the 
heroic heart. He was as one under an 
irrevocable vow. To its accomplishment 
the stern prejudice and circumstances of 
the times isolated and devoted him. But 
his own ardent patriotism and philanthropy 
isolated and devoted him quite as much. 
At Readville he drilled with unflagging at- 
tention his raw recruits. He breathed into 
them his own radiant passion for excellence 
and success. Much more than drill-mas- 
ter he proved to the regiment. He was 
vigilant husbandman to the good seed dor- 
mant in the souls of men long despised 
and proscribed by public law and public 
opinion. By the unfailing gravitation of 
character and example, he drew the man- 
hood of his men to high levels of action. 
As he disciplined into order their bodies, 
so he drilled into expression their self- 
respect. ‘The enthusiasm and the example 
were quickly rewarded. Surprised and de- 
lighted he was with the earnestness and 
docility of the troops. At the end of five 
weeks he was able to write that they ac- 
quired “all the details of guard duty and 
camp service infinitely more readily ” than 
most of his former command. Sceptics 
went, saw, and left at the encampment their 
sneer and their scepticism. ‘The United 
States mustering officer, a Virginian by 
birth, and a scoffer at the capacity of the 
negroes to make soldiers, surrendered un- 
conditionally on witnessing the martial bear- 
ing and skilful evolutions of the regiment. 
He confessed to their young colonel that 
he had never mustered into the service 
better men. 
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May 28, 1863, the Fifty-fourth entered 
Boston on its way to the seat of war in 
South Carolina. The spectacle of colored 
troops in the city which had mobbed Gar- 
rison and sent back fugitives to slavery 
seemed stranger than fiction. The historic 
pageant is worth recalling, for it was brim- 
ful of tragic beauty and pathos. Nobly 
picturesque was the fair skin and Saxon 
hair of the commander against the dark 
background of a thousand dusky faces. 
They marched through streets thronged 
with people, under windows and balconies 
crowded with the grace, the wealth, and 
genius of the old town. Boston had “ con- 
quered her prejudices,” though not exactly 
as Webster had demanded a dozen years 
before from the steps of the Revere House. 
From the balcony of Wendell Phillips’s 
home on Essex Street a cast of John Brown 
stared down on this startling fulfilment of 
his vision in 1859. Close beside the bust 
stood the intrepid editor of the Ziderator. 
One hand of the lion-hearted apostle of 
non-resistance rested — was it in sign of 
public confession and reconciliation ?— on 
the grand head of the fiery believer in 
blood and iron. Above the Fifty-fourth 
the extremes of freedom met, and the 
spirits of Garrison and Brown embraced 
and kissed each other. ‘The ghost of the 
glorious martyr was abroad that May day ; 
and as if suddenly rendered sensible of his 
presence, the regimental band struck up 
the tune and the men sang his song, while 
walking over the spot where Attucks fell, 
and in the track of Burns and Sims, their 
stern, multitudinous voices rising and _ fall- 
ing, swelling and pealing, with the choral 
harmony and exultation of “His soul is 
marching on.” Such a rendition, thirteen 
year after the passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, of a black regiment with banners and 
bayonets, never entered the brain of the 
authors of the Compromise measures of 
1850. It was a nation’s Astrea returning 
from the skies. 

In the midst of all this stir and circum- 
stance of war Hymen set up his festal 
altar. ‘Twenty-six days before the de- 
parture of the Fifty-fourth from Boston, 
Colonel Shaw was wedded to Miss Anne 
Kneeloni Haggerty of New York. The 
event served to throw over his death, which 
so swiftly followed, an indescribable pathos. 
It was the superlative, last act required to 
fill the cup of his renunciation of happiness 
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for the sake of a great cause. He had 
now nothing more of self, except life, to 
offer. Family and home, old comrades 
and companions in arms, then his fair 
young wife, he resigned for country and 
the freedom of the. slave. Marvellously 
much he had, marvellously much he gave. 
The magnitude of his duty grew upon him 
—filled him with its commanding sHALL 
and must. Such imperious mastery did it 
organize over his desires, that he questioned 
at times whether he should so much as look 
forward to a home for himself and bride. 
Not until he had done this duty, demon- 
strated that the blacks had the stuff of sol- 
diers in them, would he taste the delights 
of domestic life. They had triumphed 
over their enemies at the North; he did 
not doubt that they would triumph also 
over their enemies at the South. The 
supreme test of battle he was confident 
would convert his faith into fact. He 
talked and wrote of it, and longed for it. 
The stern prayer for battle was ever on 
his lips and in his letters. It received a 
partial answer July 16, 1863, on James 
Island in Charleston Harbor, when a strong 
detachment of rebels fell suddenly on two 
hundred of the Fifty-fourth. They did 
not show their backs, but their faces, to 
the foe, resisting the onset with the great- 
est bravery. Seven of their number sealed 
with their lives the bloody testament that 
valor knows no race and rises from all con- 
ditions of freedom and servitude. The 
action evoked the approval of the general 
and the applause of the brigade. These 
men had certainly shown “to somebody 
besides their officers, what stuff they were 
made of.” This was indeed a triumph, 
but it was not enough for their leader. 
Some enterprise, more difficult and peril- 
ous, he hoped would come to him and 
them, and that it would come soon. Ah! 
it did come to him and his regiment, and 
it came soon. The memorable attack on 
Fort Wagner two days after the conspicu- 
ous beginning on James Island satisfied 
forever his longing. 

Those intervening days were fraught 
with trial for the regiment. The heat of 
Charleston is in itself no mean enemy to 
fight. From its sultry throat issue fevers, 
sunstrokes, death. The country there is 
fervid as a kiln. The sand in the streets 
and on the roads and beaches reaches the 
temperature of lava, is so hot indeed that 
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were eggs buried in it they would bake to 
a turn. There is no withstanding such a 
foe ; and the natives, those who can, hie 
to places of refuge under roofs, to the 
shadow of trees and vine-clad .verandas, 
to any spot of grateful gloom, where the 
burning rays cannot find them. But when 
the blaze is at length extinguished within 
this fiery furnace, night lets down over the 
pores and vents of land and sea her thick 
blanket, through which the imprisoned heat 
seeks unavailingly to escape. The suffo- 
cating atmosphere, surcharged with fire 
and moisture, breaks irrepressibly into a 
gray, ooze-like sweat, which no more re- 
sembles dew than the mephitic dampness 
of dungeons resembles mist. Disease and 
death pursue man implacably by day ; they 
pursue him implacably by night also. 

Shaw and the Fifty-fourth on those last 
two days could not fly from this foe. They 
had perforce to face its fiercest rays, march 
and bivouac beneath its pelting, pitiless 
beams. Under cover of darkness, July 16, 
they retreated from James Island to join 
the troops, concentrating on Morris Island, 
for the expedition against Wagner. No 
light labor was the march across James 
Island to the transports, because ofa furi- 
ous thunder-storm, and the swamp and mud 
encountered by the way. Early July 17, 
they landed on Folly Island. Here, though 
well escaped from one set of troubles, they 
fell immediately victims to another. The 
southern sun, “roasting and dazzling” 
officers and men the livelong day on the 
beach, was far more exhausting than the 
swamp and the storm of the night before. 
They had besides fallen short of rations. 
Coffee and hardtack comprised the extent 
of the knapsack store. From this combi- 
nation of distressing circumstances the regi- 
ment was released at midnight, when it 
embarked for Morris Island, where it 
landed about daybreak of July 18. At 
six o’clock that afternoon it drew up be- 
fore General Strong’s headquarters, and 
began to prepare for action. 

The Fifty-fourth was allotted the post 
of honor, and led the assaulting column at 
dusk against the great sand-fort. The 
quick step of the beginning broke later 
into a brisk run. Had the column reached, 
without resistance, the base of the outer 
wall, its momentum would have carried it 
precipitately up the scarp. The issue, in 
thai event, might have been altogether dif- 
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ferent. 
garrison awaited the onset in a state of 


But the night had ears, and the 


armed expectancy. The assailants were 
permitted to approach until their van was 
well within rifle range, when the parapet 
started into sudden and tremendous activ- 
ity. Three murderous volleys burst from 
the works and swept the head of the 
column back on its inner lines. ‘Terrible 
execution they inflicted on the Fifty-fourth. 
Dead many of the brave fellows dropped 
on that perilous edge of battle; many 
more were wounded. This abrupt and 
bloody check threw into some confusion 
the ranks of the black regiment. There 
was in them some consternation also. The 
opening fire from those defending must 
always operate as a severe trial and shock 
to those storming breastworks. Death is 
never wholly anticipated, nor can it ever 
be a matter of indifference to the bravest 
veteran. Then, too, the stoutest soul 
quakes at the sight and sound of human 
agony, and on that July night before Wag- 
ner it was indeed hideous. The groans 
and screams of the wounded and dying, 
mingling with the furious explosions of 
small arms, combined to produce a scene 
of indescribable horror. That a body of 
troops recovers at all amid such appalling 
circumstances is due to the military prin- 
ciple of order and obedience, drilled as 
second nature into the rank and file, and 
to the steadfastness and energy of its re- 
cuperative centres. Each commissioned 
officer constitutes one of these rallying 
points. A regiment readily overcomes this 
first sharp shock, recruits its espr7t de corps 
and courage, when its line officers rise, with 
a crisis, to the responsibility and evince 
themselves to their commands collected 
and intrepid. But were they to betray 
fear and irresolution, the incipient terror 
of the men would speedily cause a stam- 
pede. That the confusion and consterna- 
tion of the Fifty-fourth did not so end was 
pre-eminently owing to the presence of 
mind and dauntless front of its young 
colonel. There are those who attribute to 
the human voice the marvellous property 
of making cowards of the fiercest brutes. 
Be this fact or fancy, it certainly possesses 
a much more wondrous gift, — the power 
to recall, in emergent moments, the soldier 
to honor and duty, to charm courage back to 
hearts trembling on the verge of a panic. 
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It was the magic of Shaw’s voice which 
restored to the Fifty-fourth the complete 
possession of its sanity and valor. Reso- 
lutely and rapidly rallying his broken lines, 
he pressed impetuously forward at their 
head to the great rebel battery, and up its 
mighty slope to the deadly parapet, all the 
while the sand of the scarp and the sand 
of life were slipping from under their feet. 
Surer and swifter of foot, he quite out- 
stripped his dusky warriors, attaining in 
advance of them the grim heights. There 
for a flashing instant he stood, unflinching 
and alone, facing his climbing companies 
and encouraging them by word and gesture 
to quicken their steps, so that with them 
he might dash down into the works ; and 
then —he fell —and rose above Fort Wag- 
ner and the clamor and carnage of that 
dreadful hour into the shining throng of 
the heroes of the Republic. Thick about 
him his black troops died, and into the 
same ditch with them his body was flung. 
United in life, history united them in a 
common grave and the immortality which 
together they gloriously won. 








Colonel Robert G. Shaw. 








On the Tennessee River. 





THE NEW SOUTH: FLORENCE, ALABAMA. 


By Rev. S. R. Dennen, D.D. 


N old tradition represents an Indian 
warrior, grown weary of the bloody 
strifes of some eastern region, who 

resolves to seek a more quiet abode in the 
far-off land towards the setting sun. Mak- 
ing his way westward, over swollen rivers 
and tangled forests, he comes at length to 
fertile lands and clear waters. Charmed 
by the scenery, the blooming valleys, limpid 
streams, boundless plains, high mountains, 
and promises of plenty, he strikes his spear 
into the ground, saying, ‘“ Alabama,” — 
seaere i rest |” 

For beauty of location, Florence excels 
most other places in this luxurious bourne, 
where Nature does her utmost and excels 
herself. That typical old hero, warrior, 
and statesman, Andrew Jackson, in his 
campaign against the English, opened a 
military road from Nashville southward to 
New Orleans, crossing the Tennessee River 
at the foot of Muscle Shoals, just at the 
point where bold bluffs overhang the stream, 
which, just escaped from the roar and rush 
of the rapids above, broadens into a lovely 
lake-like expanse below the shoals. His 
keen eye and practical judgment detected 
the site of a great commercial city, where 
the cotton of the lowlands, the iron of the 
hills, should meet the timbers and coal of 
North Alabama in the Warrior coal-fields 
and the bread-stuffs and herds of the 
Western prairies. 


On the 18th of March, 1818, the Cypress 
Land Company, taking its name from the 
beautiful creek running west of the present 
town, was formed, and began to make real 
the visions of the old warrior. They located 
the present town, and began to lay out 
lots, which were readily sold at what were 
then fabulous prices, some of them reach- 
ing a thousand dollars each. The old 
hero attested his faith in the future city 
by investing largely in choice lots, some 
of which remained in the hands of his 
heirs until a very recent time. 

Florence was intended to be what Nash- 
ville is, but the anticipations did not mate- 
rialize. The fertile lands of the Tennessee 
valley and Colbert Reserve, contiguous to 
Florence, were devoted solely to cotton- 
growing, — “the fleecy staple which, by a 
strange irony of fate, while it floats in mazy 
folds at palace windows, and heaves and 
falls in downy whiteness on beauty’s bosom, 
and clothes the nakedness of all lands, is 
woven into a chain of steel about the neck 
of its luckless producer to bind him to a 
lot of hopeless toil.” So Florence shared 
the fate of all communities dependent 
upon one industry, — a limited growth and 
comparative stagnation. 

The valley of the Cumberland, on the 
other hand, with its diversified agricultural 
and other pursuits and its stalwart men, 
built up its queen city, while the failure by 
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the government to open the Muscle Shoals, 
and the investment of all accumulations in 
slaves and cotton-fields, left Florence for 
forty years simply a village of elegant resi- 
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only the wonderful new South can show, 
and in such combination as can hardly be 
matched elsewhere. Up to 1887 Florence 
had not changed much since the war, nor 
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dences and independent landlords, sleep- 
ing on her beautiful hills. Lots which in 
1818 sold for a thousand dollars were sold 
in 1870 for twenty-five dollars. 

But presto, change! The bell rings ; 
the curtain falls on old Florence, and rises 
on the new. What was an old-fashioned 
college town and county seat, inhabited by 
the charming sort of people naturally found 
in a centre of education, is all changed. 
From fifteen hundred inhabitants, a few 
years ago, it has suddenly grown to eight 
or ten thousand, gaining six thousand in 
less than six months. The beauty of site, 





indeed much before. The people were 
satisfied with things as they were, like the 
people of many another place of similar 
character. They were conscious of their 
advantages in site and natural resources ; 
and they had a dread of the bustle and 
hurry and mixed population that come with 
the development of manufacturing towns, 
and feared lest they should lose the dis- 
tinctive and cherished character of their 
town as a refined seat of learning. But 
the on-rushing world of business and new 
enterprises would not let them be. _ Isola- 
tion was impossible. ‘They must leave 








Court Street, Florence. 


the cultivated Southern society, the delight- 
ful climate, and fine educational institu- 
tions, — all remain unchanged ; but it has 
rapidly sprung into an important manu- 
facturing town, with advantages such as 


their outgrown shell, like the nautilus, on 
the shores of a dead past, with its dead 
issues, and build more grandly in the 
future. 

Some keen-sighted men, with eyes open 
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to possibilities, saw that, with the advan- 
tages of a great water-way and the near 
vicinity of some of the best coal, iron, and 
limestone deposits, they could make the 
finest quality of iron right on the river 
banks, and ship it to good markets the 
year round, without fear of the closing of 
navigation, thus having a margin of profit 
above those localities dependent upon rail- 
roads for trans portation, —a significant fac- 
tor. At this period other towns in Alabama 
were forming plans for great industrial de- 
velopment. This roused the wise men of 
Florence. They felt the spur of competi- 
tion pricking their sides, and yielded to 
the inevitable, accepting the good fortune 
which the rising tide of Southern develop- 
ment bore in upon them. 

The city lies between the Tennessee 
River and one of its finest tributaries, 
Cypress Creek, a clear, rushing stream, 
which furnishes a plentiful and excellent 
water supply, sufficient for a large city, 
and also a fine source of water power for 
manufacturing purposes, with opportunity 
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upon which the government has spent some 
four million dollars to render the river nav- 
igable from its mouth to its upper reaches, 
and afford an outlet for the commerce of 
such places as Chattanooga and Knoxville. 
This grand work is now substantially com- 
pleted, and large steamers will pass daily 
through the canal. 

When the rare possibilities of the place 
became clearly manifest to its leading 
citizens, they roused themselves to take 
advantage of them. They entered into 
negotiations with an enterprising, pushing 
business man, promising him a large com- 
mission on condition that he should bring 
in new business to the amount of one mil- 
lion dollars within two years. Lo, the 
unparalleled result! In one year the in- 
vestment of manufacturing, mining, and 
other capital has reached fifteen million 
dollars, and is still on the rapid increase. 
The promise of future expansion into a 
great commercial and manufacturing city 
was never so hopeful. This promise lies 
in the opportunities for diversified remu- 
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The North Alabama Furnace, Florence. 


for seven dams of 10,500 horse power. 
The land slopes gradually towards both 
river and creek, affording a perfect natural 
drainage, which, with the foresight charac- 
teristic of the new South, is already being 
utilized. An elaborate system of drainage 
is under construction. Florence occupies 
a most favorable position on the Tennessee 
River itself, as well as on its tributary, sit- 
uated as it is at the foot of Muscle Shoals, 


nerative industries, — the surest conditions 
of a stable and continuous growth. Be- 
sides the unrivalled facilities for manufac- 
turing iron of the very best grade, which 
have been eagerly seized upon and taken 
up, there are also the magnificent forests 
which stretch away to the north and the 
south, ranking with the very finest on the 
continent, — hard-wood timber in the most 
valuable varieties, oak, black walnut, yellow 
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pine, and cypress. Cotton fields are close 
at hand, to furnish the raw material for 
extensive cotton mills, some of which are 
already built, and others under contract. 
A few miles north of Florence lies a vast 
field of brown hematite ore, a wonderfully 
rich deposit, yielding from fifty to sixty 
per cent of pure metal and furnishing the 
finest class of foundery iron. The facili- 
ties and low cost of excavation are excep- 
tional. 

To the southward lie the celebrated 
Warrior coal-fields, practically inexhaust- 
ible, and furnishing the finest quality of 
coke. ‘These coal and iron fields are cov- 
ered with magnificent forests, furnishing 
abundant material to be worked up in the 
city and its suburbs. Beyond this, lime- 
stone, so indispensable as a flux in reduc- 
ing iron ore, abounds in vast quantities in 
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abundant materials, exceptional transpor- 
tation facilities, four railways already built, 
and others building, with fifteen thousand 
miles of river navigation made accessible 
by the Tennessee River. The advantage 
of working up raw materials on or near 
the spot where they are produced is now 
fully recognized as an economic measure. 
This it is which is giving the South and 
southern industries such a rapid advance. 
Florence ranks among the first cities in 
that fair land in this regard. 

Among the industries established in 
Florence within the last year, and largely 
within the last six months, are iron fur- 
naces, hardware works, cotton bagging 
factories, cotton mills, rolling mills, shoe 
factory, suspender factory, tapestry work, 
jeans factory, box, bucket, spoke, and 
handle factories, wagon works, wooden 
ware factories, saw mills, planing mills, 
agricultural machinery, pressed brick, stove 
foundery, and chemical works ; and while 
I write, others are crowding in and coming 
to the front. It seems like the wonderful 
creations of the genii of old. 

Abram S. Hewitt, than whom there is 
ho higher authority on iron manufactur- 
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every direction. Marble, sandstone, and 
clay supply abundant building material 
and material for other industrial purposes. 
Could capital or enterprise ask for more 
complete elements of success? Every 
facility for manufacturing under the very 
best conditions is here offered,— cheap and 


ing, has carefully studied the resources of 
the South along this line. He says “ that 
Northern Alabama can produce iron for ten 
dollars a ton, and some grades for much 
less. There could hardly be found a place 
more favored in respect of this industry 
than Florence, while the cost of marketing 
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State Normal School, Florence. 


it can nowhere be lower. The great Ten- 
nessee River, navigable at all seasons, 
forms an instrument that serves to keep 
the railways on their good behavior in rate- 
making.” I have before me the A/anu- 
Jacturer’s Record, in which I find this 
statement: “ Attention has been called to 
the rapid increase of new enterprises at 
Florence, and the remarkable diversity of 
her industries. No other city in the South, 
we believe, has ever made such progress in 
these two lines, in the same length of time. 
Florence sought wisely to widen the scope 
of her enterprises and lay the broadest pos- 
sible foundation for permanent prosper- 
ity.” The blood in the human body flows 
through a great number of arteries and 
veins, instead of in one trunk artery, and 
is distributed to every part of the system, 
carrying vitality, strength, and beauty. So, 
when the life blood of a city flows through 
a great number of industrial channels, in- 
stead of in one great trunk business, there 
will be continuous growth, stability, and 
vigor. This law of business vitality Flor- 
ence has wisely observed in bringing in a 
wide diversity of business. She has made 
sure her permanent and solid growth. 
Situated, as Florence is, on a rolling pla- 
teau one hundred and fifty feet above the 
Tennessee River, with broad, fine streets, 
shaded by stately elms, live-oaks, and mag- 
nolias, bordered by handsome, homelike 
dwellings, with carefully kept grounds ; en- 
livened by a luxuriant growth of flowers 
and shrubs, that abound in that charming 


climate ; with a salu- 
brious and remarka- 
bly even temperature, 
with a mean average 
of about sixty-seven 
degrees,—it can never 
cease to be an attrac- 
tive place of resi- 
dence. ‘The fears of 
the people that the 
city would lose its 
charming social life 
as a city of residence 
and an_ educational 
centre were ground- 
less. In all these 
ae respects the incoming 
of new business en- 
terprises, the touch 
and ferment of a more 
vigorous life, has im- 
proved society, and a new impulse has been 
given to all its educational institutions. In 
intellectual things, also, Florence is a grow- 
ing and not a decaying city. 





Hon. William B. Wood. 
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Like Nashville, if not indeed so con- 
spicuously, Florence is a centre of learning. 
With a wise and generous foresight in the 
highest degree commendable, the original 
Cypress Land Company, to which the 
town owed its origin, gave eligible lots 
to schools and churches of all denomina- 
tions. A fine body of land was given the 
Wesleyan University, and a square in the 
very heart of the city to the Synodical 
Female College, the favorite institution of 
the Florentines. In this college Mrs. Car- 
oline Lee Hentz commenced her career as 
a teacher. She was succeeded by Rev. W. 
H. Mitchell, a Presbyterian divine of fine 
scholarship and marked ability. Under 
his administration the college was made 
one of the leading and most influential in- 
stitutions of the Southwest. After his la- 
mented death it fell into gradual decay, un- 
der several principals, owing partly to sharp 
competition of numerous other similar in- 
stitutions, and partly to the progress made 
in public schools in the Southern States. 





As a select boarding and day school for 
young ladies, however, it has exerted a 
wide and beneficent influence in the states 
of Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, and ‘Texas. 

In the autumn of 1888, when the wave 
of new life touched Florence, and a 
new era set in, Rev. M. L. Frierson, for 
many years connected with the Normal 
School work, became principal of the Syn- 
odical College. Under his energetic man- 
agement it has come once more to the 
front. It now possesses a full corps of 
competent teachers in every department. 
All branches, including art, music, etc., are 
taught. The buildings are massive and 
substantial, almost hidden by the dense fo- 
liage of great trees, and the institution is 
the idol of the people. 

The State Normal School is another 
flourishing institution. It is beautifully 
located in the northern part of the city. 
The building is modern, tasteful, commo- 
dious, built originally as the seat of the 
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Wesleyan University by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Conference. During and after the 
war its patronage so far fell off that the 
Conference conveyed the building and 
grounds to the state, to be used as a State 
Normal School. It has been in successful 
operation now for fifteen years, and proved 
a blessing to the entire state. 

To write the history of Alabama without 
mentioning the Hon. R. M. Patton, ap- 
pointed governor of Alabama by Andrew 
Johnson, would be, says a prominent citi- 
zen of Florence, “like the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out.” He was a strong 
Union man at the opening of the war of 
the rebellion. He was bitterly opposed by 
William L. Yancy and the other secession- 
ists. When, however, the struggle came 
on, he, like many others scattered through- 
out the South, yielded to the pressure and 
was active in sending supplies and clothing 
to the “boys,” and liberal with his large 
means in sustaining the cause his state ap- 
proved. The Federals and Confederates, 
with strict impartiality, depleted his corn 
cribs and stables, until only a solitary mule, 
very much like the “ Curlo Mulo” of Hor- 
ace, Mautica cui lumbos, was left. With 
this mule and the faithful Edmund, the 
sable carriage driver of better days, the 
affectionate attendant and servant of his 
son, killed in the Confederate army, the 
respected and beloved dependent of fost 
bellum times, this once wealthy vender of 
corner lots ‘‘ made a crop.” Ever faithful 
to the interests of his church and of the 
Synodical College, he was beloved by all 
ages and conditions. At his death, as at 
the death of William the Silent, the chil- 
dren wept in the streets, for they all knew 
and loved him. 

The society of Florence has always been 
refined and cultivated. There has always 
been an air of good breeding and good 
taste about the place. The people have 
ever borne an enviable and well-merited 
reputation in this respect. But northern 
men are wanted, with their capital, their 
energy, their economy, sagacity, and _in- 
genuity. They are now, and will continue 
to be, potent factors in the future devel- 
opment of the city, as indeed of the whole 
South. The Federal generals, who were in 
command at Florence at different times, 
treated the citizens with great justice and 
consideration, and are remembered with 
affection and respect. One of them espe- 
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cially, General Hamilton of Columbus, 
Ohio, won high esteem by his gentlemanly 
bearing, and on a recent visit was made to 
feel that he was the honored guest of the 
city. 

The relation between the white and col- 
ored population is one of great kindness. 
The negro gets a free vote and a fair count. 
On election days there is mutual respect 
between all shades of political opinions. 
A Republican is treated with as much 
courtesy and fairness here as in Massachu- 
setts or Ohio. 

The plan of the city of Florence was 
made by Ferdinand Sonona, a Florentine, 
who named the infant city after his own 
beautiful native city on the banks of the 
Arno, to which he fancied it bore in its 
location a striking resemblance. It is to 
be hoped that that charming fancy may 
have some motive power, and that the 
Florence on the Tennessee may grow to 
have something of the power and beauty 
and culture of her famous namesake on 
the Arno. 

One of the memories cherished by the 
people is that of the frequent visits of 
Andrew Jackson, to meet his old comrade, 
General Coffee, and his friends, some of 
whom kept something fine in horse-flesh 
and made some notable contributions to 
the turf. For good horse-flesh and horse- 
racing the old general had a decided love. 
The hero whose eye first detected the 
natural beauty and fine location of Flor- 
ence, never lost his personal interest in it, 
but with money and counsel furthered all 
its interests, even its horse-breeding. 

The Hon. William B. Wood is among the 
city’s modern generous benefactors. The 
city owes a great debt of gratitude to him 
for his indefatigable efforts to further its 
interests and develop its resources. For 
many years Florence was in steady decline, 
with no symptoms of recovery. Utter ex- 
tinction threatened the place. ‘The most 
enterprising men were contemplating a re- 
moval to other more wide-awake cities. 
The population steadily dwindled down 
to fifteen hundred. Says a recent visitor 
to the place, “It was the deadest town in 
Alabama, with a single exception.” Who 
was to stay this depletion and infuse a new 
life into a place given over to lethargy, and 
magnetize the slumbering energies of a 
people downcast in the midst of the grand- 
est natural possibilities? This magician 
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was found in Judge William B. Wood. 
Grasping the situation and realizing the 
danger, with unfailing energy and large 
faith he roused the people to try and re- 
gain their lost position. He labored for 
years on a scheme of co-operation among 
them. With no fear of Judge Cooley and 
the interstate commerce antipooling law 
before him, he persuaded the citizens to 
pool their property interests, so as to offer 
solid and reliable inducements to capital- 
ists and manufacturers to come among 
them, and open up their natural resources 
and lay the foundation of a thriving city. 
Out of his zeal and endeavors grew the 
Florence Land, Mining, and Manufactur- 
ing Company, organized in November, 
1886. This was the young banyan tree. 
Under Mr. Wood’s presidency and skilful 
and honorable management it grew apace, 
and soon began to send down shoots, until 
a whole forest of enterprises and manu- 
facturing industries have grown up about 
it, with millions of capital and business 
push and intelligence behind them. Lo! 
New Florence, with a fame nation-wide, 
emerges from the sleepy, decaying old 
town, and all the sceptics and doubters 
stand amazed. 

The Florence Railroad and Improve- 
ment Company is a vigorous offshoot of 
the Land, Mining, and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Two men of rare intelligence and 
business energies, Judge W. A. Hudson 
and Major J. H. Field, have labored inces- 
santly and with unshaken confidence in 
ultimate success. The dawn now begins 
to rim and redden their horizon. They 
sent out capable and skilful men to invite 
capitalists and manufacturers and investors 
to see the exceptional and rare location 
and resources of a thriving city. The tide, 
which at first began to come in slowly, is 
coming now in full flood. It is not a 
boom or tidal wave, that strikes once, and 
then recedes and leaves the flats all bare, 
but is a steady rising tide that will not for 
years reach its flood. The future steady, 
day by day and year by year growth, when 
things settle down to sober paces, lies in 
the number and variety of industries that 
have found a home and welcome in the 
New Florence. Variety is not only the 
spice of life ; it is the backbone and spinal 
marrow of a city’s growth. 

Like every new city, Florence is ragged 
and raw and frayed about the edges. 


THE NEW SOUTH: 
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There is an unfinished appearance which 
disappoints a visitor from the older, fin- 
ished towns of the Eastern and Middle 
States. But the frayed edges will weave 
up solid by and by; the cartilage will 
become bone, and the rapidly growing 
young giant will become a stalwart, com- 
pact city. Every condition invites capi- 
tal. Nature has richly endowed the whole 
region, and done her part towards making 
this one of the most beautiful, charming, 
and promising regions in the whole land. 
This is true not alone of Florence, but of 
the whole of Northern Alabama, and along 
the line of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad and its feeders. 

When these facts become better Known, 
and complete confidence is felt, the great 
want of the South, more money and more 
trained and enterprising business men, 
with brains and push and purses, such as 
abound in New England and over the 
Middle and Western States, will be met. 
This whole region will become not only a 
commercial Eldorado, but one of the most 
delightful sections for homes and for social 
life in all our fair domain. It is free from 
the rigors and sudden changes of our 
northern climate, as well as the heat and 
languor of more southern and lower local- 
ities in the South. 

Many times while preparing this article, 
making interesting investigations concern- 
ing the recent rapid development of Flor- 
ence and her sister cities in the New 
South, the writer has said and felt that 
were he a young man he would go South, 
and were he a capitalist, which unfortu- 
nately he is not, he would find investment 
for his money in this land of promise, 
whose future development is to enrich and 
support a multitude. The tide sets .south- 
ward. The west is no longer the one 
only direction in which the bold pioneer, 
with his white wagon train, — or rather, 
now, upon the lightning express, — moves 
to found new cities and rear new homes. 
The stream now forks. One branch, and 
perchance ere long a principal stream, will 
turn southward to those rich agricultural, 
mineral, and soon to be busy manufactur- 
ing regions of bright sunshine and warm, 
healthful breezes. Horace Greeley, years 
ago, with a wonderful prescience of what 
the great West was to be, said, “ Young 
man, go West.” Were he alive to-day, 
with his clear insight and sound judgment, 
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he would modify his oracular advice, and 
add, “Still go West, but a portion of you, 
and a good portion too, go South, and 
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develop there, as in the West, the exhaust- 
less riches of mountain and plain and mine 
and forest.” 


NEW ENGLAND AND CALIFORNIA. 


By Rev. A. 


T is by comparison to-day that we prose- 
| cute our more instructive studies, — 
comparison of institution with insti- 
tution, state with state, civilization with 
civilization. We wish to present here a 
comparison of New England and Califor- 
nia. “The contrasts between them are as 
wide as the longitudes that separate them. 
The travelling Californian, if his local sym- 
pathies are strong, is likely in not a little to 
disapprove New England; the travelling 
New Englander will be likely to view 
California with some disfavor. The Calli- 
fornian is well pleased with railroads, cities, 
schools, colleges, libraries ; the New Eng- 
lander takes note of scenery and soil and 
climate and wide scope of opportunity ; 
yet the mind of either turns back with the 
feeling that the very best he has left be- 
hind him. The Californian is well satis- 
fied to return; the New Englander is 
happy to come home. And this feeling 
may in its root be deep and noble. Gold- 
smith’s lines stand forever : — 


“Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er he roam, 
His first, best country ever is at home.” 


The feeling may come out of the patriot 
instinct or the patriot prejudice which is in 
all our hearts. 

This instinct, this prejudice, the writer 
cannot claim to be free from. Yet, a New 
Englander by birth and education, he has 
lived enough in California to see the ad- 
vantage that is there. Amid the noble 
sceneries of his own state, he has loving 
remembrance of the Santa Ynez mountains, 
the vineyards and orchards beneath them, 
the smiling sky above them. Perhaps, 
therefore, from this balance of sympathy 
he may write, not as New Englander, nor 
yet as Californian, but as American. 

Among the contrasts, the first has respect 
to age. California is young ; New England 
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is mature. Memory vividly recalls a drive 
one pleasant morning four summers ago. 
It lay through Milton, Quincy, Hingham, 
Weymouth, Cohasset. I shall never forget 
the bright sunshine of that morning, the 
beautiful homes we passed, the fresh lawns, 
the leafy maples, the pendulous elms, — 
that charm of nature blending with the 
charms of art which betokens a high civil- 
ity. What impressed me most of all, how- 
ever, was an elm-tree by the roadside, to 
be noticed by any traveller for its unusual 
size, its lofty stature, its well-nigh perfect 
symmetry, — but more than by anything 
else impressed upon my memory by a 
placard nailed to its trunk, “ Transplanted, 
1729.” That tree seemed to me to sym- 
bolize New England, growing slowly, slowly, 
in sunshine never spasmodic, in cloudy 
weather never relenting, in drought shoot- 
ing its roots a little deeper, in storm cling- 
ing to the underlying rock a little closer, 
each year a little larger, a little fairer. 
1729! George II. is but two years on the 
throne of England ; Robert Walpole is the 
statesman of the day; Pope, Swift, and 
Defoe are doing their work ; Thompson 
has not yet written his Seasons, nor Gray 
his Zégy, nor Johnson Rassedas. Think 
what the birds may have told in the 
branches of that tree, — told of Braddock’s 
defeat, and the valor and conduct of a 
young man named Washington ; told of the 
Stamp Act and the Boston Tea Party ; told 
of Concord and Lexington and Bunker Hill ; 
told of the Declaration of Independence ; 
told of Valley Forge and Yorktown ; told 
of the inauguration of Washington and 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution ; 
told of the second war with England ; told 
of the war with Mexico, its victories and 
its infamies ; told of the firing upon Sumter, 
and a million men springing to arms to lift 
up and carry forward their country’s in- 
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sulted flag; told of the Emancipation 
Proclamation and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment; told successively of twenty-nine 
states admitted to the Union ; told of the 
first use of the railway and the steamboat 
and the telegraph. 

Of such events, which call up before us 
the reality of a history, the birds may have 
told in the branches of that tree. Yet 
nearly half of New England’s history had 
been written when that tree was trans- 
planted. Boston was a hundred years old. 
Here had been those who had rejoiced 
at tidings of the revolution that brought 
William and Mary to the throne; still 
earlier, those who had sighed at the restor- 
ation of the Stuart dynasty ; earlier still, 
those who had exulted or shuddered at 
the deeds of Cromwell and his Ironsides ; 
earlier still, those who had been the con- 
temporaries of Bacon, who may have looked 
into the face of Shakespeare, and to whom 
Spenser and Marlowe were as recent as are 
Bryant and Hawthorne to ourselves. 

And there is the city of San Francisco, 
a pushing metropolis of four hundred thou- 
sand souls ; and an American a little past 
middle life may have seen its infancy. 
Very likely there is living some Forty-niner 
who has rowed a wherry where now is the 
throbbing life of Market Street. And there 
is Los Angeles in the south, seven years 
ago a prosy little city of eleven thousand, 
made up of the odds and ends of the world, 
— Jews, Germans, Italians, French, Span- 
iards, Chinamen, — “ Parthians and Medes 
and Elamites’”’; to-day, an American city 
of eighty-five thousand souls, one of the 
fairest on the continent. 

Sometimes out there these facts are 
made a basis of invidious comparison, — 
New England’s snail-like progress, Califor- 
nia’s railroad-speed development. Let 
California take care. It is the eucalyptus 
that grows quickly, whose fibre is not firm, 
and which the wind blows over easily. 
Oak and maple mature more slowly. This 
contrast, and much implied by it, the travy- 
elling Californian or New Englander must 
feel. Here one marks an order and fixed- 
ness which only maturity can bring ; there 
is a changeableness and mobility character- 
istic of youth and rapid progress. Here he 
is face to face with history, —it is written 
on the dwellings, the farms, the highways ; 
there he is in the land of visions, but 
visions not yet recorded. Here he is con- 
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scious of tradition, —it is family inheri- 
tance, it is local pride, cherished like a 
piece of furniture a grandmother toiled 
for, or a Bible that ancestral eyes have 
scanned; there is hope, but not retro- 
spect, possibilities to believe in, but few 
memorable accomplishments. 

These contrasts are fruitful of suggestion. 
California by her newness furnishes scope 
for enterprise ; New England is the univer- 
sity. A few years ago one of the regents 
of the California State University was taken 
severely to task for sending his son to 
Harvard College. It was disloyalty to the 
home institution. But it seems to me that, 
apart from tne fact that New England, 
from the high standard of her colleges, is 
really the university of the nation, there 
is reason why the sons of the West may 
wisely seek their education within her 
border. Here, consciously or otherwise, 
they see the working out of principles by 
which a great community is reared. I say 
great, not forgetting that with the growth 
of the country New England’s political 
significance is diminishing, but remember- 
ing what she has done, the influences 
mighty and beneficial that have gone out 
from her. It is by no accident that science 
and letters have found here their more con- 
genial home ; that we must refer to New 
England the splendid fact of an American 
literature. It is by no accident that from 
her fertile brain have come so many of 
the discoveries and inventions that have 
played such a part in the industrial devel- 
opment of America. In these days we do 
not talk of accident. These facts derive 
their explanation from the ultimate springs 
of intellect and character. 

There are, however, certain contrasts 
of nearer and more practical moment. 
Any student of New England would need 
to go back to her Puritan origin and the 
invincible purpose that so strongly marked 
it. California is receiving largely from 
New England, and we will hope the native 
vigor is not expended. In the better 
elements of her population we will believe 
there are possibilities of the great and fair 
in the distance. They are, however, to 
be developed under other conditions, to 
struggle against other foes. The question 
whether they shall be victorious in the 
struggle is one of engrossing interest. New 
England has a future at home also. Shall 
not the glories of the past be prophetic of 
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other glories yet to come, or is the light 
she has cast but the flame of a candle that 
is now burnt down? Her lover will take 
hope, but he will likewise have a lover’s 
anxieties. 

As to California. Incidentally I have 
mentioned scope, opportunity ; and it is 
simply vast. People in the East have but 
faint conception even of the territorial 
extent of California. You may measure 
off from her domain a territory equal to 
that of New England, another equal to 
that of New York, yet another equal to that 
of Pennsylvania, and have left over a tract 
equal in area to New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. Counties there are the equivalent 
of states here. San Diego County is of 
about the size of Massachusetts; Santa 
Barbara County is more than twice the 
size of the state of Rhode Island. 

We hear a good deal of climate. The 
fact is that, within the state limits, one 
may find almost any climate. ‘The state, 
running north and south, following the 
windings of the coast, is little less than a 
thousand miles in length. It traverses ten 
degrees of latitude; and ten degrees of 
latitude embrace Eastport and Cape Hat- 
teras. Further, it is traversed from end 
to end by a range of mountains, and is 
washed for its entire length by the Pacific 
Ocean. ‘These conditions give California 
climate of endless variety. ‘Travelling by 
the Central Pacific, one may in the early 
morning be in a howling snowstorm at 
Truckee, and ere noon, gliding down into 
the Sacramento Valley, look out upon miles 
of waving grain, gardens in the beauty of 
lilies and roses, fields aflame with wild 
flowers of every hue. In the southern 
portion of the state, in the San Gabriel 
Valley, he may pick oranges while look- 
ing up at the snowdrifts on the summits 
above him. According to one’s liking, too, 
he may always find a climate warmer or 
cooler that shall be healthful and delight- 
ful. 

The soil is of great variety and exhaust- 
less productiveness. Cereals of every vari- 
ety flourish, fruits of every kind. The pro- 
duction of wine is destined to take on vast 
proportions. The olive flourishes as in its 
native habitat; the culture of silk only 
waits cheaper labor. We are discussing 
the tariff on sugar as though Louisiana 
alone would suffer from tariff reduction ; 
yet in a few years the competitor of Louis- 


iana in our markets is likely to be, not 
Cuba, but California. Manufactures must 
be restricted there for want of cheap power. 
Altogether, however, it is a conservative 
estimate that the state may support from 
her soil alone a population of ten millions. 

We may add that the population that is 
now filling the state is largely of the intel- 
ligent, the enterprising. They carry thither 
the church, the school, the library ; also 
theosophy, faith cures, mind cures, most of 
the appurtenances, and all the imperti- 
nences, of civilization. Excellent railroad 
facilities have opened to the state the mar- 
kets of the world. California oranges, 
lemons, grapes, pears, prunes, apricots, are 
in all our markets. We shall be wise when 
we make requisitions for her walnuts and 
her raisins. 

Such is one side of the picture. What 
is the other? We remember that One once 
said, “The kingdom of heaven is not meat 
and drink.” Great civilization is not built 
upon soil and climate, but upon high truths 
and noble sentiments. Now the ruling 
sentiment of California to-day is one on 
which a high civilization cannot be reared, 
—namely, material aggrandizement. ‘The 
dominant passion is not to create wealth, 
indeed, but to make money, which is a 
very different thing. ‘The outcome of this, 
and the foster nurse of it, is a spirit of 
speculation, which is the gambler’s infatua- 
tion to get something for nothing. Do we 
realize how poisonous is this idea, funda- 
mentally how depraving? The young man 
who has become infatuated with it — 
Heaven may save him, but, humanly 
speaking, he has entered the broad, open 
way that leads to hell. We hear a good 
deal of booms. In California in recent 
years there has been the best possible op- 
portunity to study the phenomenon. Rapid 
advances in value are often legitimate, but 
as a rule new-fashioned booming is but a 
variation of old-fashioned lying. It is 
based on devices to inflate values, — that is, 
to get something for nothing. There 
comes, however, a day of reckoning, the 
influence of which is sobering. The prac- 
tical difficulty with a lie is that it will not 
stand ; of booms that are begotten of lies, 
the same. They totter, collapse,— then 
what? Why, the boom has turned out a 
boomerang. One thought he was boom- 
ing himself into wealth, and behold, he 
has got himself boomed into bankruptcy. 
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This is California experience, and perhaps 
her moral salvation is in it. This hard dis- 
cipline serves at least to check a disease 
which, to the extent of its prevalence, 
makes high civilization impossible. 

Another consideration. The great prob- 
lem of civilization is the building up of a 
vigorous manhood. Question of condition 
arises here. New England has had her 
enemy, or what she has called such, a 
rigorous and parsimonious nature. This 
enemy she has met with an over-master- 
ing will. Will California meet her smiling 
enemy, all the more dangerous because 
smiling, for because smiling seductive, in 
like manner? 

In some such terms as these may the 
New England lecturer, in his homiletic 
mood, address his California audience: 
“You tell us of your finer climate here, 
your perpetual sunshine, the gentleness, 
mildness, evenness of nature. Rather se- 
ductive, this. The question is, have you 
that within yourself that can resist the 
seduction? Can you face your smiling 
enemy with a spirit like that with which 
New England has faced her frowning one? 
If not, you shall at length learn that you 
have laid your head in a Delilah’s lap, 
whence rising, Samson though you be, 
you shall find that your strength is shorn 
away. Gentle climate, perpetual sunshine, 
region where simply to live is such a lux- 
ury, — such is the seductive picture. But 
does the rigorous will here relax its ten- 
sion? Of necessity does the firm purpose 
flag? If so, then tell the world there is 
bane in your sunshine and poison in your 
atmosphere. If so, then be eloquent of 
snowstorms ; let your poets sing of the 
north wind, the ice-bound rivers, the keen 
and frosty air. No mere sensual comfort 
can indemnify for conditions that enfeeble 
and emasculate the man. 

“You tell of beauty ; a heavenly charmer 
she may be, but she may be a beguiling 
sorceress. You tell of flowers ; but lotus 
blossoms (and roses and lilies may be 
lotus blossoms) were flowers, and lotus 
blossoms unnerved even the robust virtue 
of Ulysses’s heroes. You tell of fertile soil, 
harvests vast and varied. But have you 
seen a poem in the rhythm of the wheat- 
field, or found the fragrance of a virtue in 
the odors of the orange-grove? After all, 
with your sunshine, with your beauty and 
productiveness, can you bring forth the 
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nobler types of manhood? Are you equal 
to the high achievements of civilization? 
If not, then better acres in Massachusetts 
than ranchios in California. If not, then 
tell your children of the incalculable gain 
to life from a land where meagre harvests 
are the reward of laborious toil. Say what 
you will, the advantages of soils and cli- 
mates are relative, not absolute ; and the 
very best is not that which will produce 
the most potatoes, but the noblest men.” 

Now, we need not say that the condi- 
tions of life in California are necessarily 
enervating. We may believe that nature 
there offers no seductions which the reso- 
lute will is not equal to. Yet it must be 
admitted that there is seduction which it 
is easy to yield to, which, on the whole, 
seems one of the chief perils, and against 
which the warning needs to be spoken. 
California is a Cleopatra of states, and 
needs to be met, not with the pliant good 
nature of Antony, but the stern virtue and 
unyielding purpose of Octavius. 

Home sentiment,—a deduction must 
be made from California for comparative 
feebleness in that. With this it well may 
be that outward conditions have something 
todo. Again, let our New England lec- 
turer speak. “The rigors of the long 
winters in New England draw the family 
more closely around the fireside, and its 
members into relations of dependence 
upon one another for happiness and com- 
fort. As so often in this world, from the 
hard root of necessity comes the flower of 
beauty. Here, on the other hand, nature 
again plays the sorceress. The outdoor 
life she woos to, the joyance of the ride 
and picnic to which she invites, are not 
favorable to the nurture of this sentiment. 
The necessity is escaped at the peril of 
the flower. In the comparison, home here 
is likely to impress one as among the con- 
veniences of life, a rendezvous where the 
meals are taken and the sleeping done, 
and not a holy of holies, around which the 
most reverent sentiments cluster. This 
may be stating the fact too strongly, but 
if so it only too strongly states a fact that 
any observant eye may see. Now, the con- 
trast here is in favor of New England and 
against California. If to climate we may 
charge the contrast, then clearly the worse 
for your climate. If such be the necessary, 
the inevitable result, then turn from your 
sunny skies to that harsh clime with long- 
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ing hearts. A feeble home sentiment, — 
both the statesman and the moralist know, 
and all experience teaches, that of the 
civilization that shall be great and strong 
the home sentiment must be the corner- 
stone.” 

So much of California, the advantages 
she has to offer, the difficulties and the 
perils she has to encounter. Now of New 
England a word. Already the positive 
and better side has been suggested. We 
have history, the grandest and noblest 
written in our country hitherto. In our 
veins is the blood of those who wrought 
the deeds that history records. We have 
the industrious, toilsome habit, and the 
home-loving instinct. If hard soil and 
rigorous climate are advantages, why, — 
and no facetiousness is intended, — here 
too are they. Conditions in which may 
be raised the best corn may not produce 
the best men ; and the problem of civiliza- 
tion, we say, is one, not of corn, but of 
men. We talk of real estate, but what is 
that? Read estate, that which is abiding 
and by which all other stands firm, is not 
city lots or country farms, but intelligence 
and virtue,— in other words, men. So 
much of manhood as is in any state, so 
much real estate is there. 

Well, what then? To a western man, 
life here seems rather dull, rather stagnant. 
In comparison with the push and enter- 
prise at home, there seems to him an 
immobility here. In the Greek mythol- 
ogy there is a ludicrous picture of the 
mighty Theseus who went down to the 
lower world to bring back Proserpina. 
He fought bravely, and all went well till, 
tired, he sat down. It chanced to be an 
enchanted rock he sat down upon; and 
so he sat, and sat, and sat. It seems to 
a western man that New England has 
done her work and sat down, and remains 
sitting and sitting. 

It is said we have nothing .to stimulate 
enterprise. Mistake how great! Grant 
that we do not need so much to build 
houses or pave streets, — do these exhaust 
the objects of life? We may push on 
education. If we will maintain the pres- 
tige we have won, we need to do this, and 
in good earnest. One vast advantage New 
England has, in the number and_ high 
standing of her colleges. Within her 
domain, a little more than one-third that 
of California, are probably ten institutions 


which in standing and fame the whole 
broad nation can hardly match ; and their 
influence is great. How is it with our 
common schools? The writer was once 
for a period of eight years a member of 
the school committee of a New England 
town of some standing. In one school, 
during all this period, the highest wages 
paid the teacher was $17 per month, out 
of which she must board herself. Even at 
this low price the amount of schooling 
enjoyed was but four months in the year. 
This is an extreme instance, but it illus- 
trates a condition which in our rural dis- 
tricts will be found somewhat widely. Two 
years ago it came in my way to interest 
myself in the schools of Santa Barbara, 
California. I found the lowest wages paid 
in the entire county to be $50 per month, 
and in only two schools was the sum so 
small, the almost uniform wages in the 
rural districts being $60 per month. The 
amount of schooling I found to be from 
eight to nine months a year. It was un- 
pleasant to think, as a New Englander, 
that the children whose education I had 
superintended in New England, transferred 
to some cafion in the Santa Ynez moun- 
tains, would have their amount of schooling 
doubled, and that, too, under teachers far 
better equipped, because far better paid. 
And it is a question New England has to 
settle, and that speedily, whether in com- 
mon-school education she will suffer the 
West to outstrip her. If she will not, in 
many quarters at least a warmer interest 
and a more generous support are the first 
demand. 

Push on education. In its many details 
push on, push up civility. In the higher 
concerns of life, the interests that exalt a 
people, are we going forward in New Eng- 
land? If not, then our November hills 
may typify the condition we are approach- 
ing, when our grass shall be faded and 
our flower gone. 

They say New England is hampered 
by tradition. Tradition all old communi- 
ties must have; but whether it shall be 
good for them or bad for them depends. 
It is good ballast with which to steady the 
ship, if indeed sometimes poor freight to 
load with. “ Forgetting those things that 
are behind and reaching forward to those 
things that are before,” is a good text for 
individual Christian and for community. 
In the field of material achievement New 
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England can in but few respects, perhaps, 
sustain competition with the West, — nor 
need she. To her a career and achieve- 
ment of her own. Kansas and Nebraska 
may have the corn-fields, and Iowa the 
wheat-fields ; California may raise the apri- 
cot and the olive. It is for New England 
to raise men ! 

It is hard to keep up the kindling 
enthusiasm, or even to hold the vantage- 
ground that is won, with this constant 
draining away of our noblest and best. 
With sadness in his tone, a man once said 
to a soldier returning home during the war, 
“The best of New England is at the front.” 
The best of New England is still at the 
front ; but that front is the frontier of civil- 
ization. New England misses the brave 
and enterprising she has sent forth. But 
this drain from her into the great West 
will diminish, and that soon. The impulse 
that set the tide of emigration west was 
the Homestead Act. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago we had a national domain that, 
carefully husbanded, should have given a 
free farm to the settler for a hundred years. 


It witnesses to the stupidity of our legisla- 
tors that, with the agrarian disputes of 
Europe for two thousand years to admon- 
ish them, they allowed this domain to slip 
away. It is gone; capitalists and corpora- 
tions and syndicates have got it: The 
Homestead Act is practically run out ; the 
era of free farms is at an end, or near it. 
The effect of the exhaustion of this act 
must be to advance the price of land all 
through the West; in fact, that effect is 
being realized. As a consequence, the 
pushing and eager young men will anon 
be looking upon the New England farm 
with other eyes than now; and by the ap- 
plication of a victorious science will be 
teaching the grain to grow and the orchard 
to blossom as never before. The intelli- 
gence, enterprise, virtue, now drafted away 
to the West, will be retained at home, to 
further and upbuild. A new career may 
thus be inaugurated for New England, 
which, guided by the forces latent in the 
New England character, may realize a 
higher prosperity, a nobler civility than 
she has yet reached. 
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By Edward E. Hale, DD. 


RV. 


ET us go to Washington. Eliza is to 
L be married ; we should be very sorry 
not to be at the wedding. The Pan- 
Americans will adjourn soon; we should 
be sorry not to see them in session. The 
Alpha Delta is going to meet at Johns 
Hopkins, which is not far from Washing- 
ton ; one would be sorry not to be there. 
And it is such an easy thing to go to Wash- 
ington. One train,—no change of cars 
unless you choose ; — indeed, Cinderella 
might go in a glass slipper. Though I 
believe that in fact her slipper was of fur 
(vair) and not of glass (verre). The spell- 
ing deceived some old chronicler. How 
could she dance in a glass slipper? 

It was in 1843 that I first went to Wash- 
ington. How we have changed Washing- 
ton since, and the country, and the way to 
go there! The old habit in travelling was 
to change as often as you could. You 


went to Providence by rail. Then you 
went to New York by the steamboat. There 
you went to breakfast at the American 
House, which was just above where the 
Astor is now. ‘Then, after you were rested, 
you went to Amboy ona steamboat. Then 
you went to Camden by railroad. Then 
you went by steam-ferry to Philadelphia. 
There you went to Head’s Hotel, that 
comfortable inn which was maintained in 
the old Bingham mansion on Third Street, 
and there you rested again. For my part, 
in my first visit to Washington, I spent 
three weeks there. An elegant old house, 
with the French “ frescoes,” so-called, on 
the ceiling of ‘‘ Lady Bingham’s parlors,” 
so-called, still extant. Then you went to 
Newcastle by steamer; then you crossed 
to the head of Chesapeake by rail. Then 
you went to Baltimore by steamer. Then 
you rested again at “ Barnum’s.” Then you 
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went to Washington by rail. In my case 
I arrived, say, in the twenty-fourth day 
from Boston. But to-day,— George will 
bring me my tickets now ; one palace car 
from Summer Street to Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue ; time, sixteen hours and three-quarters. 


How heredity shows itself in names! 
The ancestor of our friend Pullman must 
have been given in some way to pulling 
men about from place to place, as one of 
those amiable Japlanders does, of whom 
Phillips Brooks and Arthur Knapp tell 
such pleasant stories. And clearly Mr. 
Wagner, of the other palace cars, descends 
from some wagoner of the old days, who 
took people and goods over the mountains 
not so fast as a Wagner takes us to-day. 
Yes, I know that James South does say 
that names go by contraries. ‘ Mr. Box, 
though provoked, never doubles his fist ; 
Mr. Makepeace was bred an attorney.” But 
these two are strong instances the other way. 

I myself invented that legend of the 
girl who was shut up in the upper berth 
of a sleeping-car. You need not weep. 
It all turns out well, as all my stories do. 
She did it of her own choice ; she was not 
smothered like that old Ginevra, and at 
the proper time she leaped, happy and 
fresh,—free from dust, observe, — into 
the arms of her lover. But, like other 
creators, in larger fields, I have taken 
much pleasure in seeing how my little 
story took root and grew. ‘There is not 
one of these porters now but will tell you 
“with advantages ” how this happened “ at 
the West,” before these cords were in- 
vented which now fasten down the upper 
berth. The last time I heard the story, 
eight directors were in the upper berths of 
a car in Minnesota. It went off into a 
lake, the berths shut up simultaneously, 
and the frames or bodies of those directors 
are shut up in those berths still, for the 
car has never been found,—TI should not 
think it would be. For all these stories I 
am in a sense responsible, as planting the 
seed in my little tale of the “Modern 
Ginevra.” The thing itself is utterly im- 
possible, as anybody with a foot-rule can 
see. ars 

WHEN the Fifth Monarchy people reign, 
we shall not pay six dollars a night for 
each section. As we live under the Fourth 


Monarchy, as I suppose, — certainly not 
under the Fifth, —we will do so, and then 
forget it and sleep soundly till Philadelphia 
appears. Observe, we are travelling feet 
foremost as we come into Philadelphia, 
while, when we went to sleep, we were 
travelling head foremost. How often that 
happens to aspirants,—and it does not 
seem to matter much either ! 


Here is Perryville, the Maryland Perry- 
ville —— not our Matunuck post-office, but 
named from the same Perry at the same 
time, after the same battle of Erie. I sup- 
pose I and mine are the only people who 
have pleasant associations with both. The 
train stops that the Octorara people may 
get off; but never a boy comes to sell his 
canvas-back ducks. Now, in the old days, 
after the rail had been laid from Philadel- 
phia to the Susquehanna River, you crossed 
here by a ferry-boat. And, at the right 
season, boys were here with the canvas- 
backs they had just shot, and if you were 
going north, you brought three or four 
brace and carried them home for a wel- 
come. But we shall be lucky to-day if 
the boys bring us fried oysters hot in little 
boxes. 

In those old days we managed the 
newspaper business for ourselves, without 
newsboys on the train. When you left 
New York you bought the Journal of 
Commerce or the American, or the Cour- 
ier and Engineer, or all of these. You 
had read them through before you met 
the train going north. The passage of 
trains was then managed simply. ‘There 
was but one track, and each train ran 
until the engineers saw each other. Then 
one train or the other backed, according 
as the switch was nearer one or the other. 
There one train was switched off and the 
other passed it. Of course you passed 
slowly ; you threw up the windows, held 
your paper out in one hand, and with the 
other seized the Philadelphia papers which 
some northern traveller offered you. Here 
was trade exactly on the equal and moral 
basis. And “the other fellow” was sure 
to gain something he had not before. 


Bur now,—no, thank you, I will not 
buy a paper. By good luck I have in my 
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pocket “H édeuypis which Fred has just 
sent me from Athens. There will be more 
news in this than in the Sun. It is ex- 
traordinary how these plucky Greek edi- 
tors have dragged back their language to 
the Greek of Herodotus and Socrates. 
Forty years ago you could hardly read an 
Athenian newspaper. But so far as gram- 
mar goes, you can read this as easily as 
you could read Herodotus, and, though 
there is a sort of modern tang to it, like 
that of guide-book French, still here are 
whole sentences which Mr. Collar might 
give to his boys, as good for their purpose 
as if he took them from Herodotus. There 
is the Greek vivacity too. See the head- 
ings. The paper is not studied from the 
decorous English models. It is French or 
American in all its make-up. This is a 
good heading : 
““FRoM ATHENS TO ATHENS.” 

This for their “local.”’ ‘The foreign head 
is, “ From the two worlds.” And its first 
announcement is of the performance of 
the Gdipus Tyrannus in Brussels. Oddly 
enough, I read in the last London Times 
of the performance of the Qaipus Colo- 
meus at Cheltenham. 


Mrs. Mackay is spelled in Greek JZac- 
ceu, somewhat as if she came from Macao. 
I had not read any account in English of 
her successful libel-suit in Manchester, for 
assuming the annoyance of which I think 
the civilized world owes her thanks. Cer- 
tainly it does if this Greek account of 
what the Manchester justice said is true, 
if his dictum can be indeed implanted in 
the law of England, France, and America. 
“It is full time that the gossiping and 
morbid habit of some journals should 
cease, which circulate so many /ongue- 
aches, and such scandalous anecdotes 
concerning the private life of men who 
have nothing to do with public affairs, and 
much more when they relate to women.”’ 
Would you like to see this in Greek? 

“Ort xaipos tAéov [full time] va raven 
H émBraBys [observe blab] Kai voowdns 
ow7Oea tiwov edynpepidwv, tod va dypo- 
gievwor Tocas yAwooadyias Kal TOCA oKaV- 
Sarivdn dvexdora epi rd idwrixod Biov 
avOparwy ovoev TO dnpoorvov €xovTwv, Kal 
padXiocra TEepi yuvatkov.”’ 

The Greek for winter costumes is ye- 
pépiva KooToUvpa. 


HERE is Washington. The train crosses 
a public park and comes within a very 
short distance of Pennsylvania Avenue, — 
the avenue, as old-fashioned people still 
say. Some day, when we are telling old 
stories, I will tell you how this fortunate 
entrance was granted to us, because on 
the other road Mrs. Archangel, we will call 
her, lost her umbrella. Just on time and 
not seventeen hours from our dear Boston. 

No; we will not look for one of those 
elegant hansoms. Washington is still Wash- 
ington, — and, for all its modern grandeur, 
one can stil] have an old-fashioned jumble- 
cart, a “hack,” such as John Quincy 
Adams might have ridden in,—with a 
good-natured black driver such as John 
Quincy Adams might have talked with. 
For me, I always take one of the “ colored” 
drivers if I can. They are good-natured, 
and they want to forward your views, 
and I, for one, want to express to them 
my feeling that, in the long run, their race 
has not been fairly handled by mine, for 
which Tam sorry. Is this “ hack”’ perhaps 
the same as I rode up in in 1843 when I 
first appeared here? No matter. I should 
be glad to think it was. I am as young 
as I was then ; why should not the “ hack” 
be. And do you happen to know that 
this word “hack” is purely American in 
thissense? When our English friends find 
that I say I got into a hack, they think of 
Sinon entering the Trojan Horse. With 
them the horse was first a hackney, then 
a hack. We have gone a step further, 
and the hack is the carriage which the 
hackneys drag, if only it be rented for 
hire. 

Yes; Washington is, for a thousand 
reasons, a charming city. Beyond doubt, 
and always excepting the town in which 
the reader lives, Washington is the most 
charming city in America. And it is 
thoroughly characteristic. You shall pass 
a palace worthy of the finest street in New 
York, or, if Mr. Astor will let us say so, in 
Chicago; and within thirty seconds you 
shall pass a shanty such as would be 
second rate for a Carolina cracker to live 
in. Thus does the city of the centre, 
which is neither capital nor metropolis, 
resemble the nation — finished at one cor- 
ner, not even begun at another. 

Washington is not a metropolis, because 
a metropolis is a mother city ; and Wash- 
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ington is the child of the nation. Wash- 
ington is not a capital, because a capital 
is a city from which a nation is governed. 
Now this nation governs the magistrates 
or officers who live in this city, and is not 
governed by them. 


DoRCHESTER, — who ought to know, for 
he has lived in every agreeable capital in 
Europe, — says that society is better organ- 
ized in Washington than in any other large 
city in the world. I should think this was 
true from what little I have seen of such 
things. What one means when he says 
this is this: that in Washington fifty or 
sixty of the first women in the world, each 
at the head of a well-equipped household, 
work, like the good genii of the Arabian 
Nights, for six months, day and night, with 
the single object that Edward Hale and 
Annie Prendergast and Rachel Reader and 
Michael Fogarty may “ have a good time” 
when they come to Washington. It is the 
paradise of the visitor. For my part, I 
am very much obliged to the fifty or sixty, 
and beg to present my acknowledgments 
now and here. 

Of course you and I, dear reader, “ get 
the best,” to adopt our admirable national 
proverb — I wish I knew who started it. 
We will stay with one of the most charm- 
ing of the fifty or sixty, and on this partic- 
ular Wednesday, after refitting, — for one 
does wash and dress more comfortably in a 
palace which is not on wheels, — and after 
a perfect lunch, and after a perfect nap, 
would you not like to make some visits? 
Of course you would. Mrs. Fortescue 
says that this is the Cabinet’s day; and 
how fortunate this is. Mrs. Lloyd has 
come round in her carriage to see Mrs. 
Fortescue for a minute; she is going to 
do the Cabinet, and she is good enough to 
take us. No jumble-cart here. 


HERE we are at Randolph’s. Indeed, 
I should not know the house. Believe 
me, I lived in the attic of it myself a cen- 
tury ago, when I was learning the alphabet 
of my profession here. And they have 
made it over into such a charming house. 
“T am delighted to see you, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph. Let me present Miss Reader.” 
“Miss Reader, I am so glad to see you. 
Is it your first visit to Washington? And 


you, Mr. Hale, we did not know you were 
here.” “ Indeed, Mrs. Randolph, I did 
not know it myself, but Eliza’s wedding, 
you know.” “Qh, yes; that would bring 
you a great way. Have you seen my 
husband? There he is.” So, while I 
leave you, dear Miss Reader, talking with 
your old friend, Miss Jefferson, whom you 
have not met since you were at the Frank- 
lins’ at Paris, I cross to say a word to the 
Secretary. 

“Tam so glad to see you looking so 
well. Had you a good voyage?” “In- 
deed, yes, as voyages go; and now it is so 
good to be at home.” “But, you know, 
Mr. Randolph, they say you are half 
French ; you must not protest so much. 
Are you at it hammer and tongs with the 
Don? I saw him as we crossed the square.” 
And then Mr. Randolph, in his pleasant 
way, tells you the last sweet thing, which he 
knows you will not print, even in the New 
ENGLAND MacazineE. And as we go away 
he compliments me,—how can he help 
it? —on our January number ; “ not that 
we have time to read it all, but I was 
so glad to see what you say about the 
fathers voting.”” And then we bid Mrs. 
Randolph good-by. “You are not going 
without a cup of tea?” “Indeed, I had 
not seen Miss Margaret; I must shake 
hands with her.” 

“‘ Now do not be angry, dear Miss Read- 
er, that I hurried you through so fast. But 
our afternoon is only an afternoon, and 
you have to go to the Pickerings’ and, the 
McHenrys’ and the Attorney-General’s 
and the Crowninshields’, and if there is 
time, to Mrs. Madison’s and Mrs. Pinck- 
ney’s. For they receive on the same day 
with the Cabinet ladies. And here is Mr. 
Bancroft’s ; would not you like to come 
in and see how he is?” ‘“ Wouldn’t I? 
My dear Mr. Hale, you are so kind.” 


Just at this moment the most interest- 
ing thing in the world is the Congress of 
the American nations. And now that dear 
Eliza is happily married, and they have 
gone off on their wedding tour, you and I 
can give some attention to the court which 
will do most to give the name of “ Annus 
Mirabilis” to this year 1890. Perhaps we 
had better go to the State Department 
first, and make sure that we shall be wel- 
come. For the Congress is not open to 
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the crowd, and indeed, with such delicate 
subjects for consultation and adjustment, 
it should not be. 

Besides, I am to speak at All Souls on 
Monday night, on Henry IV.’s “ grand 
design,” and before I do that I want to 
copy out some scraps from Sully. That 
will give me a chance to show you the 
library and the Franklin papers and Wash- 
ington’s letters, and you should not leave 
Washington without seeing them. 

This long, high granite palace has, you 
see, as it were, three fronts and three 
entrances. One is for the Army, one for 
the Navy, and one for the State Depart- 
ment ; and see, they all look across to the 
White House, so that if Mr. Harrison 
wants their help, you imagine him just 
beckoning, and them all rushing to his 
rescue. On the other side of his house is 
the Treasury, in just the same way. We 
will pass the War Department and the 
Navy this time, though they are both so 
tempting, and come in at the State. Ob- 
serve how freely people come in and out. 
It is their department, — yours and mine 
among the rest, — and everybody knows it. 

But of course there are rules. And 
somebody here reminded me of the joke, 
well, of thirty odd years ago, when Mr. 
Webster was in the old department. I 
was running up stairs —there were no 
elevators then—on Wednesday. Wednes- 
day was sacred then to closing despatches 
for the qweekly steamship. As likely as 
not I was going up to help in closing one. 
But I met a door-keeper who did not 
know me, and he said in terror, “ Please, 
are you a Foreign Minister?” “ No,” 
I said, rushing by, “I am a Domestic 
Minister.” And as this was an article he 
had never heard of, I went safely by. I 
was well pleased to find the story trans- 
mitted here after a generation. 

But the joke of this comfortable ele- 
vator is of a later time. I need not tell 
which secretary made it. He came in 
rather late, and crowded in just as the cage 
was taking up the day’s candidates for the 
appointments abroad. After he had sa- 
luted them in his cordial way he said :— 

“ This is the largest collection for For- 
eign Missions I have ever known taken up 
at one time.” BAD 

Tuis is the library. 
Here is the Declaration itself. 


Is it not elegant? 
Yes, dear 
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Miss Reader, that is your grandfather’s 
own signature. These are very pale, be- 
cause they once let a man put wet paper 
on when he was making a facsimile. But 
in the other room I will show you almost 
the same names, as we have them on the 
petition to the king —yes, the petition 
which was “spurned from the foot of the 
throne.” 

* How do you do, sir? I am so glad 
to see you are well. Will you have the 
goodness to bring us the last two volumes 
of Sully’s Memoirs? ” 

There, dear Miss Reader, sit down in 
this alcove ; what a perfect view of the 
river ; and the monument always so fine ! 
Thank you, Mr. Bancroft.— Please look 
here, Miss Reader. See what Sully says 
of the “ Great Design ” of universal peace. 

It is the fashion now to say that this is 
all nonsense and folly. But this was the 
design of Henry and Elizabeth and Sully. 
And really people did not dare say “ non- 
sense” when they talked to them, and did 
not think they were fools. 


I found myself confirmed in the opinion that 
the [Great Design] was, upon the whole, just in 
its intention, possible, and even practicable, in all 
its points, and infinitely glorious in all its effects. 
So that, upon all occasions, I was the first to recall 
the King to his engagements, and sometimes to 
convince him by those very arguments which he 
had himself taught me. 


Would you copy that, dear Miss Reader, 
and then we will put it in the magazine. 
And, while you are writing, I will go across 
to the Archive Chamber, and ask them to 
open the Franklin cabinet and take down 
some of Washington’s letters for you. 


THESE are what we call the Stevens col- 
lection of Franklin papers. We have here 
—and they will show us — our own books 
of correspondence with Franklin in the 
nine years he was in France. But these 
— you see there are more than a hundred 
volumes here —are the papers which he 
left with his grandson, Temple Franklin, 
when he came away from Paris. ‘They 
are therefore more private in character 
than the diplomatic papers we had before, 
and are very curious for the light they 
throw on the Parisian life of the time. In 
this case are the Jefferson papers, which 
the government bought from him. I wish 
I had time to show you his jolly and 
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gallant correspondence with Mrs. John 
Adams when he was in Paris, and she 
in London. Look here ; this is funny : — 


With respect to_ the figures, I could only find 


three of those you named matched in size. ‘These 
were Minerva, Diana, and Apollo. I was obliged 
to add a fourth unguided by your choice. They 


offered me a fine Venus, but I thought it out of 
taste to have two at table at the same time. Paris 
and Helen were presented. I conceived it would 
be cruel to remove them from their peculiar shrine. 
When they shall pass the Atlantic, it will be to 
sing a requiem over our freedom and happiness. 
At length a fine Mars was offered, calm, bold, 
his falchion not drawn, but ready to be drawn. 
This will do, thinks I, for the table of the Ameri- 
can Minister in London, where those whom it 
may concern may look and learn that though Wis- 
dom is our guide, and the Song and Chase our 
supreme delight, yet we offer adoration to the 
tutelar god also, who rocked the cradle of our 
birth, who has accepted our infant offerings, and 
has shown himself the patron of our rights and 
avenger of our wrongs. The group then was 
closed and your party formed. Envy and malice 
will never be quiet. I hear it already whispered 
to you that in admitting Minerva to your table, I 
have departed from the principle that made me 
reject Venus: in plain English, that I have paid 
a just respect to the daughter, but failed to the 


mother. No, madame, my respect to both is sin- 
cere. Wisdom, I know, is social. She seeks her 


fellows. But Beauty is jealous, and illy bears the 
presence of a rival. 


And there are the Washington volumes. 
You know he was the most methodical 
creature in the world, and all his life he 
kept copies of his letters. After he came 
to Mount Vernon he made the Lears and 
the rest put them into these volumes, and 
now the nation has them. I think the 
nation ought to print every word of them. 
I suppose we have more material for the 
life of Washington than we have for any 
man’s life of that century, unless it be 
Franklin’s. aaa! 

THE RAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS has di- 
vided its work under different heads, for 
which it has appointed different commit- 
tees, and the formal sessions are short, not 
more than two hours long, and are held 
only on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
—not always on these days. What is 
known as the Wallack House has been 
taken for their uses, and it answers very 
well. In such diplomacy, conversation is 
the main thing, and the great parlors of 
this house give everybody a chance to 
meet everyhody, and to discuss everything 
without the elaborate form of a congress 
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or committee. Then in what was, I sup- 
pose, the great ball-room of the mansion, 
is a long table with a red cloth, at one end 
of which sits the presiding officer with his 
clerks. Mr. Blaine is the president. But 
if he is not there, one of the vice-presi- 
dents takes the chair. Iverything is said 
in English and Spanish both. Thus the 
journal is read by one clerk in Spanish 
and by another in English. Then the 
vice-president states the business in both 
languages, — “The honorable delegate 
from Mexico has made such and such a 
motion’’; and then translates it, —“ El 
honorable delegado de Mexico,” etc., etc. 
The discussion goes on in both languages, 
though almost every delegate understands 
both. Still, you will see that no man not 
absolutely sure of his “linguistic skill” 
would want to risk an important matter 
on a slip in a foreign tongue. And you will 
also see that where diplomacy is involved, 
neither of the nations concerned wants 
to own that its language is set behind the 
other. So, after a gentleman has spoken, 
a ready interpreter behind him reports his 
speech quite fully, —‘‘The honorable dele- 
gate from the Argentine says that he 
thinks,” etc., etc. ‘The delegate is watch- 
ing carefully, and would correct the inter- 
pretation if it did not fully reflect his idea. 

The South American states have sent 
a very noble delegation. They are men 
whose presence, and the expression of 
whose faces, carry weight in almost every 
instance. ‘There are many gentlemen 
among them who have taken important 
parts in the history of the world. 

[I was much surprised to see the sug- 
gestion in the Uion that our delegates 
are their inferiors. I cannot but think 
that this suggestion springs from what is 
perhaps a necessity in a country of so 
wide extent as ours, — our own ignorance 
of our own public men. ‘Thus, in Massa- 
chusetts we think very highly of John 
Albion Andrew. But you would find 
hundreds of well-educated men in Minne- 
sota who hardly know his name. It hap- 
pens, therefore, that very few individuals 
with us know all the ten men who repre- 
sent the United States. But you will find 
that where the man you are talking to 
does know any of them he speaks of him 
very highly. Thus I have the pleasure of 
some acquaintance with Mr. James G. 
Blaine, Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Mr. 
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Cornelius Bliss, General Henderson, and 
Mr. Trescott. I should find it hard, and I 
think you would, reader, to find men who 
are their superiors in their respective 
regions, for the qualities necessary in this 
diplomacy. Do you happen to think of 
any one better versed in international law 
than Mr. Trescott, in diplomacy and manu- 
facture both than Mr. Coolidge, in com- 
mercial law than Mr. Bliss, or in the states- 
manship of the world than Mr. Blaine? 
If you do, it is really a pity that we had 
not consulted you. But as we did not, 
we must rough along as we can. 

Simply and purely, keep your mind on 
this, reader: What we want from the Pan- 
American Congress is a 


PERMANENT TRIBUNAL. 


Wherever you go, say “‘ Permanent Tri- 
bunal.” Dream of it at night, and let it 
head your note-paper. 

We do not want some resolutions saying 
that, in the future, quarrels between the 
countries shall be submitted to arbitration. 
After countries have quarrelled, it is too 
late either to select arbitrators or to set 
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them to work. We want a court just as 
permanent as the Supreme Court of the 
United States. This court shall exist. 
When you are talking with anybody who 
asks what the court is to do, say it is to 
exist; and keep saying it till you make 
the man understand it. “This court 
exists,” observe. Then when some poor 
dog is badly treated by the customs offi- 
cers in another port, when he proves to 
his own government that he has been 
badly treated, there is a court of claims 
for his demand to be presented to, and 
then this court sits in judgment upon it, 
and makes a decree which no nation in 
America can afford to refuse to honor. 
Do you not see that gradually such a 
court as that will sit in a question of 
boundaries, — nay, even, possibly, will ad- 
judicate that great question of questions, 
whether a boy named Frederic Bull, a 
grandson of John Bull, or another boy, 
named Jonathan, a nephew of Uncle Sam, 
shall knock in the head an unoffending 
seal on a distant island. Say “ Permanent 
Tribunal” to every one you meet. That is 
your duty till the permanent tribunal exists. 





TOURGENIEF AND THE RUSSIAN SOCIAL 
PROBLEM. 


By Roman I. Lubof. 


T is nearly half a century since Carlyle, 

| lecturing on “ Heroes,” uttered the 
following words: “The Czar of all 

the Russias, he is strong, with so many 
bayonets, Cossacks, and cannons; and 
does a great feat in keeping such a tract 
of Earth politically together ; but he can- 
not yet speak. Something great in him, 
but it is a dumb greatness. He has had 
no voice of genius, to be heard of all men 
and times. He must learn to speak.” 
This was said when the great poet Push- 
kin, recently laid in an untimely grave, 
had made the foundation and built on it a 
sublime edifice of national poetry ; when 
Lermontof, still living, was singing the 
nation’s woes and joys, was weaving a 
garland of unfading beauty to crown the 
brow of his nation; when Gogol, in 


one grand epic of vigor, vision, and 
action almost equal to the transcendent 
beauty of Homer’s epopees, was incarnat- 
ing the spirit and soul of his nation in 
everlasting types ; when Belinsky spoke in 
loud and authoritative voice in the sphere 
of criticism, calling people to renounce 
everything superhuman, everything unat- 
tainable, and to devote art to the best ser- 
vice to which it could be applied, —to the 
translating of the purely human life, to the 
embellishing of its social environments, — 
and to the bringing of life to the essential 
condition of art, from which meanness, false- 
hood, iniquity, must rigorously be excluded, 
must be conquered, must be extirpated 
before truth could triumph, before art 
could progress. It was at the same time 
that a young man, of a little more than 
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twenty summers, Ivan Sergeiyevitsh Tour- 
geniet, was eagerly listening to the call, was 
more eager to respond to it, and soon set 
out with the problem before him : to incar- 
nate into living-types what Shakespeare calls 
“the spirit and the presence of the time” 
and that rapidly changing physiognomy of 
the Russian man of culture, who chiefly 
constituted the object of his observation. 

And the physiognomy of Russian society 
was undergoing such rapid transformations, 
such quick change, during the lifetime of 
the great novelist, that it is as hard for a 
Russian of to-day to realize the last half 
of Alexander I.’s reign as it is for a French- 
man of the third Republic to place him- 
self in the age of Jacobins and Girondists 
of the last century. Ivan Sergeiyevitsh, 
who was born in the last half of Alexan- 
der I.’s reign, — an epoch which he char- 
acterizes as “very peaceful,’ — outlived 
the short period of reforming energy, when 
political liberty was considered to be so 
near, so certain, and witnessed in his old 
age the birth of the Revolutionary move- 
ment, which proved that Russian soil had 
seed not only that grew indolent Oblom- 
ovss and “little Hamlets,” but for men 
who had energy and courage enough to 
battle for the dignity of the human indi- 
viduality, for his intellectual rights and 
moral freedom, and to shake the Russian 
autocracy — the enemy of those rights — 
to its very foundation. 

The true artist, the genuine artist-writer, 
without actually endeavoring to form any 
definite conclusion of the general state of 
social thought and morality, will, notwith- 
standing, always be able to comprehend 
and grasp their most significant outlines, 
and, brightly illuminating them, will put 
them plainly and distinctively before the 
thoughtful reader. As soon as the artist- 
novelist is acknowledged to possess talent, 
7.¢., aS soon as he is conscious of being 
able to feel, to conceive, and to transmit 
the truth of social phenomena, his works 
become at once standards of reflection and 
contention for that phase of life, for that 
circle of activity, for that epoch which 
called forth in the artist this or that pro- 
duction. And the measure of his talent 
will then depend on how far he was suc- 
cessful in comprehending the features of 
life, to what a degree his created images 
reflect, truthfully, the thought and spirit of 
the period he puts them into. 


Ivan Sergeiyevitsh was not one of those 
artists in whom every other faculty and 
attribute is subordinate to the play of the 
imagination. He was a man who recog- 
nized that great thoughts, good thoughts, 
could only flow from one’s own heart ; 
“Les grandes pensées viennent du coeur ;”’ 
a good man in the full sense of that word ; 
a man who, not only from his artistic com- 
prehension of it, not only from his zsthetic 
appreciation of it, but out of his whole ex- 
perience and action of life, could consis- 
tently write these words about “ good- 
ness”: “ Yes! that word alone has potent 
significance before death.” Such a man, 
such an artist, could not stand by with 
drooping hands and not be influenced to 
take an active part in the effort towards 
honesty, justice, brotherhood, which was 
then being made by the new Russian gen- 
eration of men before his very eyes. 

What aspect did that period ‘of Alexan- 
der I.’s reign which ‘Tourgenief designated 
as a “very peaceful time” bear to him, 
and men like him? It was a period which 
a famous contemporary, Alexander Hert- 
zen, characterized in the following man- 
ner: “The moral level of society fell ; de- 
velopment stopped ; most that is energetic 
and eminent in life was blotted out; the 
remainder, frightened, weak, and shallow, 
felt lost and incapable of action ; the dregs 
of Alexander’s generation occupied the 
foremost places. . . . Children were the first 
to raise their heads . . . and bring stupe- 
fied Russia to her senses.” Tourgenief 
himself, in speaking of that generation, 
asks: “In what grade of society did 
meanness not reign, then?” And against 
that meanness, against that degradation, a 
few unnoticed boys raised their heads in 
protest. ‘ Imagine,” says Lejenev in 
Rudin, “five or six boys assembled to- 
gether by a large tallow candle; tea is 
served, as bad as you could imagine ; the 
suchars are still worse ; but if you could 
only have glanced at our faces and heard 
our voices! All eyes are gleaming, all 
cheeks are flaming, and our hearts beating 
high. We talk about God, about truth, of 
the future of mankind and poetry; we 
sometimes talk nonsense, get exultant over 
trifles,— but what matter?” We know 
those boys, now. ‘They not only talked 
of God and poetry, but of liberty also ; not 
only of the future of mankind, but of the 
sufferings and oppression of the Russian 
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people, and the iniquitous administration 
of the autocratic government. It was from 
that circle that Hertzen, Bakunin, Lavrof, 
and others were to come forward, to be- 
come the teachers and leaders of genera- 
tions, to found a free-Russian press on the 
continent of Europe, and to leave their 
indelible imprint upon the revolutionary 
movements of the world in the character- 
istic saying : “ Die Zerstiirende Lust ist die 
Schaffende Lust,’ “The triumph of de- 
struction is the triumph of creation !” 

In the forties, social and intellectual life 
in Russia was fully awake. The voices of 
Pushkin, Lermontof, and Gogol, the voices 
of the critics of the time, had not spoken 
in vain; they roused in the breasts of 
those who heard them the consciousness 
of the great evil of the existing state of 
things, the consciousness of outrage on 
the dignity of the human personality, and 
indignation and hatred against the condi- 
tions which permitted the physical and 
personal subjection and bondage of millions 
of people, — people of one blood, of one 
race, of one country, professing the same 
faith, speaking the same language. ‘Tour- 
genief, who had already attracted consid- 
erable notice as a rising literary man, was 
keenly alive to all these ills, and was reso- 
lute to battle against them. “ All that’ I 
saw then,” he says, ‘‘ excited in me a sense 
of alarm, a feeling of indignation, of abso- 
lute aversion.” ‘or all those who felt like 
him there were but two means of action, — 
either to submit quietly and tolerate indif- 
ferently all the evils which they detested, 
or to turn round and declare an uncom- 
promising war against them. ‘There was 
no via media between these two alterna- 
tives ; and Ivan Sergeiyevitsh, who felt all 
the evils, who saw all the outrages, but who 
could not resort to the same means and 
measures to which a great number of his 
contemporaries, more impatient of reme- 
dies and alleviation, resorted, left his own 
country and from the *‘ beautiful distance,” 
when oppressed with the feeling of love 
for native land, the feeling of sympathy 
with his people who were oppressed and 
brutalized, wrote those famous tales, Zhe 
Reminiscences of a Sportsman, in which 
he depicted so gracefully, so feelingly, with 
such wondrous beauty and truth, the life 
of the peasantry and the condition of serf- 
dom under which they labored. “I was 
unable to breathe the same atmosphere,” 


he says, ‘‘ to remain on the same level of 
existence with what I detested ; to be able 
to do that I probably had not sufficient 
patience. I had not sufficient firmness of 
character to wait. It was necessary for me 
to retreat from my enemy, that from a dis- 
tance I might be able to make a more vig- 
orous attack upon him. To my eyes that 
enemy had a distinctive image, a notorious 
name, —the system of serfdom. Under 
that designation I collected and concen- 
trated all, against whom I resolved to wage 
a war to the end, with whom I swore never 
to conclude peace, never to grant a truce 
to. This was my Hannibal oath.” 

The Russian reading public were then 
watchfully alive to the artistic production 
of their writers. In the realism founded 
by their novelists they sought not only 
the truthful reflection of national life, of 
national character, but under its form they 
watched for the words of struggle against 
the vegime of meanness and social degra- 
dation. The forces of an independent, crit- 
ical, and protesting personality rose then 
against falsehood, against everything that 
had fraudulently been legalized, against 
everything that usurped the authority of 
command, and irrationally claimed the 
subjection of the individual. About that 
time Gogol, the leader of the Realistic 
school, the unconscious revolutionizer of 
Russian thought, published his Corre- 
spondence, in which he showed such incon- 
sistency of personal belief with his writings 
as almost to constitute a departure. The 
public soon turned away from their idol. 
Gogol himself failed to comprehend the 
storm of discontent his Correspondence 
provoked ; he maintained that he had 
professed throughout the same creed, the 
same opinions; and Tourgenief writes: 
“T remember the conversation broached 
the subject of the necessity of maintaining 
the old order of things, and the strict and 
unconditional subjection to the authorities 
on high. ‘There now,’ said Gogol, ‘I have 
always maintained the same doctrines, I 
have always thought so, and enunciated 
the same convictions as I do now. Why 
then reproach me with treason, with faith- 
lessness?’ And this was said by the author 
of the Revisor, one of the most thorough 
negation comedies ever presented on the 
stage.”” Gogol also defended the institu- 
tion of the press censorship as_ beneficial 
for the developing the best powers of an 
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artist, the best virtues of a citizen, and as 
the guardian of its children, in whom it 
inoculated the virtue of patience and other 
Christian attributes. ‘To prove the ne- 
cessity of censorship !” exclaims Ivan Ser- 
geiyevitsh ; “does not this amount to the 
praising and lauding the wisdom and 
beneficence of slavery?” 

The June days were drawing near ; 
Belinsky died, — of whom he speaks as a 
man who in the name of his ideal denied 
and destroyed everything — leaving in 
his last speech an appeal to the Russian 
nation for progress and advancement. 
Tourgenief, who lived abroad at the 
time, soon beheld the tragedy grow out 
of the comedy which had begun on the 
Parisian boulevard. He had not to fight 
“either on this or that side of the bar- 
ricade,” but he heard “the shooting of 
the insurgents,” and saw that “simple man 
in the blouse, of unconscious and majestic 
simplicity,” whom he left for generations 
to behold in his story of Ours have sent 
me! Gogol died. ‘ Death that recon- 
ciles all living enmities ” awakened in every 
Russian heart the deepest notes of regret. 
Ivan Sergeiyevitsh, who perhaps more than 
all appreciated the heavy loss of the great 
artist, gave vent to his feelings in a touch- 
ing and simple letter, in which he mourned 
the untimely bereavement of the nation. 
“ Envy and malice remain silent before the 
most insignificant of graves ; they will not 
speak over the grave of Gogol . . . and 
we are certain that nobody will hesitate to 
repeat with us: Peace to his ashes, eternal 
memory to his life, and everlasting glory 
to his name !” 

At that time the conditions of the 
censor were particularly strict. “ Similar 
crescendoes transpired very frequently, and 
to the bystander they seemed as inexpli- 
cable as the sudden increase of the death- 
rate inepidemics.”’ For his harmless article 
on Gogol, he experienced the brutal hand 
of the Nicholas government, and after im- 
prisonment for a fortnight, he went to his 
estate, where he remained in forced exile 
for nearly four years. 

In his exile he wrote Rudin. This was 
written in the fifties, when Russia was al- 
ready fully awake to a new intellectual and 
moral life, and when the youth of the time, 
swayed by the charms and mysticisms of 
German and European philosophy, felt an 
impulse to move somewhere, were agitated 
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with a desire for intellectual activity, with 
indefinite longings for action and progress, 
without knowing where to move, where to 
advance, how to go onward. This was a 
time when all these longings, all these vague 
ideas, attracted those youths together to 
talk, —to talk of everything that came to 
their minds with all the serious conscious- 
ness of significance of the newly wakened 
youthful mind. ‘They came together and 
talked “ while the night soars onward, still 
and smooth, as on wings.”’ Rudin stands in 
the middle of a dusky room and expatiates 
about philosophy and truth, so eloquently 
beautiful, that he appears almost like a 
“young Demosthenes before the tumultu- 
ous sea.... Already the morning dawns, 
when we depart, lively and elated, honest 
and sober (we had no mention of wine, 
then), with something like an agreeable 
weariness on our souls.... Ah, that was an 
excellent time, and I don’t want to believe 
it to have passed away uselessly.” These 
assemblies were mostly constituted of boys, 
of unlearned boys. ‘“ Philosophy, science, 
art, life itself—all these were mere words 
tous. I will admit, if you like, they were 
notions, — very beautiful and alluring no- 
tions, — but they were all disjointed and 
scattered notions. There was no common 
centre to these notions, that we were con- 
scious of, there was no general mundane 
law that we acknowledged, that we felt, 
though we talked of it, and endeavored to 
give ourselves an account of it.... In 
listening to Rudin, it appeared to us for 
the first time that we had grasped that 
thread which bound them all together, that 
we had raised at last the veil from it.” The 
outcome of these very same circles, who 
became the leader of these coteries for a 
time, was the same Rudin, a man who had 
read much, heard much, thought little, but 
always spoke. The sense of duty has be- 
come the most paramount consideration 
to his understanding, who out of a sense of 
duty interferes with everybody and every- 
thing, teaches everybody everything, makes 
people fall in love with one another, makes 
them separate, makes them rave about 
notions they can hardly comprehend, who 
out of a sense of duty makes himself ridic- 
ulous, pitiable, refuses the love of a girl 
who had the strength and courage to re- 
nounce everything and follow him implic- 
itly and faithfully; a man who was in 
reality empty and remarkable, and who 
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succeeded at the time in giving rise in the 
minds of the youth to a veritable chaos. 
“Simply everything whirled and revolved, 
and appeared as if in a camera-obscura : 
white appeared black ; black, white ; false- 
hood, truth ; fantasy, duty.”” A man whose 
dream is always to be useful and service- 
able to society, who speaks sincerely of 
the “felicity of action,” and who does 
nothing but talk and talk. ‘“ Words were 
his ruin,” says Lejenev ; “his tongue is his 
enemy.... But it is his servant also ” ; who 
speaks and advocates simplicity, and who 
could not button his coat, otherwise than 
“as if it were a holy duty” ; who knows 
himself to a detail, all his defects and 
shortcomings, and who cannot find the 
means, the power of mending and improv- 
ing. “Nature has given me many gifts, 
but I shall die without having done any- 
thing worthy of my talent, without leaving 
behind me any beneficial results.... I 
shall end by sacrificing myself for some 
nonsense, in which I have not faith, 
even”; who could preach words of wis- 
dom, words of ethical and moral advice, 
and yet who failed to apply those very 
counsels to his own conduct, to his own 
life, and the pity of which is, that he knows 
he will remain “the same unfinished be- 
ing” that he has been hitherto. 

“Yes, friend,” he began, ‘I could now 
say with Koltsof, ‘To what end, youth 
mine, hast thou brought me, hast thou led 
me, that now I cannot make a step in 
advance?’ And yet was I really so utterly 
useless for anything, was there really no 
occupation for me on the face of this 
earth? I have frequently put the same 
question to myself, and no matter how 
much I endeavored to lower myself in my 
own eyes, I could not help being conscious 
of a presence of energy and force in me, 
of which many people are destityte.... I 
am wholly and entirely a well-intentioned 
man ; I get easily reconciled, and wish to 
adapt myself to circumstances ; I want to 
reach at a near object, to bring but the least 
use to the world.... No! and I can’t do 
it!... Why is it that I can’t live and act 
as others do?... Words, words, nothing 
but words!... Phrases have been my utter 
ruin.... And I have ruined my life, and 
did not serve ideas as I ought to have 
done!’ The same psychologic tragedy of 
Rudin’s nature is characterized in a small 
story, Zhe Correspondence, written in the 
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same year, where Tourgenief makes the 
hero say, “In my youth I was bent upon 
conquering the heavens... then I began 
to dream of the welfare of humanity, of 
the welfare of my country ; then that phase 
also passed away; I began to think only 
how best to construct for myself a quiet, 
domestic life, . . . when I stumbled over an 
ants’ nest, fell to the ground, and towards 
my grave.... We Russians are masters 
at finishing up, that way.” 

Rudin was a type and outcome of his 
times; but Ivan Sergeiyevitsh saw that 
these times produced not only such men 
as Rudin, but men like Pokorsky, in 
whom he represented his friend Stanke- 
vitsh, Russia’s “hope and pride,” who 
spoke less than Rudin, but who excited 
his hearers to more deéfinite action, to 
more definite virtues, and more tangible 
resolutions. He also saw the type of the 
appreciative and practical man whom he 
represented in Lejenev. The greatest ser- 
vice rendered by such men as Rudin — 
who are always striving towards a higher 
and higher ideal, who at least are able to 
conceive it, though they do not act and 
advance towards it— is by generating the 
same ideas, by disseminating them amongst 
men, who w// believe in it, who w// ad- 
vance towards it, and who w// realize 
it. They know both the faults and virtues 
of their teachers ; they appreciate the en- 
tire goodness that is in them; and the 
evil influences to which they have been 
subjected they generally throw off with the 
facility native to a virtuous understanding. 
Tourgenief saw that the times were pro- 
ducing men who are not contented with 
mere all-comprehending ideas of beauty 
and goodness and righteousness ; but who, 
under all these grand terms, under all 
these abstractions, sought a limited ideal 
towards which they could come near, a 
concrete fact which they could grasp, 
struggle for, and conquer. In a time when 
everybody had become “ intolerably rea- 
sonable, indifferent, and slow,”’ when every- 
body had “frozen up and fallen asleep,’’ it 
was a thing to be grateful for to any one 
who could wake them up, and stir them up 
to life and action. If Rudin cannot do 
anything himself, nobody has a right to 
reproach him with being useless. ‘“ Who 
has a right to say that his words, his good 
words, have not taken root in the hearts 
and souls of many young men whom nature 
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endowed with the powers of useful action, 
and the capacities for realizing their own 
ideas.” Rudin’s great misfortune consists 
in the fact of his ignorance of Russia ; and 
this really is a great misfortune indeed ! 
Russia could very well get on without every 
one of us; but none of us could get on 
very well without her. Cosmopolitanism 
is nonsense ! a cosmopolitan is a nought ; 
worse than a nought. Apart from national- 
ism there is no art, no truth, no life ; there 
is nothing. ‘There is no ideal face without 
a physiognomy. It would take us too long 
to discover the causes why we have Rudins 
in Russia. But the fact remains, neverthe- 
less, a fact. Rudins were, then, in our 
country ; he was a prominent type of his 
times ; he brought use by his words, by 
the preaching of his ideals, by the wak- 
ening in those who listened to him re- 
flections and thoughts of self and their 
surroundings. ‘Yes, even to Rudin we 
owe much.” 

But words alone do not suffice ; an ex- 
ample is necessary. True men and women 
are necessary, who, embodying their pre- 
cepts in their lives, shall go forth, and 
by their action excite emulation, and pro- 
voke the desire of imitation and following. 
Martyrs are necessary. The action of their 
lives is sanctified by their faithful death ; 
the legend of their ideas, of their achieve- 
ments, weaves, gradually, an aureole round 
their lives, which becomes the fascinating 
nucleus, the stimulating signal for advance- 
ment, and inspires thousands rather to die 
a thousand deaths than submit to con- 
ditions incompatible with the dignity of 
human life, moral or intellectual. And 
men of such resolution, of such ideas, were 
now more necessary than ever. 

It was the new reign then; Alexander 
II. ascended the throne, and the new 
epoch that succeeded was one of transi- 
tory reforms, in which Russian intelligence 
indulged much sanguine hope. ‘Tcher- 
nishevsky, the author of ‘“ What’s to be 
done?” who has since then expiated the 
crime of wishing for reforms by a long 
and dreary incarceration in Siberia, was 
then the editor of the Sovrementk (the 
Contemporary), and had Dobroloufoff, the 
great critic and radical, as his chief con- 
tributor. Katkof, the late reactionist, the 
friend and protector of every retrogressive 
movement and measure of Russian polliti- 
cal and social life, was then the advocate 


of constitutional rights and liberties. The 
struggle against the veg/me of oppression 
and meanness was fermenting in the realms 
of critical and imaginative literature ; and 
the apparent conquests, the apparent suc- 
cess, raised men’s hopes high then, not in 
“legal” Russia alone, but even among the 
Revolutionary emigres. “Thou hast con- 
quered, O Galilean,” Hertzen wrote from 
abroad. “We have to deal, not with 
an accidental successor of Nicholas, but 
with a powerful worker, framing a new era 
for Russia.... He works with us for her 
great future.... From hence, Alexander 
II.’s name belongs to history.” And a few 
years later, he added, on the event of the 
liberation of serfs, ‘‘ From the distance of 
our exile we congratulate him, . . . with the 
name of liberator !” 

Ivan Sergeiyevitsh was also infatuated 
with that movement, and shared the uni- 
versal exultation. In 1857, when he was 
in Rome with a few of the leading men of 
Russia, he even prepared a plan of a new 
system of local administration which would 
“honestly endeavor to elevate the life of 
the peasant,” and he spoke of “the secret 
and open resistance which the nobles” 
make to such ascheme. “ We go to the 
government,” he added, “ not because it is 
a ruling power, but because it desires truth 
and the welfare of the people.” 

In the same epoch of hopes and their 
destructions, Tourgenief delivered his fa- 
mous lecture on “ Don Quixote and Ham- 
let,” and completed his great novel, On 
the Eve, which was destined to have such 
an influence on the life of the Russian 
youth. In his lecture he speaks of Ham- 
lets as “ solitary, fruitless, and useless to 
mankind,” though they have an irreconcil- 
able “enmity with falsehood and _ injus- 
tice” ; their “scepticism is not indifferent- 
ism,” but they doubt, hesitate, waver, and 
accomplish nothing, for “ who knows that 
the very ground is really under our feet?” 
In Don Quixote, on the contrary, he saw 
the type of man who solely devotes him- 
self to the service of goodness, who 
wholly gives himself up to the service of 
mankind, who is “all self-sacrifice !’”” What 
matter that he fights windmills? He thinks 
that he is encountering the might of giants, 
he is battling evil and oppression. What 
matter that he attacks a harmless flock of 
sheep? “A certain element of the ridicu- 
lous always, inevitably, attaches itself to the 
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conduct of those men who are called forth 
for a great action.... The mass of the 
people ends by following, in implicit belief, 
those whom it scoffed at, those whom it 
cursed and persecuted, but who, fearless of 
curses and persecutions, heedless of ridi- 
cule, go unheedingly and unwavering on- 
wards.... Their spiritual gaze resting on 
their goal before them, they go, they seek, 
they stumble, they fall, they rise and find at 
last.... ‘To be trampled on by swine is 
always essential in the lives of Don Quix- 
otes ; it is the last tribute they pay to rough 
accident, to ignorant misconception ; . . . it 
is the blow of the Pharisee.... After that, 
they can die, ... immortality is unveiled be- 
fore them.” But Tourgenief saw that for the 
forthcoming struggle and transition there 
were not so much necessary any great and 
transcendent heroes, nor even any “ spe- 
cially great talents and minds — nothing 
stupendous, obtrusive, and too individu- 
alistic.” What was necessary was “the 
capacity of self-sacrifice, without display 
or glamour ; it is necessary to be able to 
reconcile one’s self to all the small things 
of life, to all, everyday, dark labors ;... to 
teach the peasent to read, to help him, to 
found hospitals, to found schools, to assist 
him in every way... . Of what avail is talent 
or learning here? ‘The heart alone is what 
is wanted, — the heart that is capable of 
renouncing her egoism.... ‘The sense of 
duty, the glorious sense of patriotism, in the 
right comprehension of the word, — that 
is all that is necessary!” And this he 
endeavored to embody in On the Eve. 
The hero, Insarov, almost recalls to us the 
devoted faith of Don Quixote. Of course 
he is not altogether like him, for, as Tour- 
genief himself says, “ Nature, fortunately, 
never produces complete Hamlets or com- 
plete Don Quixotes ”: and Ivan Sergeiye- 
vitsh is a social artist, not a creator of 
ideal types. “Elena [the heroine], then 
only a new type in Russian life,” was in 
clear relief in his mind; “ but there was 
not a hero to whom Elena, with all her 
misty, though powerful, eagerness for lib- 
erty, should entrust herself. ... Amongst 
Russians of the time there was not such a 
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one.” Insarov has neither a great intellect 
nor much poetry in him; he is all devoted 
to one cause, and that is the redemption 
of his country, Bulgaria, of his own people, 
the Bulgarians, whom the Turks are op- 
pressing, “taking away their churches, 
driving them from their homes, insulting, 
mutilating, killing them.” For that cause 
he is ready to do everything in his power, 
to sacrifice all — his very life ; the smallest 
fact connected with it is of as much impor- 
tance with him as the greatest. ‘“‘ And 
over such a little sum, over such trifles, 
you walked such a distance, you went to 
such trouble?’ asks Elena. ‘These are 
not trifles,’ replies Insarov, ‘where one’s 
countrymen are concerned. To refuse in 
such an instance is a positive sin... . Our 
time doesn’t belong to ourselves.’ 

“¢Whom, then, does it belong to?’ 

«To all who are in need of it.’”” Who 
could answer, when he is asked whether 
he loves his country, “ ‘ That is not known 
yet. When we die for our country, it is 
then that we could say we have loved her. 
... Do I love my own country? What 
else could one love on this earth? What 
else is there that is always faithful, never 
changes, that is above all doubts, that 
one could not help believing in, next to 
God? And especially when that fatherland 
is in need of you. Mark this, Elena Nik- 
olayevna: the last peasant, the last beggar 
in Bulgaria, and myself, we all want one 
and the same thing, we all aim at the one 
end !’” 

If the artist saw at the time that as 
yet “there were no heroes in Russia” ; 
if Elenas, who were eager for action, eager 
to do something good, something useful, 
had only to content themselves by asking, 
“What is to be done in Russia?” —he 
yet felt that the great need in Russia was 
that of men, who could, like Insarov, con- 
sciously devote themselves “to a difficult 
undertaking” and resolve to subject them- 
selves, if need be, “not only to dangers 
alone, but even to deprivations, degrada- 
tions” also; and he hopefully predicted, 
with true instinct, “Give them time! they 
will come !” 
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In planning for a series of illustrated articles 
upon the antiquities and historical associations of 
Boston, we are quite sure of appealing to a vastly 
wider audience than the Boston audience. How 
deep the interest is which Boston herself is now 
coming to take in her history and antiquities is 
evidenced, in one way, by the rapid growth and 
interesting activity of the Bostonian Society, whose 
rooms at the Old State House, with their rare col- 
lections, have already become one of the most 
important and attractive points in the city for 
the visiting student, and whose meetings are now 
looked forward to with exceptional pleasure by so 
many. Only ten years old, the Bostonian Society 
already numbers over 800 members, and has a 
library of 2500 volumes, with treasures of all 
sorts, which far outrun the present accommoda- 
tions. The $4000 bequeathed to the Society by 
the late Samuel E. Sawyer, swells the endow- 
ment to $10,000, and the President tells us that 
$25,000 can be put to good use. The hope is 
cherished that, through the favor of the city gov- 
ernment, increased accommodations may be given 
the Society in the Old State House, which might 
well be devoted, like Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia, entirely as a public building. Says Presi- 
dent Guild, in his annual address, recently deliv- 
ered : — 

“That the Old State House is one of the most 
attractive sights in Boston is evinced by the num- 
ber of strangers who visit these historic halls. 
Although not one-third of the visitors record their 
names upon the visitors’ book, yet that volume for 
the past year shows a record of over 17,000 names, 
which is about double the number recorded on 
the books of Faneuil Hall. Especial gratification 
is expressed by those coming from distant states 
in the Union at the opportunities afforded them 
to visit a free museum of American history, such 
as is here presented. Teachers of schools in Bos- 
ton and vicinity have also made use of the oppor- 
tunity here afforded, in giving their pupils object 
lessons in history that give added interest to the 
printed text-book.” “The Bostonian Society,” he 
says again, “after ten years of existence, seems to 
have so thoroughly demonstrated its usefulness to 
our fellow-citizens that it is now pretty generally 
recognized as a permanent institution of genuine 
value, from which certain results are to be ex- 
pected and to which a certain deference should 
be paid. This city has reached an age now when 
its history is becoming yearly more and more in- 
teresting, not only to its own citizens, but to intel- 
ligent people all over the world. The principal 
seat of the early English colonial government, the 
point where the first opposition to royal oppres- 
sion was manifested, the scene of the most stirring 
events that led to the American Revolution, the 
birthplace of American independence, the scene 
of noted acts in revolutionary history, it is the 
first point in this country to which the student of 
American history turns, and which the intelligent 
and well-read tourist is filled with a desire to visit. 
It should need no argument to prove the value of 
the work which this society is doing to those who 
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carefully investigate the matter; and, happily, we 
have been able to enlist the attention of many who 
have hitherto considered it a matter of mere sen- 
timent.” 


* * 
* 


THE city of Boston spends a great deal of money 
in widening streets. It receives a little money from 
rents of property which the corporation owns. 
Thus it receives some rents for the first floor of 
the Old State House, which stands at the head 
of what was once King Street and is now State 
Street. With admirable good sense the govern- 
ment has lately restored the historical building, so 
that it has much of its old aspect. By one more 
restoration the city may give the additional width 
for carriage travel, which the upper part of State 
Street really demands. In old times this first 
floor, which is now rented for offices, was the 
open Exchange of Boston. Pillars supported the 
roof, and the Faneuils and Bowdoins and Amorys 
of that day adjusted the price of potash and pel- 
tries and clapboards and fish, as they shook hands 
with each other and discussed the Thursday lec- 
ture, for a condiment in their lighter business. Let 
the city give up its tenants on the first floor, let it 
take out the partitions, and let it make an open 
exchange again. Let it restore the broad, out- 
door staircase from this floor down to State Street, 
on the eastern side. Then the sidewalks on the 
northern and southern sides can be taken away, 
and just so much will be gained for carriages. The 
city will lose a little rent, but it will have made 
the most important street-widening of the year, 
and the least expensive. 

*,* 


THE diligent and zealous “Taverner” of the 
Boston Post, who seems to know something in- 
teresting about everything, is prompted by Mr. 
Willard’s article on the old New England meeting- 
houses, in our last number, to some pleasant gossip 
about Boston churches, which we are glad to lay 
on our table, as of value not only to the readers 
of the article last month, but equally to the readers 
of the article on Boston churches in the present 
number. 

“The interesting article in the January NEw 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE on ‘The New England 
Meeting House and the Wren Church,’ by A. R. 
Willard, showing how the architecture of certain 
churches in Boston and other places had been 
especially influenced by the styles of the steeples 
of the architect of St. Paul’s in London, suggests 
other peculiarities of ecclesiastical structures in 
this city. Arthur Gilman, the noted architect and 
wit, used to say, in his inimitable way, that there 
were two kinds of churches in Boston,—one in 
which you could not see the minister, and another 
in which you could not hear him. The first kind 
was naturally intended to characterize churches 
with high pulpits, of which the old West Church 
is one of the few remaining examples, while -the 
second included some more modern edifices. It 
is somewhat remarkable that some of the finest 
specimens of church architecture here in Boston 
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in recent years have proved deficient in acoustic 
properties, so as to necessitate the introduction 
of artificial means of supplying them. This was 
the case with the Brattle Square Church on Com- 
monwealth Avenue, which is so familiar from its 
noble tower, one of the masterpieces of Rich- 
ardson, while the beautiful Unitarian Church on 
Berkeley Street, corner of Marlboro, has had to 
contend with similar trials. 

“ T sometimes think that the old-fashioned sound- 
ing-boards over the pulpit, such as are still seen 
in the Old South and King’s Chapel, would be de- 
sirable additions to some of our modern churches, 
where the strain on the attention necessary to hear 
the preacher is apt to interfere with the serenity 
of spirit which is essential for the best effects of 
his teachings. It has even occurred to me that 
the sounding-board might be so arranged, as it 
was said to have been in a certain old-fashioned 
church, to time the sermons of the minister, so 
that in case he exceeded the maximum limit, the 
structure over his pulpit would descend and lit- 
erally shut him up. Such a device would of course’ 
be less needed now than in days when the division 
of a sermon into heads reaching to fifthly and 
sixthly suggested that the preacher did not suf- 
ficiently consider the brevity of human life in his 
deliverances. The writer in the New ENGLAND, 
in pointing out how many of our churches of early 
date reproduced in their steeples the piled-up 
boxes of the Wren type, congratulates our people 
that another feature of some of his churches — 
‘the order of the inverted piano leg’— never 
came into vogue here. I recall one or two churches 
in this city and vicinity which approach danger- 
ously near this type, and there is one church which, 
although widely different in its character from that 
of the famous St. Bride’s in London — one of the 
masterpieces of Wren — resembles it in a form of 
steeple construction which has gained for it the 
name of the ‘Church of the Holy Telescope.’ 
This is the church on Berkeley Street, near Tre- 
mont Street, which is not mentioned by the maga- 
zine writer, doubtless because it is not so good 
a specimen of a telescope as the steeple of St. 
Bride’s to which he refers. 

“Many of my readers will remember the tall 
spire of the old Unitarian Church on Hanover 
Street, near Richmond, with the huge brass cock- 
erel for its vane, which caused it to be generally 
styled, and this, too, without irreverence, the 
‘Church of the Holy Rooster.’ There was 
another wooden steeple on Beacon Hill which 
overtopped the State House, and was, on that 
account as well as from its architectural slimness, 
regarded as a disfigurement to the locality, that 
was crowned by an object which looked more like 
a piece of meat than anything of a sacred char- 
acter. I suppose it was for this reason that the 
late Arthur Gilman designated the building as 
the ‘Church of the Successful Toothpick.’ This 
church stood on Somerset Street, where Sleeper 
Hall of Boston University is located. There was 
something so artificial about its construction, from 
its lank wooden steeple to its mastic front, which 
was perpetually peeling off, that it was a relief to 
me when a structure of a less ambitious and more 
sincere character took its place. 

“T think the introduction of towers in some of 
our new churches an attractive feature of ecclesi- 


astical architecture here in Boston; and while the 
old tower of Brattle Square, which bore, as Dr. 
Holmes says, ‘the iron breastpin which the rebels 
threw,’ is no more, King’s Chapel recalls the fact 
that the tower was favored in the olden time, and 
I am glad that the structure was spared the addi- 
tion of the steeple designed by the architect, Peter 
Harrison. But the grand tower of Trinity Church 
and the noble tower of the new ‘Brattle Square 
Church’ on Commonwealth Avenue not only 
afford a pleasing variation from the customary 
steeple, but by their massive dignity aptly sym- 
bolize the solid basis of the religion that has been 
the means of creating the character of its votaries 
as well as the architecture of their temples of 
worship.” os 
* 

Two interesting new courses of historical lec- 
tures for young people, in the line of the Old 
South lectures in Boston, owing their impulse to 
the Old South lectures and, like the many simi- 
lar efforts in the West, calling themselves “ Old 
South” lectures, have just been inaugurated in 
the New England field, one in Providence, R.I., 
and one in Franklin, Mass. 

The work in Providence is being carried on 
under the auspices of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. The lectures are given in 
Music Hall before large audiences, composed of 
pupils of the high school and members of the 
graduating class in the grammar schools, teachers, 
and others interested in history and education. 
The lectures are free to the young people, tickets 
being distributed by the principals of the schools; 
and printed outlines of the lectures are prepared 
in advance by one of the principals, from notes 
supplied by the lecturers, and placed in the hands 
of the young people to enable them to follow the 
lecture more intelligently, and take notes if they 
desire. The course was opened on Saturday 
morning, January 4, by President Andrews of 
Brown University, with a lecture on “The English 
Commonwealth,” and is being continued on suc- 
cessive Saturdays as follows: by Charles C. Coffin, 
on “ Pilgrims and Puritans’; Edwin D. Mead, on 
“Samuel Adams and Patrick Hénry”; Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, on “The Year 1789”; Mr. 
George A. Littlefield, on “ Daniel Webster and 
the Union”; and Colonel T. W. Higginson, on 
“ How to read History.” There is much interest 
in the work among the educational people of 
Providence, and Librarian Foster of the Public 
Library, with his customary enterprise and tact, is 
making it the means of turning the attention of 
the young people to historical reading. 

The course in Franklin is interesting as being 
the first “Old South” course inaugurated in one 
of our smaller towns. The course was arranged 
by the Young People’s Missionary Association of 
the Universalist Church, under the direction of the 
pastor, Rev. W. C. Selleck, and is given the gene- 
ral title of “The Birth of the Nation.” It was 
opened Monday evening, January 13, with a lec- 
ture by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, on “ The Study of 
History,” to be continued on successive Monday 
evenings, as follows: by Charles H. Levermore, 
Ph.D., on “ The English Puritans”; John Fiske, 
on “The Settlement of New England”; Edwin 
D. Mead, on “ Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry”; 
George M. Towle, on “ Washington and his Gene- 
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rals’’; Clarence A. Brodeur, on “The Adoption 
of the Constitution”; Rev. William M..Thayer, 
on “The Statesmanship of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury”; and Rev. C. F. Dole, on “The Perils and 
Needs of American Citizenship.” 

“These lectures,” says the attractive circular 
issued by the committee, “ will be similar in char- 
acter and aim to those which have been delivered 
during the last six or seven summers at the Old 
South Meeting House in Boston, at the expense 
of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, and which have been 
so highly spoken of by intelligent people through- 
out the country. The idea of this ‘Old South 
work,’ as it is called, has been taken up and car- 
ried out very successfully in several places, notably 
in the West; and now it is proposed to try the 
experiment here. The lectures will be given 
mainly for the benefit of the young people of our 
town, particularly the pupils of the high school, 


the grammar schools, and the academy; but they. 


will be open to the general public, and everybody 
is not only cordially invited, but earnestly urged to 
attend them.” Tickets for the course are fur- 
nished to the young people for fifty cents, and to 
others for one dollar; and in connection with the 
lectures two prizes are offered — ten dollars for the 
best essay written by a pupil of the public schools, 
not over seventeen years of age, on “ The History 
of the Town of Franklin,” and ten dollars for the 
best essay giving a report of this course of lec- 
tures, with a brief synopsis of each lecture. This 
last is an admirable feature, worthy of adoption 
for the young people wherever “ Old South” lec- 
tures are given. e. 


ONE of the first strikes in our country was or- 
ganized and conducted by women operatives in 
the cotton mills of Lowell, during the winter of 
1833-4. The following account, sent us by Mrs. 
Sarah E. Burton of New York, is given, so far as 
possible, in the words of a gentleman employed at 
the time in one of the mills, who is now living, 
retired from a ministry which he honored for fifty 
years. It gains added interest from the fact that 
it relates to the time and conditions described by 
the article on 7he Lowell Offering in our Decem- 
ber number, and by Miss Larcom in her book. 

“T began work in the Lowell Corporation mill 
the first of December, 1833. It was a double fac- 
tory; half of it used for the manufacture of woollen 
carpets, and half for cotton sheeting. The cloth 
was very coarse, and was sold only in Southern 
markets, where it was turned into clothing for the 
slaves. I was an overseer in the cotton weaving 
department. Our weavers were paid by the piece 
or cut, their wages ranging from three to five dol- 
lars per week above their board. About the time 
that I began work, the wages in all the mills were 
reduced a certain per cent agreed upon by their 
respective superintendents. The same inequality 
of wage remained after the reduction, for the wage 
depended solely on the ability of the weaver; but 
the women rebelled, and suddenly most of the 
looms were standing still, for from twelve to fif- 
teen hundred hands quit work without notice. 

“The owners of the ‘ Lowell Corporation’ mill, 
however, quadrupled the number of overseers in 
the weaving rooms, and thus keeping all the 
looms in constant running order, made it possible 
for the operatives to earn as much as before. By 


this means they lost only two weavers and three 
spinners in the strife. 

“The women conducted themselves in the most 
quiet and orderly manner. They marched through 
the streets singing praise of liberty and scorn of 
slavery, halting now and then in front of our win- 
dows to invite our girls with hand and handker- 
chief to join them. They had no night parades 
and no public speaking, but there was plenty of 
earnest exhortation to each other to hold firm, and 
of eloquent appeal to those who kept at work, at 
every chance meeting. A few men sympathizers 
raised a platform in one of the public squares, and 
harangued the crowds that flocked to hear the 
new gospel, but the strikers kept away. 

“With one or two exceptions, these women 
were Yankee born and bred. Their homes were 
on the farms and in the small villages of New 
England. All were trained to economical habits, 
and many sent home their earnings to pay mort- 
gages on homesteads, to give comforts to invalids, 
and to educate younger members of the family. 
But that they did not spend all their earnings for 
their friends or for themselves was shown by the 
surprisingly large sum the strikers had on deposit 
in the Lowell savings bank; I heard it estimated 
at from seventy to seventy-seven thousand dollars. 
The bank officials took advantage of the situation 
to exact the fortnight’s notice before paying the 
depositors. As the corporations would not give 
them shelter in their boarding-houses, the women 
hired a large house, where they lived independent 
of corporations while waiting for their money. I 
was told that the single women and those who 
were the most ‘forehanded’ paid the heavy bills 
of this housekeeping, thus relieving those who had 
large families, and the few really poor members of 
the company. 

“It was during this period of waiting that the 
strikers paraded the streets of Lowell, fifteen hun- 
dred strong. No men or boys were in the ranks, 
though a great crowd of both attended on the 
outskirts. In place of a band of music all joined 
in singing. One song that was immensely popu- 
lar with the crowd, and that was sung by the 
women with great vim, was a parody on ‘I will 
not be a Nun.’ When we heard it floating into 
our windows in advance of the procession, it was 
hard to keep our workers in order; even the over- 
seers frequently found a job conveniently near the 
windows when the procession passed. You should 
have heard them! 


“ «Qh, I cannot be a slave! 
Oh, I will not be a slave! 
For I’m so fond of liberty 
I cannot be a slave!’ 


“When the fortnight’s notice to the bank ex- 
pired, the strikers retaliated for their long waiting 
by refusing to receive anything in payment but 
specie. The savings bank paid over all its own 
gold and silver, then called on a_ neighboring 
bank, which in turn made a draft on the specie in 
a Boston bank, before the demand was fully met. 
There was no incident of the strike that gave the 
onlookers, especially the men, so much amusement 
and right-down satisfaction as this flurry in the 
banks. 

* As soon as this business was satisfactorily set- 
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tled, the work of transfer began. No railway 
entered Lowell at that time, though one was build- 
ing, and not long afterward was completed. The 
women had to hire hacks, wagons, and carts to 
take themselves, their baggage, and their specie 
to their homes. It was another fortnight before 
the last one departed. To us who remained, 
Lowell seemed like a dull town, after a month 
and more of so much stir and fun. There were 
not so many mills in the city then as now, and the 
loss of twelve or fifteen hundred operatives wholly 
disabled some of them. Neither was there so 
large a number of the unemployed among us to 
take the places of the strikers; and some of the 
looms still stood idle as late as September, 1835. 

“Ah, those were pleasant days, I assure you! 
My wife was a weaver in my department. We 
had a large room to ourselves in the boarding- 
house, —a room with a fireplace, — and there was 
always a bright fire on the hearth cold evenings 
and Sundays. Though we worked twelve hours a 
day we did not think it a hardship. The weaving- 
rooms were heated with steam, the girls had flow- 
ering plants in the windows, there were books and 
papers in the broad window-seats, there was in- 
telligence and there was refinement even in mill 
life in those days. There were concerts and lec- 
tures for us evenings, and we all attended church 
somewhere Sundays. Zhe Lowell Offering, which 
first appeared four or five years later, testified to 
the ability and intelligence of that class of people 
who were sometimes derisively termed ‘cotton 
bugs.’ I have never been sorry that I and my 
wife once worked in a cotton mill.” 

*,* 


“ Your father and mother you must obey.” 

These mystic words are well known to all chil- 
dren, English or American, who have joined in 
“Uncle John,” the dance and play, in which John 
or James or N.N. goes a courting night and day. 
Compare, for the bearing of the subject, Mr. W. W. 
Newell’s careful treatise on these games. Won- 
dering aunts and uncles may have inquired, in 
their secret minds, why a bride, as she is repre- 
sented in the dance, should be charged to obey 
father and mother at the moment she promises to 
leave their home and to yield obedience to a hus- 
band. The solution is to be found in the classical 
Hymeneal Songs, of which this is probably a sur- 
vival. Thus, in Sir A. Elton’s version of Catul- 
lus’s celebrated Hymeneal, the last verse, sung by 
youths and virgins both, reads, — 


“Resist not fiercely, virgins, but obey 
Thy mother, father — thy betrothers they.” 


Consciously or unconsciously Sir Arthur uses the 
very words of the children’s song of to-day, 


THE Manufacturers’ Record is devoting a great 
deal of attention in these days to the New South. 
It published in a recent issue an elaborate review 
of what the South has accomplished in the last 
ten years; and it has just now published a large 
collection of special letters from leading men of 
the country, received in response to the editor’s 
invitation for an expression of views upon the 
progress of the South. There are letters from 
Vice-President Morton, from several members of 
the Cabinet, and from several senators. A few 
words from some of these letters will interest our 
readers at this time, when the New South is a 
prominent topic in our pages. 

Vice-President Morton writes that “the rapid 
development of the South in all lines of commer- 
cial enterprise, as shown by the record of the last 
decade, proves that it is not solely an agricultural 
section, but the home of a great diversity of in- 
dustries. This fact brings the South in line with 
all sections of the country, and the result is sure 
to be mutually beneficial.” 

Secretary Blaine says that “the Manufacturers’ 
Record could not be engaged in a more patriotic 
work than in making known to the world the rich 
and varied resources of the Southern States of the 
Union.” 

Secretary Windom says that “this remarkable 
growth in the commercial and industrial life of 
the Southern States is a splendid illustration of 
the beneficent results of the American principle 
of protection, which has stood guard against the 
menacing and destructive influences of the old 
world, while factories and mines are being suc- 
cessfully operated in the new.” 

Secretary Noble writes, “With intelligence, 
industry, and resources for development there 
found, the greatest assurance may be felt that the 
career on which the New South has entered will 
be maintained and perpetuated, if justice is ad- 
ministered to all alike and the right of each man 
to his own preserved. ‘These are the foundations 
at last of all prosperity, and I am confident in 
the hope that they will not fail the Southern 
people.” 

Senator Vest writes, “There is not in the his- 
tory of the world a progress so marvellous as that 
of the Southern people since the war; and when 
we consider the circumstances which have en- 
vironed the South since the war, the increase of 
material wealth is without a parallel in the history 
of nations.” 

Senator Sherman writes, “I trust this prosper- 
ity will tend to settle the race conflict upon a fair 
basis; for, with a diversity of pursuits the negro 
will become more valuable, more independent, 
and more worthy the rights and privileges of 
freedom.” 
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